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E eclipse of P. J. Proudhon’s repu- 

tation by the growing strength of 
Marxism in the period after the 
suppression of the Paris Commune was a 
natural outgrowth of the failure of the 
greater number of his contemporaries to 
understand his aims or methods. Their 
judgment of him has been most authori- 
tatively, if bitterly, expressed by Karl 
Marx. “In France,’’ Marx declared, 
Proudhon “has the right to be a bad 
economist, because he is reputed to be a 
good German philosopher. In Germany, 
he has the right to be a bad philosopher, 
because he is reputed to be one of the 
ablest of French economists.’” It is only 
in recent years that renewed studies of 
Proudhon by French scholars’ have rec- 
ognized the importance of the contribu- 
tion of this complex and original thinker 
to nineteenth-century social theory, but 
it is surprising that so little attention has 
been paid to Proudhon’s political theory 
and its application to the political 
struggles of his day growing out of the 
revolution of 1848. The neglect of this 


* Kart Marx, The poverty of philosophy (Mos- 
cow, [1936?]), p. 25. 

? For a discussion of the revival of interest in 
Proudhon see C. Boucié, La sociologie de Proudhon 
(Paris, 1911), pp. vi-vii. 


phase of Proudhon’s thought or the treat- 
ment of it as a mere by-product of his 
social philosophy has resulted in a failure 
to understand both the value of his con- 
crete proposals in regard to political 
strategy and the way in which they com- 
plete his social criticism by giving it a 
method of realization. 

Proudhon was one of the company of 
reformers in the 1840’s whose condemna- 
tion of existing society led him in search 
of a “‘solution’’; and, notwithstanding its 
label of “‘scientific,”’ his solution was nec- 
essarily political in nature. If he first at- 
tracted public attention by a sensational 
formula for the property relationship- 
“property is theft’’—it was to announce 
a vigorous attack on the inequality and 
injustice which characterize the whole 
gamut of relations which men bear to one 
another, political as well as social. When 
revolution broke out in France in 1848, 
Proudhon seized this chance to partici- 
pate in it, to study the manner in which 
politics alters the balance of social forces; 
and from that it was a short step to in- 
dulging the hope that he could influence 
the choice of political procedures. 

The greater interest of students, how- 
ever, in the theoretical aspect of Prou- 
dhon’s work has doubtless been due in 
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large part to his insistence that revolu- 
tion is economic rather than political in 
character. He wished to “absorb politics 
into economics,’’ and at one time in his 
career he called this process ‘‘anarch- 
ism.’ The fact is that Proudhon was not 
interested in the struggle for the capture 
of governmental power. This method of 
revolutionary action harked back to the 
France of 1793 and, despite its obvious 
weakness and repeated failures, has sel- 
dom been challenged up to the present 
day. In setting himself against the pre- 
vailing political trend, Proudhon chose a 
difficult means of influencing his fellow- 
men. Their leaders were roused to indig- 
nation when he did not support their 
claim to power against a reactionary gov- 
ernment. Were they not intent on achiev- 
ing the goals of the Social contract—pop- 


ular sovereignty and the general will? 
Despite Proudhon’s disavowal of these 
objectives, he earned a considerable pop- 
ular following in his day. Later genera- 


tions, however, and the historians who 
chronicle their deeds and interpret their 
thoughts have felt the greater appeal of 
the drive for power and have identified it 
as the path to political self-determina- 
tion.4 This viewpoint is inherent in 
Marx's assault on Proudhon’s revolu- 
tionary capacity. 

Marx himself incorporated this cur- 
rent political trend in his plan for revolu- 
tionary procedure, modifying it to suit 
his materialist interpretation. He ac- 
cused Proudhon of failing to understand 
the operation of material forces, of taking 
an absurd idealist position. From this 


'E. Berth, quoted in Gaétan Prrov, “Prou- 
dhonisme et syndicalisme révolutionnaire,” Revue 
dhistoire des doctrines économiques et sociales, V 
(1912), 202 

‘As an example of this interpretation see 
J. Salwyn Scnaprro, “Pierre Joseph Proudhon, har- 
binger of fascism,”’ American historical review, L 


(1945), 714737 


Marx deduced that Proudhon repre- 
sented the petty bourgeoisie “from head 
to foot’’s and could not actually desire a 
change in the established order of things. 
But Proudhon never seriously attempted 
to follow either the dialectical method of 
Hegel or its materialist modification. He 
found that society consisted of contra- 
dictory forces, similar to Kant’s antino- 
mies and Hegel’s thesis and antithesis; 
but his divergence from the thought of 
Hegel and Marx lay in his denying that 
these contradictions went through a 
process of absorption by an external and 
superior synthesis. He believed that they 
are irreducible and cannot be resolved, 
that they prevent one side from destroy- 
ing the other, and that it is this balance, 
or “equilibrium,” rather than ‘‘synthe- 
sis,’ which keeps civilization from drag- 
ging “itself along under a regime of 
classes, iniquity and misery.’’® There- 
fore, if Proudhon failed to find his ‘‘solu- 
tions”’ for the ills of society in synthesis, 
he did not on that account renounce 
struggle. On the contrary, he thought 
struggle so essential to progress that to 
resolve it would bring death to social in- 
stitutions. 

Proudhon’s contradictions were, more- 
over, as Marx declared, not material, but 
ideal, categories. He had been much in- 
fluenced by Kant, but, even as he took 
liberties with the Hegelian dialectic, he 
likewise extended Kant’s logical antino- 
mies into a system of antinomies embrac- 
ing the whole life of both man and the 
universe.’ Thus his belief that the revolu- 
tion consisted in the progress of ideas, the 
age-long aspirations of men for freedom 
and equality, did not comprise an isola- 

’ Marx to Johann Baptist von Schweitzer, Dec. 
1846, in MARX, p. 63 

6 Henri de Lusac, The un-Marxian socialist: a 
study of Proudhon (New York, 1948), p. 157 

7 Ibid., p. 145 
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tion of logical ideas from social forces 
but, instead, an insistence on their inter- 
action. Marx’s scorn for his idealism was 
occasioned by Proudhon’s belief that 
men become revolutionary through the 
exercise of their reason and not through 
the play of “historical’’ forces. At the 
time of his meeting with Marx, Proudhon 
had already grasped the essentials of his 
doctrine of ‘equilibrium’ and was in 
search of its application to society. He 
believed that it had the enormous ad- 
vantage of preserving the liberty that he 
considered a requisite of collectivity; it 
constructed unity out of the free compe- 
tition of opposing forces, a competition 
in which conflict modifies and changes 
the balance of forces without ever de- 
stroying one side in favor of the other. It 
was impossible for Proudhon to accept 
an explanation of progress based on the 
violent destruction of opposing forces, 
and he rejected the dogmatism inevitable 
in the search for such a synthesis. Prou- 
dhon cautioned Marx, perhaps naively, 
that he professed ‘“‘an anti-dogmatism, 
practically absolute.’’* “What does inter- 
est me,” he was to write a few years 
later, ‘‘is to find out which road mankind 
will take and, if I can, to open it up for 
them.’’”® He always intended that men 
should discover for themselves the road 
which he opened up and should set out 
voluntarily upon it. 

* Proudhon to Marx, May 17, 1846, Corres pon- 
dance de P.-J. Proudhon (32 vols.; Paris, 1875), I, 
198. Proudhon continued: “Let us together seek the 
laws of society, if you wish, the mode by which these 
laws are realized, the progress according to which we 
will be able to discover them: but, by God! after 
having demolished all the a priori dogmatisms, let 
us not think in our turn of indoctrinating the people; 
let us not fall into the contradiction of your com- 
patriot, Martin Luther, who, after having over- 
turned Catholic theology, set out immediately with 


great quantities of excommunications and anathe- 
mas to found a Protestant theology.” 


9P. J. ProupHon, CEuvres complétes (37 vols.; 
Paris, 1866-83), XVIII, 54 


The February insurrection broke at a 
time when Proudhon, already author of 
four controversial books,'® was earnestly 
groping for his philosophical method and 
in a position to realize the importance 
which coming events would have in op- 
ening up the political road for him, so 
that he, reciprocally, might be instru- 
mental in helping to guide the revolu- 
tionists along it. His first step was to 
found a newspaper, Le Représentant du 
Peuple, and to embark on the journalistic 
career in which he continued for the next 
three years. He joined one of the popular 
clubs, the Club of the Revolution, and 
for a brief period in the summer of 1848 
he was also a parliamentarian. In each of 
these capacities he participated whole- 
heartedly in the effort to achieve a new 
order of political, as well as social, jus- 
tice. 

Political revolutions, to be sure, are 
not engineered by philosophers but by 
party leaders. The men who were swept 
into power by the insurrection of Febru- 
ary were not philosophers, except inci- 
dentally. They were politicians, intent on 
getting into office and acquiring govern- 
mental power as the prelude to legislat- 
ing social reforms, a procedure formu- 
lated in the republican slogan: ‘The so- 
cial revolution is the end, the political 
revolution the means.’’ Anyone, there- 
fore, who, like Proudhon, failed to co- 
operate with the government coalition, 
even with its left wing under Louis Blanc, 
was suspected of not desiring revolution 
of any sort, and his critical attack on 
their policy, launched in his newspaper, 


1° De l’utilité de la célébration du dimanche, sous 
les rapports de l’hygiéne, de la morale, des relations de 
famille et de cité (Paris, 1839); Qu’est-ce que la pro- 
priété? ou recherches sur le principe du droit et du 
gouvernement (Paris, 1840); De la création de l’ordre 
dans V humanité (Paris, 1843); Systéme des contradic- 
tions économiques ou philosophie de la misére (Paris, 
1846). 
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antagonized and alienated leaders to 
whom he addressed appeals. His concep- 
tion that men must be freed from all 
forms of the restraint which society vis- 
ited upon them made him unwilling to 
impose on the masses of the people a po- 
litical subservience in the form of a revo- 
lutionary government for the sake of a 
hypothetical social emancipation. What 
he considered the movement of ideas was 
not to be confused with the factional con- 
flict which, since 1793, had been substi- 
tuted for “liberty”? and “equality.” 
Aware of the strength of the precedent 
set by the Jacobin party, he strove to 
undermine it by demonstrating the bar- 
renness of its achievements in terms of 
fundamental change in the social and 
political condition of the people. The 
constructive work of the great French 
Revolution had been done, he believed, 
by the Constituent Assembly, before the 
overthrow of the monarchy and the out- 
break of foreign war: ‘““The feudal order 
[was] abolished, the principles of liberty 
and civil equality proclaimed, and a pol- 
icy of dividing and distributing the na- 
tional domain adopted.’’" Nothing of 
value had been accomplished by the 
Jacobins, who laid claim to broad social 
sympathies to justify their dictatorship. 
Not one of the parties had a scheme for 
equalizing property ownership or politi- 
cal influence, to provide material equal- 
ity or spiritual freedom for individuals. 
rhe Jacobins derived their political sym- 
pathies from the teaching of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, believing that the “general 
will’’ would usher in social and political 
justice and that the primary object of 
revolution was to constitute a new gov- 
ernment 

Proudhon criticized Rousseau’s social 


P. J. Proupnon, The general idea of the revolu- 
tion in the nineteenth century, trans. John Beverley 
ROBINSON 1923), P. 43 


London, 


contract for being political rather than 
social in nature.” Mobilizing men into a 
collective force to promote a new govern- 
ment amounts to constraint, even though 
that constraint is labeled “‘self-govern- 
ment.’’ The political parties which were 
organized to achieve the power objective 
became means for drilling citizens to fol- 
low leaders who advanced with eyes fixed 
on the authority they would wield. The 
problem, as Proudhon conceived it, was 
to find a procedure which would furnish 
training in popular initiative to give men 
greater freedom of action in society. 
What they needed, instead of a reorgan- 
ized government, was freedom to pro- 
mote their individual interests in com- 
petition with their fellows, who were 
equally free to elect their own interests. 
This competition did not lead to conflict, 
but, on the contrary, in a society of 
equals it led to contract, which was the 
crucial factor in Proudhon’s construction 
of the co-operative relationship which 
constitutes society. The social collec- 
tivity is thus a real union of differences, 
maintaining and balancing their contra- 
diction, and not an artificial fusion in 
which differences are absorbed and dis- 
appear. This is the application of Prou- 

u“QOut of the multitude of relations which the 
social pact is called upon to define and regulate, 
Rousseau saw only the political relations; that isto 
say, he suppressed the fundamental points of the 
contract, and dwelt only upon those which are sec- 
ondary. It is necessary now to say that Rousseau 
understood and respected not one of these essential, 
indispensable conditions,—the absolute liberty of 
the party, his personal, direct part, his signature 
given with full understanding and the share of lib- 
erty and prosperity which he should experience. . 
For him the social contract is neither an act of 
reciprocity, nor an act of association. .. . It is an 
act of appointment of arbiters, chosen by citizens, 
without any preliminary agreement, for all cases of 
contest, quarrel, fraud, or violence, which can hap- 
pen in the relations which they may subsequently 
form among themselves, the said arbiters being 
clothed with sufficient force to put their decisions 
into execution, and to collect their salaries” (ébid., 
p. 115) 
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dhon’s doctrine of ‘‘equilibrium”’ as op- 
posed to the Hegelian and Marxian doc- 
trine of ‘‘synthesis.”” In politics the 
equilibrium is furnished by the contract, 
which is an explicit agreement between 
individuals, freely entered into and poles 
apart from the implicit collective con- 
tract, of which government becomes the 
pinnacle and agency of enforcement. 

In Qu’est-ce que la propriété? published 
in 1840, Proudhon, inquiring into the 
nature of inequality in society, had found 

‘ that it was derived from existing prop- 
erty relations. Property is “robbery” 
when it means the “right of increase 
claimed by the proprietor over anything 
which he has stamped as his own.’”"} But 
the correction of this unjust relation was 
not to be found by recourse to political 
power. 

Power, instrument of the collective force, 
created in society to serve as mediator between 
capital and labor, has become inescapably en- 
chained to capital and directed against the pro- 
letariat. No political reform can resolve this 
contradiction, since, according to the avowal of 
politicians themselves, such a reform could only 
end by giving more energy and expansion to 
power, and until it had overthrown the hier- 
archy and dissolved society, power would not be 
able to attack the prerogatives of monopoly. 
The problem consists, then, for the working 
classes, not in capturing, but in defeating both 
power and monopoly, which would mean to 
make rise from the bowels of the people, from 
the depths of labor, a power greater, an action 
more powerful which would envelop capital and 
the State and subjugate them." 


The reform must start with social rela- 
tionships as they exist and must grow out 
of the capacities possessed by men as 
workers, even in the existing society 


‘3 P. J. Proupuon, What is property? An inquiry 
into the principle of right and of government, trans. 
Benjamin R. TucKER (New York, 189——?), p. 153. 

t«P. J. ProupHon, Les confessions d'un révolu- 
tionnaire, pour servir @ l'histoire de la révolution de 
février,ed.C. Boucie and H. Moysset (Paris, 1929), 
p. 166. 


which defeats them. Then, and only 
then, it would be revolutionary, in that 
it would transform men’s relation to so- 
ciety and would thereby transform so- 
ciety as the reform progressed." 

This concern for an _ evolutionary 
growth of the new society represented 
Proudhon’s desire for a steady, enduring 
process of transformation of the old 
regime. It would be enduring because it 
depended upon an educational process 
whereby men would learn their rights 
through their experience in action, 
guided by their reason. Proudhon was no 
iconoclast. It was not that he lacked 
militancy, although he has often been 
called a conservative, but because he 
realized that revolutions meant growth, 
that, without building on the old institu- 
tions and the old order, no continuity 
was possible. Violent breaks with the 
past provided nothing new, only substi- 
tutes for the abolished system, and 
Proudhon was to have occasion many 
times to point out the fact that the sub- 
stitutes incorporated much of the old 
order in a new form. 

When the barricades were raised 
against the July Monarchy on February 
24, 1848, Proudhon faced the problem of 
the relation of this action to revolution- 
ary progress. Like Robespierre in 1792, 
he was visited by a serious doubt as to 
the desirability of the resort to force. 
But, whereas Robespierre later accepted 
the leadership of the dictatorship he had 
foreseen, Proudhon continued to fight it 
and to refuse to compromise with its re- 
sults. He thought the overthrow of the 


*s See General idea, p. 174: ‘““We desire that... 
you should make use of the very institutions which 
we charge you to abolish and the principles of law 
which you will have to complete, in such a way that 
the new society may appear as the spontaneous, 
natural and necessary development of the old, and 
that the Revolution, while abrogating the old order, 
should nevertheless be derived from it.” 
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monarchy unnecessary and ill-advised. 
The revolutionists had obtained suffi- 
cient advantage with the dismissal of the 
king’s chief minister, Guizot. At that 
point they had established their influence 
over the ministry in power and could 
have insisted on a change in its policy. 
But, instead of that, the momentum 
gained by the destruction of the mon- 
archy would, Proudhon foresaw, turn 
their energies toward political power for 
its own sake, and they would have to 
achieve a further victory over the new 
government to subject it to their will. 
What they wanted was to increase their 
political influence by lessening the dis- 
tance between government, or authority, 
and the people, or society. That could 
not be done by giving power to another 
ruling faction. What was necessary was 
to change the character of government."® 

But counterbalancing these considera- 
tions was the fact that the people had 
taken the initiative, even though mis- 
guidedly, as Proudhon thought. It was 
obvious to him, however, that the initia- 
tive for revolutionizing society must 
come from the people who compose it, 
even if they embarked on a political rev- 
olution, mistaking it for the road to social 
revolution. They might still reap an ad- 
vantage from having risen, although not 
in an accession of power. Power at the 
expense of the government they could 
never hope to obtain as long as they 
maintained the authority of government. 
Cheir advantage would lie rather in the 


“See P. J. Proupuon, Solution du probléme so 
cial (CEuvres, VI, “The people wanted the 
government to occupy itself with problems of com 
merce, agriculture and industry—in @ way to favor 
scientincally the development of public 
wealik and to procure the material and moral better- 
ment of the poor classes not as certain utopians 
wished, for the government to take possession of 
commerce, and agriculture to add to its 
prerogatives and make the French people a nation of 


12 


and justly 


industry 


hirelings.”’ 
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moral force deriving from their increased 
consciousness of themselves—the know]l- 
edge of the unity and liberty in action 
which they had acquired by opposing the 
government’s denial of their right. Since 
the concept of ‘‘the people’ meant to 
Proudhon the relationship of liberty and 
equality in which men stood to one an- 
other in society, a relationship imper- 
fectly realized in existing society because 
opposed by restraint and inequality, he 
regarded any action which strengthened 
the former factors at the expense of their 
opposites as leading to the fulfilment of 
the people’s consciousness of themselves 
and so to the increase of their liberty and 
right. It is in this sense that “the people”’ 
constitutes a moral unity. The concept 
contains -an element of obligation, of 
‘“‘oughtness,’’ but is nonetheless a deriva- 
tion of existing society, since men think 
that liberty and equality are obligatory, 
as well as ideal, characteristics of society. 
Unity of this kind, which is the achieve- 
ment of a new kind of equilibrium in 
which certain characteristics are en- 
hanced and others decreased, results 
from a method that is conciliatory rather 
than from one that depends on force and 
aims at the obliteration of the whole of 
the existing situation."’ 

Proudhon's belief that the right of 
workers could be harmonized with the 
right of owners was responsible for his 
break with Marx, with whom he had had 
many friendly and absorbing discussions 
when Marx was in Paris.'* The Com- 

7 Cf. Solution, p. 13: ‘The people is nothing but 
the organic union of wills that are individually free, 
that can and should voluntarily work together, but 
abdicate neve?. Such a union must be sought in the 
harmony of their interests, not in an artificial cen- 
tralization, which, far from « xpressing the collective 
will, expresses only the antagonism of individual 
wills.”’ 

‘# On the appearance of Qu’est-ce que la propriété? 
Marx had expressed admiration for Proudhon’s 
“provocative defiance, laying hands on the economic 
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munist manifesto anticipated the capture 
of governmental power by the working 
class through the efforts of a ‘“‘vanguard”’ 
party. Marx’s materialist analysis, which 
placed the responsibility for changing the 
fundamental ‘‘production relations’’ on 
political conflict of a class character and 
thus regarded the seizure of governmen- 
tal power as the first step in the revolu- 
tionary process, placed him at the op- 
posite pole of thought from Proudhon, 
with his hope for an equilibrium between 
conflicting forces. Only in a society in 
which men can unite on a basis of respect 
for one another’s interest, Proudhon 
thought, can they possess the intellectual 
freedom necessary to learn the nature of 
their own interest through the exercise of 
reason, and so act upon it to produce col- 
lective right. He looked askance at the 
republican political parties and abomi- 
nated their ‘‘jacobin”’ leanings. There was 
no role for leadership in the revolution 
other than to discover its idea and pro- 
mote it, to educate the people to an ap- 
preciation of their freedom of action and 
the importance of using it to formulate 
an advantageous economic policy. They 
could not achieve, or even hasten, their 
success by violence, which destroyed 
unity and made of the people a ‘‘multi- 
tude, ignorant of its right and of one 
another.” 

However, despite his disapproval of 
the aims and extent of the popular upris- 
ing, Proudhon went to see what aid he 
could render the insurrectionists. He was 
a revolutionist first of all, since he had 


‘holy of holies’ ’’ (Marx to Schweitzer, Jan. 24, 1865, 
in Marx, p. 165). See also the exchange of letters 
between Marx and Proudhon in 1846: Marx to 
Proudhon, May 5, 1846, in ProupHON, Confessions, 
PP. 432-34; Proudhon to Marx, May 17, 1846, Cor- 
respondance, II, 198. For excellent discussions of the 
relations between Proudhon and Marx see LuBAC, 
pp. 129-39, and W. Pickies, “Marx and Prou- 
dhon,” Politica, III (1937-38), 236-60. 


dedicated his theoretical socialism to the 
promotion of the movement."® His letters 
expressed his hopes for a place in it. “‘Per- 
haps I will be used in the new order of 
things,’’ he wrote to his friend Maurice, 
“perhaps I will set up an opposition.”’’° 
In the office of the liberal newspaper, La 
Réforme, he found improvisation rather 
than leadership: 

Towards noon . . . I returned to the office of 
the Réforme. . . . The radical committee, which 
the evening before asked only for the with- 
drawal of the September laws . . . which yester- 
day morning added electoral reform on a large 
base; which at noon demanded further the or- 
ganization of work, with I don’t know what 
other platitude, at two o’clock was talking of 
proclaiming the republic. After Flocon had con- 
soled us with a citation from Robespierre, like a 
captain who distributes eau-de-vie to his soldiers, 
I was charged with printing a placard with the 
words: “Citizens, Louis-Philippe assassinates 
you as Charles X did; send him to join Charles 
xX P21 


In these first days of reorganization 
Proudhon recommended support for the 
provisional government, the majority of 
whose members had been chosen hastily 
and somewhat arbitrarily in the chamber 
of deputies. They were therefore repre- 
sentatives of the bourgeois interests who 
could secure election to parliament on 
the narrowly restricted franchise require- 
ments. Farthest to the left was Louis 
Blanc, a socialist author who had the 
support of the Réforme editorial staff, 
and Albert Martin, usually referred to as 
“Albert,’”’ an expert mechanic from 
the underground republican movement. 

9 Alfred Darimon, associate editor of Le Repré 
sentant du Peuple, states that Proudhon confessed to 
him that he had taken an active part on this day, 
despite the fact that it would, according to Prou- 
dhon’s expression, throw the book that he waswriting 


“out of sorts’ (Alfred Darmmon, A travers une 
révolution {Paris, 1884], p. 35). 


2° Proudhon to Maurice, Feb. 25, 1848, Corre- 
spondance, II, 283. 


* [bid., p. 281. 
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These two were, because of their work- 
ing-class sympathies, received reluctant- 
ly by the majority. As late as April 3, 
Proudhon wrote to the electors of his na- 
tive department of Doubs: “I do not 
wish the overthrow of the Provisional 
Government... . | wish a change in the 
direction of their politics.”’” 

But his judgment on the progress of 
events was not optimistic. The workers 
were asking for the reorganization of eco- 
nomic forces—in other words, the guar- 
antee of work and wages, accompanied 
by safeguards for individual liberty ; and 
yet none of the parties to the revolution 
had any understanding of how to give it 
to them.”? Proudhon realized the lack of 
harmony between the will of the insur- 
rectionists and the government, but in 
his eagerness for the success of the revo- 
lution he resolved to hope that he was 
wrong: 

Perhaps I am in a poor position for judging. 
My body is in the midst of the people, but my 
thought is elsewhere. I have come, in the course 
of my thinking, to the point of having almost 
no longer any community of ideas with my con- 
temporaries, and I would rather believe my 
point of view false than accuse them of folly. . 
Yesterday, I didn’t know what this new govern- 
ment would do and whether I would have to 
undergo another battle on the economic issue; 
today I believe, I am convinced that it will be 
well disposed; and, since it is necessary in order 
to live, to re-establish order, I will join with the 
government. Yesterday’s hesitation on the Re- 
publican issue caused me irritation; this hesita- 
tion came from Lamartine, from the National, a 


newspaper more bourgeois than the Réforme, 
and others, who, most unfortunately, are willing 
to ignore the national sovereignty and the sanc 
tion of the people Now, however, there is no 
doubt; the people, the nation, the government, 
are the Republic.*4 


* Proudhon to the electors of Doubs, Apr. 3, 1848, 
Correspondance, 11, 303 

#3 PROUDHON, General idea, p. 171; also Proudhon 
to Chevalier, Apr. 14, 1848, Correspondance, II, 323. 

* Proudhon to Maurice, Feb. 25, 1848, ibid., pp. 
284-85; Proudhon to Maurice, Feb. 26, 1848, ibid., 
p. 285 


Proudhon did not have long to wait, 
however, to realize that the situation was 
developing along the lines of his fears 
rather than his hopes. On the day after 
the insurrection the revolutionary provi- 
sional government was greeted by large 
crowds who had gathered outside their 
meeting place, urging the adoption of two 
of the objectives of the revolution as they 
understood it—-the ‘right to work’’ and 
the red flag, the one the substance and 
the other the symbol of their need. The 
government’s reaction in its first encoun- 
ter with the popular will was to adopt the 
authoritative tone usual with govern- 
ments toward impatient constituents. 
The moment was a critical one for a gov- 
ernment that contained Louis Blanc, the 
avowed friend of the workers and author 
of thewidely read L’organisation du travail 
(Paris, 1839). In this book he argued the 
advantages of co-operation over competi- 
tion in economic activity and specifically 
advocated, as a means of reviving em- 
ployment, the establishment by govern- 
ment subsidy of co-operative workshops, 
or factories, to supplant in gradual fash- 
ion existing factories which were capi- 
talist-owned and competitively run. Now 
that the people had come to demand the 
social republic and work, it appeared 
that the cabinet hesitated on general in- 
stinctive grounds to meet the people’s 
wishes. While Lamartine addressed the 
crowd eloquently from the balcony, per- 
suading them that they preferred the tri- 
color to the red flag, Blanc busied him- 
self drafting a decree to guarantee the 
principle of the right of every man to 
work and hoping to find that his col- 
leagues would accept it. 

In this situation the new government 
met its first test of political action. 
Proudhon realized it and began to ques- 
tion what Blanc’s role would be as a 
member of such a government in the 
light of his indisputable sincerity in the 
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revolutionary cause. It was evident that 
Blanc thought of himself as the point of 
contact between the people and the gov- 
ernment. Since they were his supporters, 
it was to his practical interest that their 
political influence be strengthened. But, 
since he was very much in the minority, 
he felt that his influence with his col- 
leagues was weak. How far could he go in 
encouraging his followers to press their 
demands upon the government and still 
maintain his influence with the bourgeois 
majority? Before that question can be 
answered, it is essential to ask what im- 
portance Blanc attached to the preserva- 
tion of this government and to the role of 
government in general as the organ of 
authority in regulating the social rela- 
tionship. Was he, in actual fact, willing 
to contemplate a progressive encroach- 
ment of popular will on the sphere of 
government? 

To broach the last answer first: it is 
obvious that Blanc’s thinking stopped 
before it questioned the role of govern- 
ment in producing social change. He was 
at one with his colleagues in assuming 
that a political organization of society 
involved a centralization of power; and, 
in the opinion of Proudhon, who looked 
on centralization as the means of sub- 
ordinating the people, Blanc was more of 
a radical than a revolutionary. As for the 
question of this particular government, 
then, he thought it imperative to main- 
tain his position in it as long as he could 
or until he was strong enough to effect its 
replacement by another in which he 
would have more power. Until that time, 
he might have to control or direct the ex- 
pression of popular sentiment to accord 
with the exigencies of his present posi- 
tion. It was as if Blanc thought that the 
people existed to support their tribune. 

Proudhon, on the other hand, recog- 
nized this impasse as springing from the 
illusion that the revolution can come 


from above, by governmental means, 
whereas it was his unalterable conviction 
“that all revolutions to be efficacious 
ought to be spontaneous, to spring not 
from the head of power, but from the en- 
trails of the people, that government is 
sooner reactionary than progressive.’’’ 
He was convinced that Blanc would al- 
ways be caught in the unavoidable con- 
tradictions of the governmental revolu- 
tion as long as he failed to understand 
that “‘power is by its nature incompetent 
and... must of necessity be dissolved.’ 
He had from the start recognized and 
feared Blanc’s belief that the way to op- 
pose a reactionary tendency on the part 
of his cabinet colleagues was to pull hard 
in the opposite direction, and Proudhon 
was to witness the progressive fulfilment 
of his prophecy that the “inevitable 
clash”’ would accomplish nothing for the 
revolution except to arouse a greater 
force of resistance.”’ 

In order to deflect Blanc from a course 
of action which promised disaster to the 
revolution, Proudhon wrote a letter re- 
minding him that, as a member of the 
government, he could not afford to be- 
come the recognized leader of one class at 
the expense of another and invited 
Blanc’s support for his own project for 
social reform.** Blanc never answered 
Proudhon’s letter and continued to be 
drawn relentlessly into compromise after 
compromise with the policy of the ma- 
jority, who were growing more intrac- 
table toward labor’s demands under 
pressure from an increasingly disquieted 
middle class. The cabinet’s decision to 
create the Luxembourg Commission in- 
stead of a ministry of labor and the na- 
tional workshops instead of his social co- 
operatives was the most conspicuous fail- 


+5 Confessions, p. 118. 

* Thid., p. 119. 27 [bid. 

28 Proudhon to Blanc, Apr. 8, 1848, Correspon 
dance, II, 307. 
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ure of Blanc’s governmental career, but 
it was only the first of a series of similar 
consequences of the government's policy 
of repelling all assertion of political initi- 
ative on the part of the people who had 
made the revolution. 

Meanwhile, Proudhon was formulat- 
ing his own “solution of the social prob- 
lem.’’ He had urged Blanc: ‘‘Protect, en- 
courage the emancipation of the working 
classes; teach the workers what they 
have to do; do not intervene yourself 
and compromise your responsibility.’”? 
Proudhon drew up his own plan in order 
to free and promote, rather than restrain, 
men’s energies. He intended to begin 
with men in their economic capacities, as 
and consumers, 


workers —or producers 


and give them a program to substitute 
for the acquisition of political power. He 
disliked the social, or co-operative, work- 
shop which was Blanc’s method of de- 
stroying the disastrous competition that 


brought unemployment and undercon- 
sumption to the workers. Proudhon criti- 
cized it for destroying individual initia- 
tive by a rigid social collectivism which 
paralleled the political collectivism of the 
authoritarian state. For this form of as- 
sociation, which was thoroughgoing and 
permanently binding for all purposes and 
in whatever situations might arise, 
Proudhon would substitute the free con- 
tract made for a limited term and a spe- 
cific purpose. It had the advantage of 
preserving competitive individual inter- 
ests while bringing them into harmony, 
and, most important, it was to be the 
point of departure for a political society 
incorporating the elements of freedom 
(through competition) and order (through 
balance, equilibrium) rather than the 
subservience and discipline engendered 
by the permanent political contract as 
formulated by Rousseau 
* Ibid 


Proudhon therefore set out to organize 
circulation rather than production. He 
believed that the way to make the in- 
struments of production accessible to 
everyone was to facilitate the flow of 
money through a reduction on the inter- 
est charge on loans. To accomplish his 
aim he published in Le Représentant du 
Peuple,*® a plan for a co-operative bank 
to extend credit to borrowers gratuitous- 
ly or with only a nominal fee to pay cleri- 
cal costs. The plan further provided that 
the bank should issue notes payable in 
products and thereby promote the dis- 
tribution of commodities. These notes 
were letters of exchange, or credit, pay- 
able at sight and in perpetuity, which 
were capable of replacing bullion as 
money and were to be estimated in terms 
of labor hours expended in manufactur- 
ing. They were to be given in payment 
for products which would be brought to 
the bank and deposited in its warehouses. 
They would circulate without expense, 
and all members would pledge them- 
selves to accept them in exchange for 
goods and services. Thus the bank would 
function as a great center of direct ex- 
change. The peculiar social value of the 
bank notes would consist in the fact that 
they were guaranteed by the subscribers 
to the bank, who would buy shares at the 
low figure of five francs so as to include 
people with meager investing capacity. 
Since Proudhon expected the bank to 
grow in membership, he had a vision of 
all the producers and merchants in the 
republic underwriting the bank and so 
standing in mutual relations of credit to 
one another. 

This was Proudhon’s answer to the 
problem of democratically guaranteeing 


3° “T organisation du crédit et de la circulation” 
in the issue of Mar. 31, 1848; “Banque d’échange” 
in the issues of April 25 through May 23. These 
articles are published in Solution du probléme social 
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work. By suppressing all return on money 
loaned, he expected to deal capitalism a 
fatal blow; by associating all workers and 
producers together in mutual agreements 
to exchange credit and products with one 
another, production, until then held in 
leash, would increase, work would be 
provided, and circulation revived by in- 
creased consumption. Politically, the 
plan was adapted to Proudhon’s objec- 
tive of obtaining the benefits of social 
and economic equality without govern- 
ment intervention. By achieving the 
guarantee of employment directly 
through the stimulation of economic re- 
vival, he was convinced that he had 
found a method that was more prac- 
ticable and more democratic than one 
which met the problem through depend- 
ence on government aid and control. 
Proudhon’s project insured liberty of ac- 
tion to the producer, while Blanc’s social 
workshops established a collective rela- 
tionship of producers, regulated by the 
terms of association and initiated and en- 
couraged by the government. Proudhon 
believed that his specific contracts were 
capable of infinite multiplication, result- 
ing in a network of economic relations 
which were interdependent and free. By 
this method the right to work would be 
guaranteed by popular initiative, and the 
revolution would be achieved from be- 
low. 

This was the method that Proudhon 
believed would rescue the revolution 
from the utopia of political maneuvers 
and bring it back to the path of economic 
development. It would teach the working 
class a lesson in practical economics as 
the first step in their political education. 
The people who had overturned the old 
order would be on the way to taking pos- 
session of the revolution. Proudhon op- 
posed Blanc’s plan because it entangled 
the people in the politics of power. If the 


new government owed its prerogative to 
the insurrection of February 24, it was 
illogical to call down authority on these 
same citizens when they presented their 
petitions. But, if it did not, how could 
government function? It has always been 
the same with governments, Proudhon 
declared, and he labeled the persistence 
of hope in revolution by government 
agency the “governmental obsession.” 
Meanwhile, it was the moderate ma- 
jority rather than the radical minority 
which was organizing labor. By establish- 
ing political control over the large section 
of the unemployed who flocked to the 
national workshops, the government was 
driving a wedge into the ranks of the 
working class, attaching one large section 
to its own cause. Without realizing the 
implications of this setback for the mi- 
nority leadership, the Luxembourg work- 
ers, growing impatient at the lack of 
progress, planned to push the govern- 
ment into action by organizing large- 
scale demonstrations of their support and 
presenting their program: the ‘“demo- 
cratic republic,” the ‘‘abolition of the ex- 
ploitation of man by man,” and ‘‘the or- 
ganization of labor through associa- 
tion.’’** The defeat of these projects illus- 
trated, as Proudhon had foreseen, the 
weakness of the apparatus of representa- 
tive government—a weakness of the link 
attaching government to electorate. The 
outcome was, he believed, no less a de- 
feat for the revolution, since any attack 
on governmental power for the purpose 
of arousing the violent instincts of the 
people was a check to progress, whether 
the attack was successful or not. 
Growing out of his observation of the 
demonstrations was the fear that the 
cleavage between people and government 


3 Georges RENARD, La république de 1848 (1848 
1852) (“Histoire socialiste [178g~1900],”’ ed. Jean 
Jaurés, Vol. IX) (Paris, 1905), p. 38. 
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might lead to the formation of an actual 
dictatorship. The authoritarian trend 
that he observed in government policy in 
general, to which this new revolutionary 
government was no stranger, was in dan- 
ger of being strengthened by the eager- 
ness of the left-wing parties to bolster 
Blanc’s position or force his ‘‘commu- 
nist”’ policy on the cabinet. Proudhon 
believed that Blanc harbored this design, 
in whole or in part, at the time of the 
manifestations of March 17 and April 16 
and that he was prevented from achiev- 
ing his objective only by the failure of his 
followers to carry the day. That the les- 
son of intervention was not lost on the 
working class was shown by their invad- 
ing the assembly on May 15~-the new 
republican assembly elected by universal 
suffrage. Their action had for its prece- 
dent the uprising of February 24 but was 
without any of the political justification 
of that earlier occasion. Labor had been 


disappointed, however, by the working 
of universal suffrage, which had not re- 
turned a single socialist deputy to the 
assembly. On the contrary, it had so 
strengthened the moderate republicans 
that they were free to swing much nearer 


to the conservatives, who were now 
openly pressing for an end of softness 
toward the workers. Proudhon had been 
skeptical of the reliance being put in the 
electoral process, the belief in the ‘‘divin- 
atory instinct of the multitude, which en- 
ables it to discern at a glance the merit 
and worth of the candidates,”’” but he 
unequivocally condemned the use of 
force against the government. Neverthe- 
less, he was named a member of the in- 
surrectionary government that was pro- 
claimed, a selection which reveals more 
appreciation of his reputation as a social- 
ist than knowledge and understanding of 
his writings.*! 
# General idea, Pp. 130 


On June 4 Proudhon entered on a new 
phase of his revolutionary career. Chosen 
as a deputy to the assembly in a supple- 
mentary election, he was now faced with 
the task of reconciling his opposition to 
the “‘jacobin”’ method of revolution with 
his position of governmental responsibil- 
ity. The tragic June Days found him, 
however, a helpless prisoner of the as- 
sembly’s majority. His dejection at not 
being able to give any assistance to the 
besieged workers strengthened his sense 
of the isolation of deputies from their 
constituents. “This insulator,’ he dubbed 
the legislature. 


The memory of the June Days will weigh 
eternally like remorse on my heart. I avow it 
with sorrow; until the 25th I had foreseen noth- 
ing, known nothing, divined nothing. Elected 
representative of the people fifteen days ago, I 
had entered the national assembly with the 
timidity of a child, with the ardor of a neophyte. 
Busy in meetings of the bureaus and committees 
from nine o’clock on, I had ceased to be in con- 
tact with the masses: by virtue of absorbing 
myself in legislative work, I had entirely lost 
track of current happenings. I knew nothing 
either of the situation at the national work- 
shops, nor of the government’s policy, nor of the 
intrigues which were fomenting in the bosom of 
the assembly. It is necessary to have lived in 
this insulator which is called the national as- 
sembly, in order to perceive how the men who 
are the most completely ignorant of the state of 
a country are almost always the ones who repre- 
sent it. I set myself to read everything that the 
distribution bureau sends the representatives: 
proposals, reports, brochures, even the Moniteur 
and the Bulletin of the laws. The greater part of 
my colleagues of the left and the extreme left 
were in the same perplexity of spirit, in the same 
ignorance of the daily facts. The national work- 
shops were spoken of only with a kind of fright; 
for fear of the people is the defect of all those 
who belong to authority; the people, as concerns 
power, is the enemy. Every day we vote sub- 
sidies to the national workshops, trembling at 


33See E. Dottfans and J.-L. Puecu, P. J. 
Proudhon et la révolution de 1848 (Paris, 1948), pp 
48-49, for a brief discussion of the extent of popular 
knowledge of Proudhon’s writings. 
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the incapacity of power, and at our helpless- 
ness. 34 


The parliamentary step was not an 
easy one for Proudhon to take, although 
it was not altogether inconsistent with 
his views, as some of his biographers sug- 
gest. The possibility of his serving as 
deputy had already arisen when his 
name was included on working-class lists 
in the April balloting; but, although he 
was willing, he seems to have believed 
that it was improbable that he would 
ever be elected because of his recognized 
opposition to political action in so far as 
its current methods and objectives were 
concerned. There was, however, no prej- 
udice in his mind to prevent his trying to 
influence the government to adopt a pol- 
icy of social revolution as he interpreted 
it, even from a position inside the govern- 
ment. Proudhon was not against govern- 
ment as such; he was not for boycotting 
it in its legitimate functioning, any more 
than for overthrowing it by violence. 
What he opposed was the reliance on it 
for action that should start with the 
people, because the procedure of looking 
to governmental initiative deflected the 
attention of citizens from the real needs 
of society and prevented their inquiring 
into these needs and reaching an under- 
standing of them. 

The effect of the disastrous June Days 
was to spur him to a trial of his strength. 
Aside from his sympathy for the de- 
feated workers, he could not feel regret 
at the foundering of Louis Blanc’s hopes 
for a governmental guarantee of work. 
Rather, he judged that the moment was 
ripe for broaching his own system. On 
July 8 he put forward a startling project 
in an editorial on the terme, the period at 
which bills became due: ‘‘The ferme! here 
is the terme! How are we going to pay the 


34 Confessions, pp. 168-69. 


terme? ...Go and ask your vaunted 
preservers for work, for credit, for bread! 
What they have to offer you for your- 
selves, for your wives and your children, 
is blood and corpses.’’*S Farmers, ten- 
ants, and debtors of all kinds were urged 
to demand a decree from the assembly 
ordering proprietors to make a return of 
a third for three years on the amount of 
the debts owed them on rent due on their 
lodgings and their farm property. A half 
would be held by the state, the other half 
to be returned to the individual debtors. 
Industry and commerce would thereby 
gain new activity. The punishment for 
this article was suspension of Le Repré- 
sentant du Peuple by General Louis 
Cavaignac, who had been made dictator 
at the time of the June uprising; but 
Proudhon rose undaunted in the cham- 
ber to move the adoption of his project 
in the form of law. 

To imagine that Proudhon had much 
hope of success from his career as a legis- 
lator would be to question the serious- 
ness of his criticism of the governmental 
revolution, the revolution from above. 
He declared later that his project “was 
nothing less than a declaration of the dis- 
crediting of power. I proposed to cre- 
ate a precedent which, if it succeeded, 
would have resulted in suppressing little 
by little the whole governmental ma- 
chine.’’** It is not surprising that he had 
to defend himself against the tumultuous 
indignation of the scandalized deputies. 
The measure was reported out of the 
finance committee with a recommenda- 
tion for its defeat. Proudhon had en- 
rolled himself on this committee when he 
entered the assembly, with the assertion 
that he was a financial expert, and he and 
the socialist Pierre Leroux cast the only 
votes in favor of adoption. The ensuing 

38 PRoUDHON, (Euvres completes, XVII, 92-93. 

3 PROUDHON, Confessions, p. 186 
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debate was led by Thiers, supported by 
an imposing group of the most eminent 
contemporary economists: Bastiat, Léon 
Faucher, Berryer, and Duvergier de 
Hauranne. Thiers exerted his utmost in 
oratorical brilliance to confound Prou- 
dhon, whose halting delivery andawkward 
gestures were the result of his inexperi- 
ence as a public speaker. But he persisted 
determinedly through smiles, hisses, and 
calls for order, “choosing carefully the 
formulas most calculated to irritate and 
terrify his audience.’’? In the end his 
project was voted down with near una- 
nimity. Only his friend, Greppo, a work- 
man, supported him. 

If there was any hope left of rescuing 
the vanishing ideal of the “‘democratic 


and social republic,’’ Proudhon believed 
that it lay in the attempt to draw to- 
gether the radicals, or the ‘‘Mountain,” 
and the socialists. He promoted this proj- 
ect in his new newspaper, Le Peuple, 
which had replaced Le Représentant du 


Peuple. The issue was no longer, he main- 
tained, between monarchy and democ- 
racy, but between capital and Jabor. 
What good was served in calling one’s 
self a democrat if one did not belong to 
the party of the people? The Socialist 
party was now the people’s party, and 
those who had for so long failed to under- 
stand the reality of socialism should 


17 RENARD, Pp. 97 


henceforth think of using its power.** At 
a meeting in the office of Le Peuple, a 
delegation of workingmen decided to 
support Frangois Raspail for president of 
the republic in the winter elections. 
Raspail was leader of one of the popular 
clubs and, since June, had been a prisoner 
at Vincennes. Proudhon sought to per- 
suade Alexandre Lédru-Rollin to retire 
as the candidate of the Mountain and 
unite his following with theirs. Lédru re- 
fused, however, and the project lapsed. 
Proudhon’s comment on the Mountain’s 
decision can stand as the summary of his 
judgment onthe course of the February 
revolution viewed as a whole: 

The social revolution is the goal, they said a 
long time before February; the political revolu- 
tion is the means. Thus, they concluded, it is for 
us, who are political men before all else; for us, 
who continue the tradition of ’93, and who 
made the Republic in February, to establish 
true socialism on the initiative of government, 
to absorb all divergent schools in our synthesis 
by seizing the economic helm along with the 
political helm. 

Thus the Mountain, always on the lookout 
for power, began all over again with the ideas of 
Robespierre, of Baboeuf, and of Louis Blanc all 
at the same time; it proclaimed more loudly 
than has ever been done before the necessity of 
imposing the Revolution from above, and what 
Revolution? instead of proposing it, as I wished, 
from below.39 
NewcomsB COLLEGE 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


39 Thid., p. 211. 


38 Confessions, p. 208. 





THE TRIUMPH OF NATIONALISM IN THE GERMAN SOCIALIST 
PARTY ON THE EVE OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


WILLIAM MAEHL 


HE bright hope that the interna- 

tional solidarity of the working 

class would make a world war im- 
possible was shattered by the big guns 
before Liége in 1914. War on a mam- 
moth scale exposed the strength of the 
national state system and the bank- 
ruptcy of the Second International. It 
revealed that the political development 
of the world’s proletariat since 1848 had 
been in the direction of reformism and 
nationalism and not along lines predicted 
by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels.’ 

Upon the German Social Demo- 
cratic party (Sozialdemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands or SPD) must fall the 
main responsibility for the collapse of the 
Second International. The SPD was the 
keystone of the International, and, when 
that keystone was torn from its positic 
by the force of nationalism, the proud 
arch of working-class unity crumbled in 
an instant. 

It is a strange thing to recall the im- 
mense hopes that in 1914 the proletariat 
of all countries associated with the rise of 
German socialism, the strongest “‘revolu- 
tionary’’ mass movement the world had 
ever seen. The SPD was in those days the 
model and stay for all other socialist 
parties. It had developed into a tightly 
co-ordinated, strictly disciplined, and 
centralized mass organization which ex- 
cited the envy and wonderment of all 
other political parties. It alone possessed 

In 1848 Marx and ENGELS wrote: ‘‘Modern 
industrial labor, the same in England asin France, 
in America as in Germany, has stripped him [the 
worker] of every trace of national character” 
(Manifesto of the Communist party |New York, 
1938], p. 19). 


the three requirements for conquest of 
power in the state: unity, leadership, and 
mass following. On almost every count 
the position of primacy among socialist 
parties was unquestioningly conceded to 
the SPD. The proceedings of its conven- 
tions, in which were threshed out the 
main issues that occupied the attention 
of the socialist world, were studied by 
proletarian cadres everywhere. 

The impressive paper victories that 
the radical majority in the SPD won an- 
nually in party conventions deceived 
millions into thinking that all was well 
with the international workers’ brother- 
hood. Few people were really aware that 
an altered position of the party in the 
state had changed the outlook of the 
SPD or that material circumstances had 
corrupted it from within. Since the repeal 
of the antisocialist laws in Germany in 
1891, the SPD had undergone a meta- 
morphosis from a proletarian party that 
had at first waged a revolutionary 
struggle against the state into a mass 
movement content to work for economic 
reform and democracy within the state. 
But it was not commonly understood 
that by 1912 the SPD was reformist in 
spirit and action and revolutionary 
merely in word.? 

The fiction prevailed that through the 

Eugen PraGer, Geschichte der unabhdngigen 
sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands (Berlin, 
1921), pp. 14 and 97; Philipp ScHEmEMANN, Der 
Zusammenbruch (Berlin, 1921), p. 1; Friedrich 
STAMPFER, Die vierzehn Jahre der ersten deutschen 
Republik (Karlsbad, 1936), p. 19; Paul Fréuica, 
Zehn Jahre Krieg und Burgerkrieg (2 vols.; Berlin, 
1924), I, 25-27; and Gustav Eckstein, Die deutsche 
Sozialdemokratie wiahrend des Weltkrieges (Zurich, 
1917), pp. 4and 32. 
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years the party had held fast to the fa- 
mous Erfurt program.’ Drafted by Karl 
Kautsky in 1891, the high-tide year of 
German radicalism, that program in its 
second part was of pure Marxist tenor.‘ 
It stressed the continuous and ineluc- 
table development of the working class, 
in accordance with the postulates of dia- 
lectical materialism, toward the revolu- 
tionary seizure of political power and the 
establishment by class dictatorship of so- 
cialism in Germany. Its conclusions fol- 
lowed from the premise that the growth 
of capitalism must bring with it an inten- 
sification in the exploitation and misery 
of those elements in society with nothing 
to sell but their labor power. Twenty 
years later this program had come to 
have the sacred status of articles of faith.’ 
Kautsky himself had been chiefly respon- 
sible for this. Supported by August 
Bebel, the No. 1 figure of the party, he 
had fought tirelessly in defense of the 


orthodox planks of his platform.® As ex- 
pounded in the torrent of articles, bro- 
chures, and books that poured from 
Kautsky’s pen,’ orthodox Marxism be- 


* Text is in Wilhelm Scnréper, Handbuch der 
sotialdemokratischen Parteitage, 1863-1909 (Munich, 


1gI0), pp. 470°73 


4 Franz Menrino, Geschichte der deutschen Sosial- 


demokratie (4 vols.; Stuttgart, 1897), III, 542 


‘Ludwig OQuesset, ‘‘Worin bestand eigentlich 
Hildebrands Verbrechen?” Sosialistische Monats- 
hefte (hereafter cited as ‘‘SM"’), XVIII (1912), 1301. 


* While the controversial literature on revisionism 
and orthodox Marxism is very extensive, Kautsky’s 
fundamental! theses are set forth most clearly in the 
following writings by him: Bernstein und das sozial 
demobratische Programm: eine Antikritik (Stuttgart, 
1899); Die sosiale Revolution (Berlin, 1902); Der Weg 
sur Macht (Berlin, 1910); and Taktische Siromungen 
in der deutschen Sosialdemokratie (Berlin, 1911). See 
also his later articles in the Neue Zeit (hereafter 
cited as ‘‘VZ”’): ‘Reform und Revolution,” XXVII 
(1908), 180-91, 220-32, and 252-59; “Die statisti 
sche Methode der Prophezierung,” 1bid., pp. 400 
yo2; “‘Sekte oder Klassenpartei,” idid., XXVII 
(1900), 4-14; and ‘‘Positive Arbeit und Revolu- 


tion,” shid., pp. 224-37 


came the gospel of the party and cele- 
brated its triumph at every congress.* 
Kautsky’s Catiline, Eduard Bernstein, 
who championed a pacific, evolutionary, 
and pragmatic revision of Marx,’ had 
never seemingly won a major encounter 
against the redoubtable Kautsky-Bebel 
front. 

Despite all the consistency of its reso- 
lutions, however, the party had aposta- 
sized. The majority had unwittingly 
wandered far along the side road of op- 
portunism. It had allowed tactics almost 
entirely to supersede strategy in the 
movement, and this meant that the 
movement was itself exalted while the 
goal tended to become obscured. Tactics 
were invariably reformist and pragmatic. 
They no longer ruled out the possibility 
of an orderly and gradual development of 
the capitalist-monarchic state into 'the 
social-democratic state of the future. 

Early indications of this appeared in 
1891 when a right opposition came into 
existence and Georg von Vollmar pub- 
lished his famous “El Dorado” speeches, 
which challenged the thesis that the SPD 


7 A great part of Kautsky’s writings still remains 
unedited and unpublished. The writer of this article 
learned in conversation with Kautsky’s son, Bene- 
dikt Kautsky, in Zurich that the bulk of his father’s 
papers has finally found asylum in the Social 
Archives of Amsterdam. For his part in smuggling 
his father’s library out of Austria at the time of the 
Anschluss, Benedikt was sentenced to seven years 
in the concentration camp at Ausschwitz. 


*Wilhelm Ditrmann, “Wie Alles kam: Deutsch- 
lands Weg seit 1914"’ (unpublished MS in posses- 
sion of Dittmann in Zurich) (hereafter cited as 
“Dittmann MS”), p. 36. Kautsky averred that the 
great majority of the party membership agreed with 
him (‘Reform und Revolution,” Joc. cit., p. 181). 


* Bernstein’s statement of the revisionist position 
may be found in Voraussetsungen des Sozialismus 
und die Aufgaben der Sozialdemokratie (Berlin, 
1899); Zur Geschichte und Theorie des Sozialismus 
(Berlin, 1901), esp. pp. 406-16, where he defends 
his theses against Kautsky; and his article, 
‘‘Kautsky’s Logik: eine abermalige Zuriickweisung,”’ 
NZ, XXVII (1908), 402-6 
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was a revolutionary party.'® At the Er- 
furt convention Vollmar contended that 
more sensible than a policy that dwelt 
upon economic breakdown and the over- 
throw of capitalism would be one that 
strove for limited and practical objec- 
tives, the collective attainment of which 
would implement a natural transition to 
socialism." Vollmar’s position was ,re- 
garded as defeatist and tantamount to 
an admission that capitalism had ob- 
tained a new and indefinite lease on life. 
The majority rather believed that the 
supreme crisis of capitalist society was at 
hand. Bebel himself succumbed to this 
illusion. He told the convention: ‘Yes, I 
am convinced that the realization of our 
end goal is so near that there be few in 
this hall who will not live to see that 
day.’’” Kautsky, too, awaited “the day” 
and did not exclude from his calculations 
the possibility of an armed insurrection, 
although both he and Bebel were agreed 
on the high value that they attached to 


parliamentary activity and acquisition of 
a socialist majority in the reichstag."* 
Vollmar was almost isolated at Erfurt, 
and his apostasy caused no great appre- 
hension. Yet his announcement—‘‘The 
open hand to those of good will, the fist 


to those of evil !’’'*—was the first trumpet 
call heralding a generation of reformism. 
There were many outside the inner circle 
of the party who felt as he did. A prodi- 
gious economic growth was setting in at 
the beginning of the 1890’s, which could 
not fail to act as a soporific upon revolu- 

'e Reprinted in VoLLMAR, Die ndchsten Aufgaben 
der deutschen Sozialdemokratie (Munich, 1899). 

"t See Protokoll tiber die Verhandlungen des Partei- 
tages des sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands, 
abgehalten in Erfurt, 1891 (Berlin, 1891), p. 182. 

" [bid., p. 172. 

‘3 Boris GOLDENBERG, Beitrdge sur Soziologie der 
deutschen Vorkriegssozialdemokratie (Berlin, 1931), 
pp. 15-16. 


4 VOLLMAR, p. 6. 


tionary enthusiasm. The unprecedented 
upswing of German capitalism created a 
contradiction between the theory of 
Marxism and the practice of the working 
class that was next to impossible to re- 
solve. Many perplexed friends of the pro- 
letariat, observing the rising standard of 
living among the masses, rejected the 
Marxian theory of value. They could not 
accept, in particular, the Marxian con- 
cept of surplus value. 

The right oppositionists suspected 
that Marx had made about the biggest 
mistake of his career in his prediction 
that a long-term increase in the produc- 
tivity of labor power in the category of 
consumers’ goods would lead eventually 
to an inverse reduction in the value of all 
labor power, that is, wages. That this 
prognostication had not come true was 
evident from the official vocational and 
tax figures for the German Empire, pub- 
lished in 1895. These statistics seemed to 
indicate that the workers had not sunk 
into a condition of ‘‘stationary misery”; 
so far from this, the German people ap- 
peared to be deploying into an El Do- 
rado. The doubting Thomases held their 
fire only long enough to absorb the third 
volume of Marx’s Capital, which ap- 
peared in 1894. But it failed to resolve 
the paradox, and the confusion was 
greater than ever. The right opposition- 
ists reached the conclusion that the mas- 
ter had mistaken the consequences of an 
increased productivity of labor power be- 
cause of failure to take proper account of 
two factors: (1) the necessity of elevating 
the standard of living in order to absorb 
increased output of consumers’ necessity 
goods and (2) the pressure exerted on 
capital by the working class itself in the 
form of labor unions which could force 

's Ernst GUNTHER, Die revisionistische Bewegung 


in der deutschen Sozialdemokratie (Leipzig, 1905), 
Part I, pp. 4-s. 
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the grant of higher wages. If there really 
was a tendency in the capitalist mode of 
production to depress the proletarian to 
a mere subsistence level of existence, 
that is, to wages barely sufficient to re- 
produce his labor power, this tendency 
had, at least temporarily, been checked. 
The time schedule of revolution was off. 

In the years 1896-98 Bernstein, for- 
merly editor of the Soztaldemokrat, the 
party's central organ in the years of per- 
secution, commenced the publication of a 
series of articles on the problems of so- 
cialism in the Neue Zeit. Though in no 
way a systematic treatment of socialism, 
these articles drew attention to many 
facets of party ideology and practice that 
needed revision. In the spring of 1898, 
however, Bernstein published the first 
systematic critique of Marxism by a 
Marxist. His Voraussetzungen dgs So- 


zialismus und die Aufgaben der Sotialde- 
mokratie {Hypotheses of socialism and 


the tasks of social democracy] provoked 
the longest and most violent polemic in 
the history of the SPD before 1912. The 
Bernstein discussion occupied the atten- 
tion of the party conventions of Stuttgart 
(1898), Hannover (1899), and Dresden 
(1903). It generated an acrimony and at- 
tained a scope that were simply incred- 
ible. It drew into its vortex nearly all 
the major theorists of the socialist world, 
such as Parvus (Alexander Helphand), 
Rosa Luxemburg, Kautsky, Franz Meh- 
ring, Bebel, and Clara Zetkin of Ger- 
many; George Plekhanov of Russia; 
Antonio Labriola of Italy; and Jules 
Guesde and Jean Jaurés of France.” 
Bernstein's central tenet was that 
there were serious flaws in the Marxian 
theory of the progressive impoverish- 
ment and misery of the proletariat. There 
was, to be sure, a tendency toward that 


*Froucn, Rosa Luxemburg, her life and work, 
trans. FE. Fitzgerald (London, 1940), p. 63 


sort of thing in capitalist society, but a 
countertendency had lately become dom- 
inant which would become stronger, not 
weaker, in the future. In proportion as 
democracy won ground in the civilized 
lands, the probability of a collapse or 
breakdown diminished. The existing or- 
der would gradually be so altered that it 
would “organically grow into social- 
ism.’?? On one occasion Bernstein de- 
clared that it was even possible that so- 
cialism could exist within the framework 
of the capitalist system.’* It behooved 
the SPD, therefore, to think less of strat- 
egy and more of tactics. All the resources 
of the party should be devoted to the 
daily struggle for the improvement of 
workers’ living standards. ‘The goal is 
nothing to me; the movement is every- 
thing!’ he exclaimed.’® Bernstein in- 
trusted to parliamentary and trade-union 
agitation the task of engineering the rev- 
olution that would convert the Wilhel- 
mine state into the classless society of the 
future.” He called upon the SPD to 
“emancipate itself from outworn phrase- 
ology and to emerge in its true character 
of a democratic socialist reform party.’ 
The leading revisionists were intel- 
lectuals like Bernstein, but there were 
also trade-unionists like Karl Legien and 
Paul Umbreit among them.” The huge 
trade-union movement in Germany, 
whose membership in 1913 had passed 
2,500,000, was not militant, much less 
'? See Bernstein’s speech in Protokoll tiber die Ver- 
handlungen des sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutsch- 
lands abgehalten in Stuttgart, 1899 (Berlin, 1899), 
pp. 123-24 
'S Kautsky, Bernstein . . 
‘* Zur Geschichte . . 
2 GUNTHER, p. 45; see also BERNSTEIN, Voraus- 
setsung des Sosialismus, pp. 163-65 


-» Pp. 40. 


. des Sozialismus, p. 95. 


** Voraussetsung des Sosialismus, p. 165. 


* Erika Rix, Der Revisionismus: ein Revisions- 
versuch der deutschen Marxistischen Theorie, 1890 
1914 (Zurich, 1936), pp. 22 and 25. 
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revolutionary,” and revisionism with its 
emphasis upon slow but steady pressure 
for reform appealed to it. Logically, the 
trade-unions supplied the main mass sup- 
port for the revisionist wing within the 
SPD. 

In reviewing the position of the ortho- 
dox majority in the party, it is necessary 
toexercisegreat caution. It took only a few 
years after 1898 to show that the major- 
ity was not homogeneous and that only a 
tiny minority on the extreme left of the 
majority really adhered to the pristine 
credo of revolutionary Marxism. The 
left refused any modus vivendi with bour- 
geois aims or ideology. It stubbornly 
clung to the dream of the revolutionary 
seizure of power by the proletariat and 
to the consequent demise of capitalism. 
It did not oppose reforms but regarded 
the campaign for the improvement in liv- 
ing conditions and the realization of de- 
mocracy as no more than a useful prepa- 
ration of the proletariat for revolutionary 
tasks. Reforms were not ends in them- 
selves. Those that did not aim at the fur- 
therance of the ultimate goal of seizure of 
state power were worse than useless, for 
they deceived the workers into thinking 
that the revolution would be unneces- 
sary. Already, in consequence of the ris- 
ing tide of general prosperity, the Ger- 
man worker, like his English comrade, 
was in danger of losing interest in social- 
ist aims.?* Actually, contended the in- 
transigents, any improvement in the 
status of the working class in capitalist 
society could be only a temporary phe- 
nomenon. Rosa Luxemburg, who was the 
brains of the left, argued that the capi- 


23 There were only about 1,200 strikes between 
1900 and 1914, involving 200,090 out of 18,000,000 
workers (Paul MERKER, Deutschland, sein oder nicht 
sein? [2 vols.; Mexico City, 1944], I, 31). 

Anne Barer, Rosa Luxemburg (Wiirzburg, 
1933), pp- 85-86. 


talist credit system had the effect of end- 
lessly extending production to a point 
where output would far surpass the ab- 
sorptive capacity of the money market. 
This tendency would produce crises of 
ever deepening intensity and would lead 
ultimately to the collapse of the system.’ 
Therefore, in no case might reforms be 
permitted to substitute for the revolu- 
tionary conquest of power by the pro- 
letariat as the indispensable precondition 
to the establishment of socialism.” The 
leaders of this group, which considered 
itself the sole heir of the Erfurt program, 
were Luxemburg, Karl Liebknecht, Clara 
Zetkin, Arthur Stadthagen, Anton Pan- 
nekoek, Hans Herzfeld, and Franz 
Mehring. 

The preponderant eclectic group with- 
in the majority may be designated the 
“center.”’ It was professedly no less zeal- 
ous than the left in its devotion to Marx- 
ism and in its religious denunciation of 
revisionist heresies. But it, no less than 
the revisionists it denounced, had really 
apostasized. The center, however, hid 
this fact from the world, perhaps even 
from itself, behind a screen of words. 
With it, emphasis and proportion were 
everything. Bebel was the political leader 
and Kautsky the master-theorist of the 
center. 

The center agreed with the left that 
class antagonisms were intensifying and 
that crises of ever greater magnitude, 
both internal and external,.could be ex- 
pected to dislocate the established order 
in years to come.”’ It, too, subscribed to 
the revolutionary thesis of the overthrow 


*° Frouicn, Luxemburg, pp. 71-75. 

2° LUXEMBURG, Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 1925), 
III, 126-27. 

77 E.g., see the resolutions of the Dresden con- 
vention in Protokoll tiber die Verhandlungen des 
Parteitages der sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutsch- 
lands abgehalten in Dresden,’ 1903 (Berlin, 1903), 
pp. 418-19. 
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of capitalism by the class-conscious pro- 
letariat. Bebel, no less than Luxemburg, 
confidently awaited the collapse of the 
existing system and, like the latter, erred 
in estimating the longevity and vitality 
of capitalism. Thus in 1901 he was san- 
guine that an imminent economic crisis 
would ruin revisionism and that there- 
after Bernstein would lose his following, 
like the celebrated tenor who had lost his 
voice. He told the Liibeck convention: 
‘Bernstein's advent would not have had 
any lasting significance for the party if 
we had not experienced an epoch of pros- 
perity of extraordinary duration and if 
this fact had not shaken the belief of a 
large number of people in the correctness 
of our previous prognosis. But now the 
crisis has come. .. . I am convinced that 
had it come two and one half years ago 
instead of this spring Bernstein’s book 
would never have been written.””* 

But the “crisis’’ of 1900-1902 proved 
to be only a recession, and the revisionist 
heresy did not die. Similar recessions re- 
curred in 1907-9 and in 1913, but, in gen- 
eral, the prodigious economic growth of 
Germany with its attendant prosperity 
lasted right down to the war.?? At the 
party conventions of Hannover (1899), 
Liibeck (1901), Dresden (1903), Jena 

1905), Nuremberg (1908), and Magde- 
burg (1910) the majority was compelled 
to fight a waxing reformist movement.*° 
\t Dresden the acrimony was so bitter 
that a split in the party was only nar- 
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Berlin, 1901), p. 169 


* August Mar, “Partei und Gewerkschaft in 
Statistik,” Abhandlungen und Vor- 

en Bildung, 11 (Dresden, 1912), 
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New York, 1940), pp. 41, 52, and 81; and W. 
SomBarT, Die Volkswirtschaft im neun- 
sehnten Jahrhundert (Berlin, 1931), pp. 368-69 
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® Dittmann MS, p. 36 


rowly averted.” Yet, despite the current 
of the times, which set heavily in the di- 
rection of reformism, the party leader- 
ship was able to defeat every attempt of 
the revisionists to capture control of the 
SPD. 

The theory of the center, as formu- 
lated by Kautsky, was the ideology of a 
historically retarded workers’ movement. 
It bore out the assertion that the working 
class cannot develop an exclusively revo- 
lutionary class consciousness in an era 
when the upper bourgeoisie has by some 
artifice averted a decisive struggle with 
an archaic aristocracy. While the right 
(the revisionists) openly abandoned rev- 
olutionary Marxism, the center sought to 
alter it, to accommodate it to changed 
social relations, but succeeded only in 
corrupting the meaning of Marx. 

The center was well aware that the 
worst asperities of the capitalist order 
had already been worn down and that 
there was emerging a trend toward the 
democratization of the German state.” 
But this did not obviate the fact that 
over a long period of time class antago- 
nisms were really becoming more rather 
than less acute.** The ultimate class 
struggle for political power must, in con- 
sequence, dominate every consideration 
of tactics. The fact was that Bernstein’s 
theories put socialism itself on trial, for, 
if an accommodation of the proletariat to 
existing social relations rendered capital- 
ism more palatable, thus averting a col- 
lapse of the existing system, socialism 
ceased to be a historic necessity. And if 
the concept of socialism were retained by 


Walter Crort, Die Entwicklung der An- 
schauungen tiber sociale Reform in der deutschen 
Sosialdemokratie nach den sozialdemokratischen Par- 
teitageprotokollen von 1890 bis 1912 (Berlin, 1915), 
Pp. 41 

® Kautsky, Der Weg sur Macht, p. 69 


33 [bid., p. 75 and passim. 
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a reformist party, it could only be in 
emasculated form. 


Kautsky adduced a host of reasons. 


why the absolute impoverishment of the 
masses was inescapable.*4 He expected 
that out of the fact of ultimate stationary 
misery would arise a revolutionary class- 
conscious proletariat, even as Marx had 
foretold. As the bourgeoisie sought to 
fasten ever new shackles on the working 
class and to strengthen the reactionary 
nature of the class state, an inevitable in- 
tensification of the class struggle would 
set in, as a result of which a militant up- 
heaval would come.*s 

The center placed less emphasis upon 
the character and strategy of the coming 
revolution than upon its aims. In his for- 
mulation of “revolutionary” aims Kaut- 
sky strongly underlined the fact that the 
purpose of the conquest of power by the 
proletariat was the establishment of po- 
litical democracy. This was the same as 
nation-wide government by a parliamen- 


tary Socialist majority. For Kautsky the 


” 


fight for “real parliamentarism,” as he 
called it, was the decisive struggle of the 
social revolution.** By comparison, that 
for the overthrow of capitalism was al- 
most ignored or at any rate relegated to 
the remote future. Heeding Kautsky, the 
center threw everything into the fight to 
abolish absolutism in Germany. This 
fight, and not that against “capitalist ex- 
ploitation,”’ was for this faction the tan- 
gible expression of the sharpening of the 
class struggle.’?7 In the corrupt Marxist 
lexicon of the center the word “pro- 
letariat’’ was defined as “democracy” 
and the expression ‘ruling classes’’ as 
“military monarchy.” 

34 [bid., pp. 72-106 

38 [bid., pp. 81-84. 


37 Kaursky, Der politische Massenstreik (Berlin, 
1914), p. 104; compare his Die soziale Revolution, 
Part II, pp. 5-11. 


3 GOLDENBERG, p. 16. 
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Democracy was viewed by the center 
as the threshold to socialism. Said Kaut- 
sky, “Only the parliamentary republic— 
whether with or without a monarchic 
apex in the English style—can, in my 
opinion, form the ground out, of which 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the socialist society can emerge. This re- 
public is the state of the future for which 
we must strive.’’** In the meantime the 
proletariat must not consent to share 
governmental power in the bourgeois- 
feudal state, for this might alleviate the 
predicament of the foe and prejudice the 
struggle for parliamentarism. 

To summarize, ideologically the dif- 
ferences between center and right were 
much greater than those between center 
and left. They can, nonetheless, be re- 
duced to two: first, the right was san- 
guine over the future of the working class 
within the capitalist state; second, the 
revisionists thought the necessary pre- 
conditions for the peaceful growth of cap- 
italist into socialist society already ob- 
tained in Germany and that consequent- 
ly revolution was superfluous. The center 
would concede neither of these supposi- 
tions. It cleaved to the “catastrophe” 
thesis of the dislocation of capitalism 
through recurrent crises, domestic and 
international, and to the need of revolu- 
tion as a precondition of socialism. 

Fundamental agreement in ideology 
for long obscured the more important 
fact that the spirit and practice of the 
center were not those of the left. It is true 
that the center was in agreement with 
the left that the aim of the proletariat 
was the conquest of power in the state, 
but it differed in the attention and em- 
phasis it accorded to the revolution as 
an armed uprising. The center played 
down or ignored the violent aspects of the 
“inevitable” revolution and, as time 

3* Quoted in GOLDENBERG, p. 16. 
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passed, was led to relegate the revolution 
more and more to the distant future. But 
the left recognized that, while German 
social democracy had indeed devised 
other ways of waging the class struggle 
than simply through insurrection, the 
use of violence would ‘“‘always remain the 
ultima ratio for the working class, the su- 
preme law of the class struggle.’’** The 
left indorsed the view of the Polish Jew- 
ess, Rosa Luxemburg, that ‘‘the charac- 
ter of social democracy in bourgeois so- 
ciety is essentially oppositional; it may 
come forward as a government party 
only on the ruins of the bourgeois 
state.’’*” For the center, when all is said, 
the end goal of the revolution was not the 
overthrow of capitalism and the estab- 
lishment of the classless socialist society, 
or even the destruction of an outmoded 
socio-economic set of relations, but 
simply the abolition of Wilhelmine ab- 
solutism. This eclectic demand of the 
center was also that of the party and is 
the real explanation for the immense 
mass following of the latter. 

Clearly, in matters of practice the 
great majority of the party actually 
stood closer to the revisionists than to 
the revolutionaries, much closer than 
most party members dared to admit. 
Centrism seemed to many not so much 
the antithesis of reformism as a more 
palatable embodiment of it. Men like 
Bebel, Kautsky, Friedrich Ebert, Dr. 
Otto Braun, and Philipp Scheidemann, 
for all their devotion to orthodox dogma, 
unwittingly gravitated toward reform- 
ism. They finished by following the right 
into apostasy from the proletarian revo- 
lution. In the common resort of right and 
center to pragmatic methods to promote 
broad mass interests on the eve of the 
war, in their absorption with parliamen- 

 Frouicn, Luxemburg, p. 87 

« LuxemBurs, IIL, 2732 


tary activity, trade-union work, electoral 
campaigns, and cultural-political propa- 
gandizing among the lower classes, there 
was essential harmony. ‘‘In the incessant 
penetration into the bourgeois state and 
its institutions,’ wrote Wilhelm Ditt- 
mann, “‘there was no basic difference be- 
tween the revisionists and the radical 
majority and scarcely even a perceptible 
difference.’’*” 

By 1906 the center entered into a 
working alliance with the right, which 
for the first time relegated the left to the 
opposition in the SPD. At Chemnitz in 
1912, déspite a false alarm of a rift be- 
tween right and center, the reformists 
strengthened their control over the party 
apparatus as a result of organizational 
and administrative changes which in- 
volved the establishment of a new com- 
mittee or board of management (Par- 
teiausschuss) and a reshuffling of the 
membership of the central executive 
committee (Vorstand or CEC).” These 
changes strengthened the influence of the 
reformist bureaucracy over policy-mak- 
ing. After 1913 when the right-centrist 
bloc had attained maximum cohesion, so 
adverse was the intra-party balance 
against the revolutionaries that there 
was danger that they would secede from 
the SPD. 

The triumph of reformism within the 
SPD was mainly the result of four things: 
the sensational growth of the party, the 


« Dittmann MS, p. 36 


“See the organizational statute adopted at the 
Chemnitz convention, in Protokoll iber die Ver 
handlungen des Parteitages der sozialdemokratischen 
Partei Deutschlands, abgehalten in Chemnits, 1912 
(hereafter cited as “Chemnits Parteitag”) (Berlin, 
1912), pp. 553-58; cf. Georg Lepresour, ‘‘Die 
Reorganization des Parteivorstandes,”” NZ, XXX 
(1912), 458-59; Heinrich Scnvtz, ‘‘Parteiausschuss 
oder erweiterter Parteivorstand?” NZ, XXX (1912), 
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parallel and related growth of the trade- 
unions, the retardation of proletarian 
class-consciousness imposed by _ Ger- 
many’s eccentric historic development, 
and the wonderful flowering of German 
capitalism in the twenty-five years before 
the war. 

During the years when the antisocial- 
ist laws were in force (1878-90) the party 
was artificially checked and unduly small 
and militant.** Nevertheless, between 
1877 and 1887, despite setbacks, the 
party vote in general reichstag elections 
increased from 493,258 to 763,128.44 The 
SPD’s reichstag representation in the 
elections from 1871 to 1887 are shown in 
Table 1. 

It was not until the elections of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1890 that the party achieved 
its first big success when it polled 1,427,- 


TABLE 1 


Per Cent of 
Votes Cast 


3.19 
6.78 
9.13 
7-59 
6.12 
9.71 
10.12 


298 votes, the largest of any party, and 
won thirty-five seats in the reichstag.” 


43Qn the history of the SPD under the anti- 
socialist laws see Kurt Branpis, Die deutsche 
Soctaldemokratie bis sum Fall des Soszialistengesetses 
(Leipzig, 1931); Paul KAmMprrMeyer, Unter dem 
Sosialistengesets (Berlin, 1928); Menrrc, III, 
Part II, 408-536; and Bertrand Russe, German 
Social Democracy (New York, 1896), pp. 92-115. 

44K. Lamprecut, Deutsche Geschichte der jiingsten 
Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (2 vols.; Berlin, 1912 
13), II, 148-49. It is to be noted that the Socialist 
members of the reichstag, elected by legally guaran- 
teed universal suffrage, could not be evicted. 

4 Figures assembled from Franz WoORKMANN, 
“Ziffern zur Reichstagswahl,” NZ, XXV_ (1906), 
437, and Arbeiter-Fihrer fur Mannheim, Heidelberg 
und Unterbaden, 1912 (Leipzig, 1912), p. 20. 


In spite of the evident hostility of the 
government and ruling classes,‘’ the 
party made marked gains, generally 
speaking, in the five elections following 
the repeal of the antisocialist laws (Table 
aw 

While it is true that 1907 witnessed the 
worst parliamentary setback the party 
had ever suffered,*? 1912 was the year of 


TABLE 2 


Socialist 
Vote 


Per Cent 
| of Votes 
Cast 


1,790,000 23.3 
2,041,470 27.2 
3,010,771 31 

3,259,020 28.9 
4,250,329 34.8 


its greatest victory.’ In this last general 
election before the war, every third voter 


# Lamprecnat, II, 149. 


47 Even after the repeal of the antisocialist laws 
the kaiser and the minister-president of Prussia, 
Count Botho-Eulenburg, never regarded the Social 
Democrats with trust (see Kaiser WiLHetm II, 
Ereignisse und Gestalten aus den Jahren 1878-1918 
(Berlin, 1922], pp. 24 and 33; and Karl F. Nowak, 
Germany's road to ruin [New York, 1932], pp.103 
12). 


“Figures assembled from Arbeiter-Fihrer fiir 
Mannheim, p. 20; Vorwarts, Feb. 21, 1912; Chemnits 
Parteitag, p. 27; WORKMANN, loc. cit.; and Paul 
Hrrscnw and Bruno Borcwarpt, Die Sozialdemo- 
kratie und die Wahlen cum deutschen Reichstage, 1912 
(Berlig, 1912), pp. 17-19 


4 Philipp Scheidemann complained at the Chem- 
nitz convention in 1912 that in 1907 the party had 
not received a reichstag membership in proportion 
to its votes (Chemnits Parteitag, pp. 327-28). 


8° Prince von Biilow, the imperial chancellor 
until 1909, attributed the SPD’s comeback in 1912 
to the collapse of the ‘‘blue-black bloc’’ (triple 
alliance of National Liberals, Conservatives, and 
Catholic Center party) and to the defeat of his 
financial reforms (Bernhard Fiirst von BtLow, 
Denkwiirdigheiten {4 vols.; Berlin, 1930-32], III, 
85). The best analysis of the election of 1912 is in 
Hrrscu and BorcHarnt; see also Chemnitz Parteitag, 
pp. 23-33 and 327~58; and Taichenbuch der Reichs- 
tagswahlen, 1912 (Berlin, 1912). 
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cast for the Socialists, and the party’s 
vote exceeded that for 1907 by 1,000,000. 
In comparison with the 4,250,000 Social- 
ist votes, the total of all other parties to- 
gether was only around 7,950,000." This 
result, it was encouraging to reflect, had 
been achieved in a country where all high 
administrative, military, judicial, and 
governmental posts were closed to Social 
Democrats. 

The emergence of the SPD as a popu- 
lar movement captained by astute or- 
ganizers was reflected by progressively 
stronger increases in the number of its 


TABLE 3 


TABLE 4 
1908 1s! 
1g!to 186 
1913 231 


reichstag, landtag, and communal depu- 
ties. The SPD’s reichstag representation 
rose as shown in Table 3.” 

Representation in the state legislatures 
(landtage) advanced in spite of electoral 
barriers to democratic suffrage, such as 
the three-class and plural voting systems, 
as shown in Table 4.53 Table 5 shows how 
the Socialist communal delegates in- 
creased 54 

* Chemnits Parteitag, p. 27 

" Arbeiter-Fiuhrer fiir Mannheim, p. 20 

*) Riku, p. 3. SPD representatives were, general 
ly speaking, most numerous in the southern German 
legislatures. Bavatia in 1913 had thirty; Baden, 
twenty,,and Wirttemberg, seventeen. But in the 
Prussian landtag, which was the private game pre- 
serve of the East Elbian junkers, there were only 
ten Socialist deputies (Protokoll tiber die Verhand- 
lungen des Parteitages der soctaldemokratischen 
Partei Deutschlands, abgehalien in Jena, 10913 
{hereafter cited as ‘‘Jena Parteitag (191 3)| (Berlin, 


1913], p. 26 


Despite the business recessions of 1907 
and 1913, there was also an increase in 
the number of dues-paying members of 
the party.** On the average, about one- 
fifth of the Social Democratic voters were 
politically organized, although in Ham- 
burg the figure was as high as 36 per 
cent.” Between 1906 and 1913 the num- 
ber of party members for all Germany 
grew by more than 250 per cent. It 
should be noted that the number of or- 
ganized women, who are generally more 
conservative than men, grew faster than 
the collective total of all members (Table 
6).57 

The 720,038 dues-paying members of 


TABLE 5 
11,681 


TABLE 6 


Per Cent Per Cent 
of In of 
Total 


No. of 


Members 
crease 


1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
Iglo0 
Iglt 
Igi2 
1913 


354,327 
530, 466 
587,336 
633,309 
720,038 
836,562 
970,112 
982,850 


$4 RIKLI, p. 3 
88 Jena Parteitag (1913), p. 236 


% Mal, loc. cit., p. 7. The distribution of the 
836,000 members in 1911 among the SPD organiza- 
tions in the electoral districts of the Reich varied 
greatly. It ranged from a few dozen in some dis- 
tricts to 42,000 in Hamburg III. Greater Berlin 
alone claimed 111,000 party members, as much as 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, and Baden combined (Jena 
Parteitag [1913], p. 236; Chemnits Parteitag, p. 10). 


s? Figures from Mat, loc. cit., p. 5, and Jena 
Parteitag (1913), pp. to-11. Percentage increases 
taken from Chemnits Parteitag, p. 10, or computed 
by author. 
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1910 represented 7.9 per cent of all work- 
ers in industry, trade, and commerce.* 
Of this percentage, a minority of persons 
were of nonproletarian background.** In 
the main, however, the membership was 
drawn from the trade-unions, especially 
from the ranks of skilled labor, and from 
unorganized labor. 

The fact that the party was no longer a 
persecuted sect or even an exclusively 
proletarian party imposed a variety of 
practical tasks upon the leadership that 
led the SPD far astray from the militant 
class struggle. The party was faced with 
the need to promote and reconcile broad 
mass interests. Its formula for accom- 
plishing this was the election program of 
1912. While this is not the place to set 
forth the points of this program,* it may 
be said that there was nothing subversive 
about them, that they were prudent, and 
that almost all of them were later made 
law by the republic. The election returns 
seemed to vindicate the wisdom of the 
party leaders in framing an eclectic pro- 
gram upon which more than a third of 
the voters could stand. The belief took 
root with many socialists that, at most, a 
sharp political tug of war would suffice to 
bring democracy to the Reich. Thus more 
and more practical concern for organiza- 
tion and party solidarity elbowed out all 
utopian dreams of general strikes, insur- 
rection, and proletarian dictatorship. 

The party was compelled to maintain 
a highly trained and numerous adminis- 
trative bureaucracy and a press that 
reached into every corner of the country. 
In 1914 there were 4,100 paid party func- 
tionaries and 11,000 salaried employees 


$8 Bericht des Parteivorstandes an den Parteitag 
zu Magdeburg (Berlin, 1910), p. 18. 

‘9 Harry J. Marks, ‘“The sources of reformism in 
the Social Democratic party of Germany, 1890- 
1914,” Journal of modern history, XI (1939), 351-53- 


¢ Program is in Chemnitz Parteitag, pp. 23-55. 


of the party.” With a large pay roll and 
20,000,000 marks invested in business on 
a profit basis throughout the country, the 
SPD was a nation-wide corporation. By 
1974 it owned and operated 94 news- 
papers out of a total of 4,221 German 
journals of all types, a ratio of 2.22 per 
cent,” while 95.7 per cent of all party 
newspapers appeared six times weekly.* 
In the peak year of 1912 there were 
1,478,042 subscribers to the party press.** 

Besides the scientific weekly review, 
Die Neue Zeit, which was brilliantly ed- 
ited by Kautsky,® the propaganda net- 
work of the party also included more or 
less regularly published pamphlets de- 
voted to a variety of things of general in- 
terest to the workingman. Series like the 
“‘Sozialdemokratische Flugschriften,”’ the 
“Arbeiter-Gesundheitsbibliothek,”’ and 
the “‘Sozialdemokratische Gemeindepoli- 
tik”” educated the party following with 
respect to such things as health, hygiene, 
communal suffrage, taxes, school policy, 
municipal administration, and housing. 


* Gregory Zrnoviev, Der Krieg und die Krise des 
Sozialismus (Vienna, 1924), p. 508; J. BorcHARDT, 
Vor und nach dem 4. August, 1914 (Berlin, 1915), p. 
22. 

* Ludwig KANTorRoOw1cz, Die sozialdemokratische 
Presse Deutschlands (Tiibingen, 1922), p. 14. At the 
same time there were only four socialist dailies in 
France (Paul Louis, Histoire du socialisme en 
France [Paris, 1937], p. 315). Apart from the 
women’s organ, Die Gleichheit, edited by Zetkin, 
and Der Wahre Jacob, both of which had very large 
circulations, the most important socialist organs 
were the Vorwdrts, which was both the party’s 
central organ and that of the Berlin party apparatus, 
the Essener Arbeiterseitung, Hamburger Echo, 
Magdeburger Volksstimme, Leipziger Volkszeitung, 
Chemnitzer Volksstimme, Muiinchner Post, and 
Konigsberger V olkszeitung 

6’ KANTOROWICZ, p. 32. 

*4 Chemnitz Parteitag, p. 40. 

*s It should be noted that neither the fortnightly 
Sozialistische Monatshefte, edited by Joseph Bloc, 
which was the mouthpiece of the revisionists, nor 
the triennial scholarly Archiv fiir die Geschichte des 
Sosialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, edited by 
Karl Griinberg, was owned by the SPD. 
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An educational committee (Bildungsaus- 
schuss), with over two hundred com- 
munal affiliated committees ramifying 
into every part of Germany, supervised 
the systematic cultural-political instruc 
tion of the droves of new Socialist 
voters.” 

A second reason for the triumph of 
reformism in the SPD was the existence 
of a powerful trade-union movement in 
Germany and the linkage of that move- 
ment with the party. The German unions 
had waxed powerful on their success in 
increasing members’ wages and reducing 
hours of work in an era of mounting 
prosperity.°’ The Free Trade Unions in 
particular had grown from around 275,- 
ooo members in 1891 to over 2,500,000 in 
1913.°° They had come even to surpass 
the strength of the unions in England, 


* Protokoll uber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages 
des sosialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands abge 
halten in Jena, 1gti (hereafter cited as ‘‘Jena Partei 
tag {[1gr1)") (Berlin, 1t911), p. 49, Zentralbildungs 
ausschuss der SPD, Winke und Ratschlage: Winter 
program, 1912-13 (Berlin, 1912), p. 3 

*’ For the growth of trade-unionism in Germany 
see especially W. Gieicnaur, Geschichte des Ver 
bandes der deutschen Gewerksvereine (Berlin, 1907); 
Paul Hirscurerp, Die freien Gewerkschaften in 
Deutschland, ihre Verbreitung und Entwicklung, 

$y6-1906 (Jena, 1906); Paul KAmMprrMeyver, Ge 
schichte der Gesellschaftsklassen in Deutschland 
Berlin, Proxovitscu, Rabocheye dvi- 
heniye v Germanii {The workers’ movement in 
Petersburg, 1908); William S 
SANDERS, Trade unionism in Germany (Westminster, 
1916); Karl Zwine, Geschichte der deutschen freien 

Jena, 10622); Eugen PRaGer, 

Gewerkschaftszersplitterung,” NZ, 
sos 10; and August BRINGMANN, 
Kreuzweg,”’ 


1gI0 S 


Germany] (St 


Gewerkschaften 
“Zehn ‘Jahre 
XXVII_ (1909), 
“Die deutschen Gewerkschaften am 
VZ, XXVIII 

** Statistics on the growth of the Free Trade 
Unions are given in MAt, loc. cit., p. 5, and RrKut, 
p. &. The Free Trade Unions were one of the three 
main organizations of the German workers, the 
other two being the Christian (comprising mainly 
Catholic and to lesser degree Protestant workers’ 
associations) and the Hirsch-Dunker (progressive) 
trade-unions. Relative memberships for the three, 
as given by STOLPER (p. go), Free, 
2,525,000; Christian, 342,000; and Hirsch-Dunker, 
107,000 


1910), 813-19 


for 1913 were: 


the classic land of trade-unionism.*’ Al- 
though originally established through the 
efforts of Bebel, the Free Trade Unions 
were definitely not socialist. Still they 
were proletarian, and the party leader- 
ship looked upon them as a training camp 
where workers were gradually accus- 
tomed to the habit of organization and to 
discipline and where they unconsciously 
acquired the instinct of class solidarity.” 
From the unions many workers gradu- 
ated into the ranks of the party. SPD 
leaders liked to think that they exercised 
considerable influence over the politics of 
union members. To an extent this was 
true; but the trade-unions undoubtedly 
had a more profound influence over the 
party, and one that was specifically re- 
formist. Trade-union chiefs, such as Carl 
Legien (chairman of the general commis- 
sion of Free Trade Unions), Theodor 
Bémelburg, Adolf von Elm, Otto Hué, 
and Robert Schmidt, were also leaders of 
the right wing of the SPD. The close con- 
nection between the reformists in the 
party and the Free Trade Unions an- 
chored the SPD in calm waters, 

The retardation of proletarian class 
consciousness was a third reason for the 
spread of reformism in the party. This 
retardation was itself a reflection of Ger- 
many’s political immaturity, which dates 
from the Middle Ages. In the course of 
the nineteenth century the bourgeoisie in 
countries like England, France, and 
Italy had triumphed over and assimi- 
lated their feudal aristocracies, but the 
German bourgeoisie hed fumbled their 
one historic opportunity, during the rev- 
olutions of 1848, to do likewise. The Ger- 
man capitalists went 6n to develop an 
empire of trade and industry, but ulti 
mate political authority was allowed to 


6» Merxer, I, 31-32; Mat, loc. cit., p. 4; Ditt- 
mann MS, p. 31. 


7 CROLL, p. 25. 
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slip back into the hands of the aristoc- 
racy and the princes. In Otto von Bis- 
marck’s time the struggle between the 
upper middle class and the nobility was 
adjourned, and this truce carried over 
into the reign of William II. The post- 
ponement of the final bout between the 
upper bourgeoisie and the feudal relics 
had historic consequences for the lower 
classes. It killed off the revolutionary and 
even the liberal enthusiasm of the petty 
bourgeoisie and rendered this class slav- 
ishly submissive before the half-absolut- 
ist government of the kaiser.” The lower 
middle class ‘was content to follow the 
lead of the upper strata. It had no other 
choice unless it cared to league with the 
working-class party, which it did not. 
This peculiar development left the SPD 
as the only party around which demo- 
cratic elements could rally. It encouraged 
the rise of a single peoples’ party with 
democratic aims. The absence of genu- 
inely liberal middle-class parties tended, 
of course, to alter the complexion of the 
SPD in a conservative sense. Circum- 
stances conspired to make of it a recep- 
tacle for all elements of ferment and pro- 
test, thereby obscuring the party’s work- 
ing-class perspective and destroying its 
revolutionary will. The German workers’ 
movement was unable to develop an ex- 
clusively proletarian spirit and militant 
ideology while the different factions of 
the middle class, and especially the 
finance capitalists, had not yet con- 
quered supreme power and remodeled the 
state according to their wants. 

Perhaps the greatest soporific of all for 
the SPD was the prodigious economic 
growth of Germany. Between 1907 and 
1914 German capitalism, as is well 
known, stood at the apex of European 
economies. According to Karl Helfferich, 

"See Karl Rapek, /n den Reihen der deutschen 
Revolution (Munich, 1921), pp. 163-64 


the national wealth increased from 1895 
to 1912 from 200 to 300 billion marks,” 
while the national income rose from 21.5 
to 40 billion marks in the same years.” 
Rikli computed that, taking 1900 as a 
base, the money wage index rose to 133.0 
in 1913 and the index of subsistence to 
125.7.74 It is probably true that the index 
of real wages was already on the down- 
grade by 1910” and that the standard of 
living was noticeably declining by the 
recession of 1913, but money wages con- 
tinued to climb, at least up to 1913, and 
most people viewed the unfavorable busi- 
ness indications as no more than a pass- 
ing cloud in the blue sky of prosperity. 

We can now examine somewhat more 
closely the change that came over the 
SPD on the eve of the war. It is obvious 
that in Germany the first decade of this 
century was an epoch uncommonly fa- 
vorable to small successes. Opportunists, 
rather than martyrs or fanatics, cropped 
up in the warm sun of prewar prosperity. 
Gradually, as the predictions of Marx, 
Engels, and the elder Liebknecht respect- 
ing the collapse of capitalism appeared to 
shatter upon incontrovertible facts, re- 
formism gained a veiled ascendancy over 
the party. By 1912 the SPD was desti- 
tute of revolutionary ambition. The 
right-center coalition had evolved a pol- 
icy that to the end remained fundamen- 
tally incompatible with the original the- 
ory of social democracy. The election 
landslide of 1912 opened up a passage to 
parliamentary power for the SPD. Under 
pressure from the trade-unions and the 
right, the sanguine party leaders pre- 
pared to abandon their former opposition 


7 Deutschlands Volkswohlstand, 1888-1913 (Ber- 
lin, 1913), p. 106. 

73 Ibid., p. 99. wP. ¢, 

*s According to Carl von Tyszka, quoted in 
Riku (p. 5), the index of real wages fluctuated as 
follows: 1890, 77.7; 1900, 100.0; 1910, 82.9. 
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to the state and to stake all upon acquir- 
ing a comanding position in the mon- 
archy. The left trenchantly objected that 
the feudal element still held sway in 
nearly all the more important federal, 
administrative, judicial, and military 
posts; that even the National Liberals 
and Centrists were only occasionally and 
grudgingly admitted to state, provincial, 
or municipal offices; and that a Social 
Democrat, despised as a “hoodlum with- 
out a fatherland,”’ could not even be a 
night watchman in imperial Germany.” 
But against the policy of hostility to the 
state the right urged that continuation of 
the party's policy of rejecting the budget 
in the reichstag, the customary expres- 
sion of the SPD’s principled opposition 
to the state, was likely to prejudice the 
interests of the Socialist voters. At some 
not very distant date it could conceiv- 
ably result in the absurd situation in 
which the SPD, enjoying a commanding 
position in matters of legislation, re- 
jected bills of its own creation. 

Between 1912 and 1914 a Cleavage ap- 
peared that ultimately in wartime split 
the party in two. It was not, precisely 
speaking, the struggle over revisionism 
that caused this, for the formal debate 
over Bernstein's theories had just about 
exhausted its potentialities. It was the 
emergence of a potent nationalism in the 
ranks of the German proletariat. Months 
before war broke out, this elemental force 
of love of country was moving like a river 
of lava, thrusting aside and crumpling so- 
cialist international traditions. The old 
factions of the party regrouped them- 
selves for a new and more ominous 
struggle, upon the outcome of which was 
to depend the fate of the party and the 
chances of European peace. 

The outcome of the fight between na- 
tionalist and internationalist elements in 


* Dittman MS, pp. 14-15 


the SPD had been for some time fore- 
shadowed by the strange stand of the 
German delegations at the conventions 
of the Second International. In an acri- 
monious debate during the International 
congress at Stuttgart in 19077’ the Ger- 
mans refused to support a resolution 
brought in by Gustave Hervé, Jean 
Jaurés, Edouard Vaillant, and a majority 
of the French comrades,” which declared 
that a country that has been attacked is 
entitled to count upon the aid of the 
working class of all lands and that to pre- 
vent war all means were legitimate ‘‘from 
parliamentary intervention to the gen- 
eral strike and insurrection.’’”? Bebel and 
Vollmar argued against the proposal. 
Bebel had recently executed an about- 
face, and he no longer attached the im- 
portance to the general strike that he 
once had.** He was unwilling now to pre- 


Proceedings of the congress are in Inter- 
nationaler Sosialisten-Kongress zu Stuttgart vom 18. 
bis 24. August, 1907 (Berlin, 1907) and Congrés 
socialiste internationale tenu a Stuttgart du 16 au 24 
aout, 1907 (Brussels, 1908). 


™ Edmond Lasxine, L’Internationale et le 
pangermanisme (Paris, 1916), pp. 226-28; Merle 
Farnsop, International socialism and the World 
War (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), p. 15; and Louvts, 
P. 333 

* LASKINE, p. 226. 


8° The Jena convention of the SPD in 1905 re- 
solved, in accordance with a proposal of Bebel’s, that 
the mass strike was ‘‘one of the most effective means 
of battle’ in the struggle for working-class rights 
(Protokoll tiber die Verhandlungen des Parteitages 
der sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands abge- 
halten in Jena, 1905 (Berlin, 1905], p. 143). At the 
Mannheim convention a year later, Bebel, appar- 
ently under the influence of the trade-unions and 
especially of Legien, executed a momentous volte- 


face. He polemicized against the mass strike, point- 


ing out that it had failed in connection with the 
Russian revolution and that, given the party’s pres- 
ent adolescent condition, it would also fail against 
the Krupps, the Stumms, and the military mon- 
archy in Germany, He warned also that the use of 
the strike in time of war could mean the intervention 
of the German proletariat in favor ‘of Russian des- 
potism (Protokoll uber die Verhandlungen des Partei- 
tages der sozialdemokratischen Partei Deutschlands 
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pare trouble for the SPD and to expose it 
to renewed government persecution sim- 
ply for the sake of a dubious resolution 
which no one could be sure would even be 
carried out in a crisis. Sensible of the pri- 
macy of the German section, the other 
delegates were persuaded to devise a for- 
mula more agreeable to the SPD. Thus 
the ultimate Stuttgart resolution obli- 
gated all socialist parties to refuse sup- 
port for increased armaments and spoke 
of preventing war by every means, but it 
neglected to specify by just what means. 
Its pertinent portions are as follows: 

The congress regards it as the duty of all 
workers and their representatives in the parlia- 
ments to oppose all military and naval arma- 
ments with every means at their disposal, to 
refuse all funds for such armaments, and to 
advertise through this action the class character 
of bourgeois society and the motives that com- 
pel the perpetuation of national antago- 
nisms. ... 

The International cannot in advance pre- 
scribe for the several national parties a rigid 
formula to govern action which must necessarily 
vary with time and place; but it has the duty to 
co-ordinate and intensify as far as possible the 
efforts of the working class against militarism 
and war.* 


This resolution spread confusion and 
consternation in the ranks of European 
socialists, and Hervé reproved the Ger- 
mans for having given the International 
a terrible new motto: “‘Working men of 
the world, massacre each other!’’*? 

At the congress of Copenhagen three 
years later, the proponents of the strike 
again strove to make it obligatory in the 
event of war.** But the Anglo-French 


abgehalten in Mannheim, 1906 |Berlin, 1906], pp. 
230-34). A resolution which flatly contradicted that 
of the preceding year was adopted on Bebel’s 
motion by a vote of 386 to 5 (ibid., p. 306). The de- 
cision at Jena was the beginning of the shift of the 
center toward the right. 

5* Sozialisten-Kongress zu Stutigart, p. 66; Congrés 

d Stuttgart, p. 383. 


2 LASKINE, p. 228. "3 Ibid., p. 229. 


resolution to this effect, brought in by 
Keir Hardie and Vaillant, was rejected 
by the German delegation, as at Stutt- 
gart, without regard for intra-party 
grouping.** The majority of delegates 
supported the German view, and the 
Hardie-Vaillant resolution was lost by a 
vote of 119 to 58. Another resolution was 
adopted which did not advance the du- 
ties of the international proletariat re- 
specting war beyond those prescribed at 
Stuttgart.*’ Definitive examination of 
the whole question of general strike and 
war was postponed until the next con- 
gress to be held at Vienna in 1913. 

Although the Balkan wars necessi- 
tated holding an extraordinary I[nter- 
national congress at Basel, Switzerland, 
in November 1912, the resolution 
adopted scarcely differed from those of 
Stuttgart and Copenhagen. The dele- 
gates merely resolved: ‘If war threatens 
to break out, the working class bind 
themselves, with the assistance of the 
International Socialist Bureau, . . . todo 
all they can to prevent war by the use of 
such means as they find effective.’’** This 
was the last International congress before 
the war. That which was to have been 
held in Vienna in 1913 was postponed 
until 1914 and never met. 

That the International found itself in a 
position unable to oppose force to force 
for the prevention of mass slaughter is 
mainly the responsibility of the German 
section. The SPD was certainly genu- 
inely desirous of peace but was unwilling 

‘¢Kautsky, Sozialisten und Krieg (Prague, 
1937), P- 347- 

8s The resolution is in Ausserordentlicher inter- 
nationaler Kongress zu Basel am 24. und 25. No- 
vember, 1912 (Berlin, 1912), pp. 49-51. For Ger- 
man Socialist reaction see KauTsky, ‘‘Der Kongress 
von Kopenhagen,” NZ, XXVIII (1910), 772-81; 
and J. Karski, ‘‘Kopenhagen,” NZ, XXVIII 
(1919), goo-go7. 


© Kongress zu Basel, pp. 51-52. 
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(and understandably so) to risk the loss 
of its splendid internal position by com- 
mitting itself to a hazardous course of 
action contingent upon a situation that 
might never arise. That the attitude of 
the SPD decisively influenced lesser so- 
cialist parties may not be doubted. 

By leaving the governments in doubt 
as to what course the world proletariat 
would commonly pursue in case of war, 
the International was guilty of a species 
of contributory negligence. This writer 
rejects the thesis that guilt for the com- 
ing of the war can be attributed to the 
governments alone. The politically or- 
ganized masses could have prevented the 
war. They, and especially the German, 
occupied a coign of military vantage 
against which no army dared march. 
They surrendered their commanding 
summit without a shot, and they did so 
in the first instance, considerably before 
the surge of war hysteria, out of fear and 
self-interest. German caution was the 
ruin of the International. Failing German 
support, the International was unable to 
generate the necessary collective force 
that would surely have paralyzed the 
warring armies at the outset. 

The truth, which no German Socialist 
cared to face, was that the SPD had been 
bitten by the bug of nationalism. Fur- 
thermore, in an era of great industrial 
expansion a substantial number of Social 
Democrats were even becoming social 
imperialists. In same 
group that had been associated with re- 
visionism now rallied around imperial- 
ism.*’ The views of men like Gerhard 
Hildebrand, Ludwig Quessel, Karl Leuth- 
ner, Max Schippel, Max Maurenbrecher, 
Wolfgang Heine, and Eduard David were 
often hard to distinguish from those of 
bourgeois imperialists. They, too, con- 
jured up a vision of a greater Germany 


most cases the 


Bernstein is a curious exception 


basking in the lush sun of prosperity, a 
fruitful land of ample resources and 
highly developed industry, with far-flung 
colonial outposts and world markets, a 
country of cake and culture.** They ad- 
vertised that they were prepared cheer- 
fully to accept the burdens of fleet and 
military increases if Germany might only 
win complete equality with England and 
France with respect to markets and colo- 
nies.*® A fair statement of the social im- 
perialist position is that by Hildebrand: 


No nation that is unnaturally curtailed or 
threatened in its individual development need 
succumb without resistance to a strangulation 
of its economic freedom simply for the sake of 
peace... .%” 

These rumors [of war] cannot be dispelled if 
one... tries to organize the immensely signifi- 
cant and exigent peace propaganda in disregard 
of the actual situation, that is, simply by pro- 
testing against warmongering and by proclaim- 
ing some abstract will to peace....The 
socialist method ...is to take cognizance of 
the position and needs of all the members of 
the western European states system and to 
bring these needs to recognition. In this case 
that means to advocate the claims of the powers 
of the Triple Alliance to equality. . . . It would 
thus be no unsocialistic step, no backsliding 
into nationalist tendencies, no support of 
capitalist special interests, if the workers of 
Germany and Italy, whose colonial interests are 
prejudiced, were to say in the present situation: 


8§E.g., see Hr-peBranp, “Die Entfaltung der 
Produktivkrafte als Angelpunkt  sozialdemo- 
kratischer Politik,”” SM, XVIII (1912), 661-75; 
QuEsset, ‘‘Die Skonomische Bedeutung des Im- 
periums,” SM, XVIII (1912), 707-15; LEUTHNER, 
‘‘Volksinteresse und Staatsschicksal,’’ SM, XVIII 
(1912), t119-24; Edmund Fiscner, ‘‘Staat und 
Sozialdemokratie,”” SM, XIX (1913), 165-70. 


* E.g., see LEUTHNER, ‘‘Die Weltherrschaft der 
Angstneurose,” SM, XVIII (1912), 12-13; 
Scurpret, ‘“‘Der Imperialismus auf dem Chem- 
nitzer Parteitag,” SM, XVIII (1912), 1275; 
QuesseL, ‘‘Worin bestand eigentlich Hildebrands 
Verbrechen?” SM, XVIII (1912), 1301; QUESSEL, 
‘‘Verstdndigung und Imperialismus,” SM, XIX 
(1913), 335- 

%° Sosialistische Auslandspolitik 
P. 3. 


(Jena, 1911), 
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We are for peace, but only for peace on the 
platform of equality.” 


A resolution of similarly unsullied im- 
perialist tenor was introduced by Hilde- 
brand and the Maurenbrechers (Max 
and Hulda) at the Jena convention in 
IQII: 

A peaceful and lasting composition of inter- 
national conflicts of interest ...is, however, 
possible only if no single nation claims for itself 
in colonial matters a monopolistic advantage 
and only so long as no one is forcibly excluded 
from peaceful competition with equal oppor- 
tunities. 

As long as an understanding on these bases 
is not attainable, the German SPD, in unison 
with other sections of the German people, will 
oppose all attempts of other colonial powers uni- 
laterally to enlarge their already disproportion- 
ately valuable areas of colonial influence in 
systematic disregard for German economic 
requirements... for in this way Germany’s 
economic elbow-room would be insufferably 
restricted and the cultural advance of the Ger- 
man worker obstructed or made to depend upon 
uncontrollable contingencies of foreign economic 
policies.” 

This resolution never had a serious 
chance of adoption, for the main cadres 
of the party, whatever their nationalist 
sentiments, were profoundly pacifist and 
opposed as a matter of tradition to im- 
perialism. In the debate at Jena on the 
Morocco question, Bebel himself took up 
a strong position between the Mauren- 
brechers and Hildebrands, on the one 
hand, and the Liebknechts and Luxem- 
burgs, on the other.** His resolution, 
which was adopted amid stormy ap- 
plause,** protested emphatically against 
all efforts, emanating from whatsoever 
source, to provoke a war among the 
French, English, and German people. It 
declared that “the party convention ex- 


% [bid., pp. 61-62. 

% See Jena Parteitag (1911), pp. 156-57. 
93 See his speech, ibid., pp. 333-48. 

94 Tbid., p. 350. 


pects ... that in particular the German 
working class will employ every possible 
means to prevent a world war.’’* 

The vast majority of Socialists were 
sincere and determined in their efforts to 
avert war.” They naively imagined, how- 
ever, that by mobilizing public opinion 
in the cause of peace they would be able 
to dissuade the government from going 
to war. This attitude was the very cor- 
nerstone of SPD policy after 1911.°’ The 
party leadership employed all legitimate 
nonmilitant means to promote pacifism. 
In mass meetings, in international con- 
ferences, in reichstag debates over in- 
creases in the armed forces, in handbills, 
articles, and formal protests, the pacifist 
and orthodox majority of the SPD de- 
nounced war.” Until the final hour the 
whole SPD press backed the efforts of the 
party leaders,’® for to the Socialist mind 
thought of war with the West was mad- 


ness. 
The party line is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing passage from a publication au- 


thorized by the CEC: “It. will be the 
most important task of the proletariat to 
keep its eye ceaselessly upon the foreign 
policy of the bourgeoisie and, as soon as 
danger of war acutely threatens, to pro- 
claim its desire for peace, its conscious- 
ness of international solidarity through 
mighty mass meetings and demonstra- 


% Text, ibid., p. 160. 

* Cf. Kautsxy, ‘‘Krieg und Frieden,” 
XXIX (1911), ror. 

97 Konrad Haeniscu, Die deutsche Sozialdemo- 
kratie in und nach dem Weltkriege (Berlin, 1919), 
p. 17; cf. Sozialdemokratie und Militdrvorlage 
(‘‘Sozialdemokratische Flugschriften,’’ No. 20 [Ber- 
lin, 1913]), p. 16. 
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Apart from innumerable editorials in the 
Socialist press and antiwar nurmbers in the ‘‘Sozial- 
demokratische Flugschriften,”” many pacifist articles 
appeared between 1911 and 1914 in the Neue Zeit. 


9% E. Doerzpacner, Die deutsche Sozialdemo- 
kratie und die nationale Machtpolitik bis 1914 
(Gotha, 1920), p. 248. 
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tions, thereby counterposing its inter- 
national unity to the national dismem- 
berment of the bourgeoisie.’?’* 

Most of the party’s declarations re- 
specting war and imperialism harped on 
the SPD’s adherence to the class strug- 
gle.'" But there was terrible confusion in 
the party respecting specific weapons, 
conditions, tactics, and objectives of the 
struggle. It was only by deliberately em- 
ploying ambiguous phrases that agree- 
ment among the various groups could be 
reached. The confusion arose from the 
fact that the party was pacifist, patriotic, 
and internationalist all at once, a terribly 
contradictory and demoralizing state of 
affairs. It was pacifist in principle, pa- 
triotic by emotion, and internationalist 
as a matter of tradition and ideology. 
This monstrous antinomy undermined 
all the peace work of the SPD and ren- 
dered the Socialists incapable of fighting 
for the sake of working-class solidarity in 
time of general crisis. Clearly, reformist, 
pacifist, and nationalist elements had de- 
based the Marxist mentality in Ger- 
many. Concern for defense of fatherland 
was coming to count for more than the 
common interest of the world’s working 
class, just as concern for party organiza- 
tion had already superseded devotion to 
principle 

Party policy in the fundamental mat- 
ters of-war and the class struggle had be- 
come one of platitudes and evasions. To- 
ward government foreign policy the 
party, without a positive policy of its 
own,'* was uniformly critical; yet the 


Imperialismus oder Socialismus (Berlin, 1912), 
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see Sozialdemokratischer Verein Stutt- 
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Socialists were no whit less devoted to 
the fatherland than was the rest of the 
population, and the party did recognize, 
with qualifications, the duty of defense 
of country. Toward the International, 
conversely, the party showed almost un- 
limited trust, for it seems sincerely to 
have believed that community of inter- 
est among the proletariat of western Eu- 
rope would render war impossible. But as 
the SPD refused to face the fact that the 
fatherland could not be defended against 
a grand coalition with precepts, so the 
party would at no time commit itself to 
pursue with other Socialist sections a 
joint militant tactic against war. The 
SPD would not make the fatal choice be- 
tween Germany and the brotherhood of 
European workers, because the fear pre- 
vailed that either decision would wreck 
the party. 

The left was certain that there was no 
middle ground between war and the class 
struggle. Persons like Kurt Geyer, Georg 
Ledebour, Wilhelm Dittmann, Hugo 
Haase, Liebknecht, Luxemburg, Zetkin, 
and Mehring, despite old personal differ- 
ences, now fought shoulder to shoulder 
against the emergence of nationalism in 
the party, It was a losing fight because 
the odds were heavily against them and 
because the left was already showing 
signs of sectarianism. Even before oppo- 
sition to the right was well organized, 
Paul Lensch, Anton Pannekoek, and 
Karl Radek, for example, were each de- 
veloping a different heresy that was to 
set them off from the main camp of left- 
ists. Nevertheless, at the convention of 
Chemnitz in 1912 and at Jena in 1913 the 
left was able to conduct a sharp fight to 
forestall the party from choosing an alter- 
native that must lead it to support the 
government in a general war. 

At Chemnitz in September 1912 the 
radicals achieved what seemed to con- 
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temporaries a great success. Joining 
hands temporarily with the center, as be- 
fore 1906, they dealt the right a stunning 
blow. By an overwhelming majority 
Hildebrand, commonly regarded as the 
embodiment of reformist and social im- 
perialist tendencies, was read out of the 
party."*? He was expelled, as Kautsky 
put it, because it had become imperative 
at last ‘‘sharply to draw the boundary be- 
tween our party and that of liberalism 
and imperialism.””'°4 

In the frontal assault upon social im- 
perialism Paul Lensch, newest renegade 
from the left, and Ludwig Quessel, pal- 
ladin of the reformist-imperialist camp, 
were singled out. Lensch had made a de- 
plorable speech before the convention. In 
chauvinistic language he had depicted 
Germany as a rising star in the firma- 
ment of powers, but one whose natural 
magnitude had been obscured by the 
British constellation of empire. He had 
said: 

The English bourgeoisie are trying to grab 
historical development by the coattails and 
drag it back into the past. They want to 
eternalize existing relations....The British 
bourgeoisie are making futile attempts through 
free trade to keep the other nations in an en- 
during state of agricultural economy so as to 
render permanent England’s position as the 
only industrial power in the world. They are 
seeking just as vainly through the idea of dis- 
armament to sentence the other capitalist 


703Qn the case of Hildebrand see BERNSTEIN, 
‘‘Darf Hildebrand ausgeschlossen werden?” SM, 
XVIII (1912), 1147-50; M. MAURENBRECHER, 
“Warum sind wir Sozialdemokraten?” SM, XVIII 
(1912), 1154-61; HILDEBRAND, ‘‘Warum ich Sozial- 
demokrat bin und bleibe,”’ SM, XVIII (1912), 
1282-89; Herne, ‘‘Die Bedeutung der Ausschliessung 
Hildebrands,” SM, XVIII (1912), 1289-1300; and 
QveEsseEL, ‘‘Worin bestand eigentlich Hildebrands 
Verbrechen?” SM, XVIII (1912), 1301-4. But 
compare the majority’s view: HiLrerDING, ‘‘Mit 
gesammelter Kraft,” NZ, XXX _ (1912), 1006; 
and Kautsky, “Ein Ketzergericht,” NZ, XXXI 
(1912), 1-6. 


104 “*Fin Ketzergericht,” Joc. cit., p. 6. 


states, and especially the strong, young, and 
lusty German capitalist empire, to perpetual 
inferiority upon the seas and thereby to pre- 
serve England’s hegemony over the waves 
forever. But international socialism hasn’t 
the slightest cause to help perpetuate this 
suzerainty of one capitalist state over all the 
others.**5 


To the left this was sugar-coating capi- 
talist rivalries with the verbiage of the 
class struggle. Liebknecht flayed Lensch 
and sternly reminded the delegates of the 
duties of the international working class 
in a period preparatory to war: 

Always to strengthen further and to fortify 
international proletarian solidarity, to pursue 
the class struggle with ever mounting intensity 
and zeal, ever to be ready to fight against im- 
perialism, whatever the cost—that, in my 
opinion, is a very good and safe defense against 
the incitation of the masses by the ruling classes. 
We cannot do better than to leave no doubt in 
the minds of the ruling classes what mighty eco- 
nomic, political, and social perils they would 
conjure up for themselves by setting off a world 
conflagration in the face of the advanced in- 
tellectual development of the proletariat and of 
the workers’ resolve, come what may, to carry 
on the class struggle. For us the old maxim 
still holds: st vis pacem, para bellum. If we 
want peace among nations, we must prepare 
and advance the class struggle, fomenting it 
more and more on an international scale. We 
cannot afford to aberrate from the line we have 
taken at former congresses.'® 


Quessel undertook the rebuttal. He 
rejected Liebknecht’s recommendations 
as frivolously impractical and noted with 
satisfaction that the party had already 
gone far during the Moroccan crisis to- 
ward developing a more responsible for- 
eign policy. Said he: ‘The necessity ob- 
tains that everywhere where the German 
government actually champions the 
equality of our industry we must stand 
behind it. That lies in the interest of the 
proletariat.”*°’ 


'° Chemnitz Parteitag, p. 417. 
196 Tbid., p. 427. '°7 [bid., p. 430. 
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So bold an avowal of support for the 
government had never been heard on the 
floor of a German socialist congress. 
Ledebour rose to tell the delegates that 
Quessel’s articles in the Sosialistische 
Monatshefte had made him laugh just as 
heartily as his (Quessel’s) words a few 
moments ago: ‘When I read his article 
in the Sozialistische Monatshefte 1 might 
have thought that it had been written by 
a Paasche or some other National Liberal 
had it not been for the fact that I read 
the name of a Social Democratic reichs- 
tag deputy under it.’"** Ledebour did 
not say in so many words that Quessel 
endorsed the government’s whole capi- 
talist-imperialist policy, but he did as- 
sert that his opponent's opinions ‘‘in- 
augurated a tendency whose logical con- 
tinuation must lead to such advocacy.’’*** 
[Hugo] Haase concurred.” 

The resolution adopted by an over- 
whelming majority at Chemnitz was a 


compromise between the views of left 
and center. It declared among other 
things: 


The Social Democrats will combat in the 
most decided manner all imperialist and chau- 
vinist efforts wherever they may appear and 
will, by contrast, resolutely foster the inter- 
national solidarity of the proletariat... .The 
party convention announces its determination 
to put forth every effort to facilitate an under- 
standing among nations and to preserve the 
peace. The party congress demands that, by 
international agreements, the competition in 
armaments be brought to an end, for the arma- 
ment race threatens the peace and is driving 
mankind toward a fearful catastrophe.'. . . 
The party convention expects that the party 
comrades will place their whole power in a 
tireless effort to strengthen the political, trade- 
union, and consumers’ organization of the class- 
conscious proletariat so that the workers may 
be able to battle imperialist violence with 
greater force until it has been defeated." 


18 Thid 
'°9 [bid., p. 433 
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The coalition between center and left, 
purely a marriage of convenience, tri- 
umphed over the right at Chemnitz. So 
great was the majority that the congress 
gave the impression of solidarity."” Os- 
tensibly the right had been smashed." 
But, actually, results fell far short of ap- 
pearances. Only revisionism, an ideologi- 
cal straw man, had been demolished at 
Chemnitz. The right simply retreated 
from its old position and took up a new 
station behind nationalism. With pa- 
triotic arguments it made overtures 
thereafter to the center, because proof of 
the center’s latent nationalism was at 
hand in the report of the CEC at Chem- 
nitz. This report affirmed: ‘‘It is self-evi- 
dent that no Social Democrat thinks of 
leaving the Empire defenseless, but we 
are resolved with all our power to fight 
against the lust for conquest that is be- 
ginning to appear among our people. 
Nevertheless, we hold it self-evident that 
it is our duty to defend and protect our 
country and our culture against any 
thieving assault... . The accusation that 
the Social Democrats are devoid of pa- 
triotism is absurd.’’"4 

The following year, one of mounting 
tension in the foreign and domestic 
spheres, witnessed the creation of a new 
and more formidable coalition of right 
and center against the left, a coalition to 
whose practices the left so vehemently 
objected that ultimately during wartime 
the left seceded from the party. 

When the delegates to the annual con- 
vention again met, September 14-20, 
1913 at Jena,"s it was in an atmosphere 
of mourning and malaise. Bebel had died, 

Cf, HILFERDING, Joc. cit., p. 1001. 
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and fear reigned that now the SPD would 
go to pieces."® Recession, furthermore, 
had settled down over the Reich, and the 
party organizations had been forced to 
retrench."’ It was feared that the on- 
slaught of troublous times would precipi- 
tate a decisive struggle for control within 
the party. 

Jena was a milestone in the history of 
the SPD."* At Jena the party set out on 
a road that knew no turning. It inaugu- 
rated a course that made of it, in keeping 
with the ambitions of the right,"° a na- 
tionalist outfit that ultimately collabo- 
rated in the governments of the German 
republic, a circumstance whereby the 
SPD shared administrative responsibil- 
ity with progressive sections of the bour- 
geoisie and was accordingly forced to 
abandon its thesis of the class state. The 
future was foreshadowed in the debates 
at Jena on two issues: the attitude of the 
reichstag Socialist delegation toward 
taxes for defense and Luxemburg’s reso- 
lution on the general strike. 

Ever since the Erfurt convention the 
party had opposed contributions for 
army and navy on the theory that the 
armed forces in Wilhelmine Germany 
were the police weapons of a class state. 
The party did not reject the idea of de- 
fense of country, but it condemned mili- 
tarism and the class state. The two de- 


"6 Tbid., p. 1001. 


"7 HILFERDING, ‘‘Zum Parteitag,’”’ NZ, XXXI 
(1913), 875-76. 


“8 Cf. BERNSTEIN, ‘‘Von Dresden nach Jena,” 
SM, XIX (1913), 1257-64. 


™9 See Robert Scumipt, ‘‘Massenaktion,” SM, 
XVIII (1913), 1189; and Wilhelm Kors, ‘‘Die 
Taktik der Sozialdemokratie,”” SM, XIX (1913), 
1080. Kolb wrote: ‘‘Die politische Demokratisierung 
Preussens und Deutschlands wird nicht durch 
revolutionare Massenaktionen sondern nur auf 
dem Weg einer konsequent reformistischen Taktik 
und Politik méglich sein. Die politische Entwicke- 
lung Deutschlands drangt nun einmal auf eine 
Kooperation aller nichtkonservativen Parteien hin.” 


mands of the SPD in its fight against 
militarism were for a militia system and 
disarmament.”° The demand for the 
former was purely political. It was be- 
lieved that the institution of the militia 
system would not necessarily reduce mili- 
tary appropriations but would certainly 
weaken the power of the autocrat who 
still disposed of a professional army 
pledged to personal allegiance to him. 
Conversely, the demand for disarma- 
ment was essentially economic. Apart 
from the fact that the party had always 
voted in the reichstag against the budget, 
it voted especially against those clauses 
relating to the apportionment of money 
for defense because such outlays consti- 
tuted a heavy burden upon the masses. 

Similarly, since Erfurt the party had 
always been solidly in favor of direct, as 
opposed to indirect, taxes.'” It had advo- 
cated graduated income and property 
taxes to defray most public expendi- 
tures, while it had called, in the words of 
the Erfurt program, for the ‘‘abolition of 
all indirect taxes, customs, and especial 
economic impositions which sacrifice the 
general interest to that of a privileged 
minority."’ The party had traditionally 
rejected such indirect taxes as those upon 
beer, tobacco, brandy, coffee, tea, trans- 
portation, and stamps, because they were 
paid mainly by the poor. 

With respect to taxes for defense, the 
Jena congress approved the conduct of 

"° A reasoned exposition of the whole subject of 
militarism and militia is given by MEHRING, 
‘*Miliz und stehendes Heer,” NZ, XXXI (1913), 
553-58, 673-79, 705-12, 850-56, and gog-14; but 
cf. the views of Lenscn, ‘‘Die neuen Wehrvorlagen,” 
NZ, XXX (1912), 68-75. 

™' Hermann KATZENBERGER, Die Sozialdemo- 
kratie und die Reichsfinanzreform von 1906-13 bis 
zum Kriege (Leipzig, 1917), pp. 14-55. A résumé of 
party tax policy is given on pp. 13-37. See also Die 
indirekten Steuern und Zolle (‘‘Sozialdemokratische 
Flugschriften,”” No. 8 [Berlin, 1911]); and Hitrer- 
DING, ‘‘Sozialdemokratische Steuerpolitik,” NZ, 
XXX (1912), 221-25. 
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the reichstag delegation in its lone-wolf 
fight against the defense bill of 1913. But 
a bitter debate broke out over the un- 
orthodox decision of the delegation to 
vote for graduated income, property, and 
inheritance taxes to finance army in- 
creases when it appeared that these could 
not be defeated. The delegation’s chair- 
man, Haase, explained the seeming in- 
consistency in the party’s course in the 
following words: ‘‘We shall vote for the 
proposed tax laws because we hope there- 
by to forestall passage of other bills that 
would throw the whole burden upon the 

, poor. We are convinced, moreover, that 
taxing the upper classes to finance new 
armaments may be an effective means of 
dampening the enthusiasm that prevails 
in these circles for increases in the armed 
forces and thus indirectly of acquiring a 
new weapon in our struggle against mili- 
tarism.”"'” 

At Jena Emmanuel Wurm, expert on 
financial history, made an elaborate vin- 
dication of the delegation’s course. He 
reminded his listeners that the appor- 
tionment of taxes in capitalist society 
was a question of political power and 
that the “politically stronger class im- 
poses taxes upon the politically weaker 
with a resulting intensification of the ex- 
ploitation of the proletariat.’’ It was the 
duty of the SPD as vanguard of the class- 
conscious proletariat to defend the work- 
ing classes against exploitation through 
taxes as through other means. A weak- 
ening of the basis of-class rule of the bour- 
geoisie and junkers could come about 
only as a result of a change in social rela- 
tions, which would be implemented by a 
program of graduated direct taxes bear- 
ing most heavily on the rich. In masterly 

‘™(Juoted in Jena Parteitag (1913), p. 174. On 
the tactics of the reichstag delegation see Gustav 
Noskr, “‘Die sozialdemokratische Reichstagsfrak- 


tion und die Deckungsvorlagen,” SM, XIX (1913), 
1101-8 


fashion Wurm gave the Erfurt platform a 
new and plausible interpretation that did 
not contravene his contention that the 
essential thing was not the object for 
which taxes were levied but the charac- 
ter of them and their ultimate effect upon 
the class struggle.'? 

The report of the CEC stressed the 
fact that the direct income and property 
taxes, in spite of inadequacies, appeared 
to be a “fulfilment, if not a completely 
satisfactory fulfilment,’’ of socialist de- 
mands in the past.'** The CEC was also 
mindful of the admonition of Gustav 
Noske that, were the party to reject all 
taxes, regardless of nature, which were 
intended to defray military expenditures, 
this would amount to handing a blank 
check to the prépertied classes to write 
tax laws to suit themselves.’ Richard 
Fischer, business director of the Vor- 
warts, spoke along much the same line."” 

Ledebour'”’ and Kurt Geyer'®* formu- 
lated the objections of the left. Geyer of 
Saxony stated the issue clearly in his 
opening sentence: ‘“‘To come to the heart 
of the matter—are we justified in voting 
for taxes to raise military funds?’’ His 
answer was, ‘“The moment we give to the 
government the funds to defray military 
expenditures, our whole fight against mil- 
itarism becomes a farce.”’ 

The resolution, which was passed over 
radical objections by 336 to 140, estab- 
lished the principle that the use to which 
receipts from taxes were put could in no 
way determine acceptance or rejection of 
tax proposals: “In accordance with our 
program, our comrades have always 
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"87 Speech, ibid., pp. 306-8 

88 Speech, ibid., pp. 475-79. 
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pressed in the reichstag for the abolition 
of existing indirect taxes that burden the 
working class and for the substitution of 
direct taxes without regard for the use to 
which state income derived from such 
sources is put. Accordingly, they [the 
comrades] must also prevent the burden- 
ing of the working classes with new in- 
direct taxes; and if this is only to be done 
by assenting to direct taxes, then they 
must vote them.’’”® 

The general strike was ostensibly 
unrelated to the matter of tax policy. 
Yet, taken in connection with each other 
and seen from the standpoint of the 
alignment of votes, the two issues were 
the occasion for the last great political 
offensive of the left within the framework 
of the party."*° 

The so-called ‘‘new offensive” of the 
radicals aimed mainly at acceptance of 
Luxemburg’s resolution on the general 
strike. This resolution had been preceded 
for two years by a fanfare of literary 
trumpets. In the pages of the Neue Zeit 
more than one grand debate had been 
staged on the question of using the mass 
strike for political ends. Introduction of 
the radical resolution now coincided with 
an economic recession which was making 
some sections of the proletariat respon- 
sive to extremist propaganda. At the 
Mannheim convention in 1906 Kurt Eis- 
ner and Friedrich Stampfer in a not dis- 
similar situation had called for a general 
strike discussion."#" 

The resolution by Luxemburg, Panne- 
koek, Liebknecht, and Geyer read: 

The party congress salutes the reawakened 
interest of party circles in the question of the 
political general strike. Prerequisite to the suc- 
cessful carrying-out of a political mass strike is 


289 Tbid., p. $57. 
"x9 Cf. BERNSTEIN, ‘Von Dresden nach Jena,” 
loc. cit., p. 1258. 


'3* HILPERDING, ‘‘Zum Parteitag,” loc. cit., p. 876. 


the most thoroughgoing organization possible of 
the proletariat in economic and political rela- 
tions and the infusion of its organs with the 
revolutionary spirit of battle and a willingness 
to make sacrifices. . . . It is indispensable that 
the first precondition of successful mass action 
be an offensive, resolute, and consequential 
tactic of the party in all fields. Only a tactic 
that consciously transfers its center of gravity 
to mass action is calculated to keep alive 
fighting energy and idealism in the ranks of the 
organized workers as well as to carry along 
with it in historic moments the unorganized 
workers.'# 


It would be a mistake to see in the res- 
olution of the revolutionaries a planned 
attempt to provoke a political insurrec- 
tion. The wording of the resolution shows 
that Luxemburg and her colleagues be- 
lieved that the German proletariat had 
at most entered into the period prelimi- 
nary to revolution. According to Luxem- 
burg, the general strike was fundamen- 
tally “the form taken on by the pro- 
letarian struggle in the phase of revolu- 
tion,’’?33 and hence it must be resorted to 
only when the proletariat was really pre- 
pared to seize power. That day, though 
admittedly near, had not yet come...PHe 
real object of the ultras in, proposing the 
resolution was simply to prepare the 
party and the proletariat against the 
hour of insurrection, which would prob- 
ably be hastened by a general war. But 
this aim was not advertised. The left pre- 
tended that its purpose was to intimidate 
the obdurate Prussian reactionaries into 
granting equal suffrage in Prussia, and, 
indeed, it was around this topic that the 
debate at Jena actually turned. The left, 
however, never had the slightest inten- 
tion of wasting its finest arrow on the 
target of electoral reform. Very probably 
the extremists envisaged using the strike 


'#@ Res. No. 100, Jena Parteitag (1913), pp. 194 
95 
"33 LuxemBure, ITI, 438 
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and insurrection only when war broke 
out.’*4 

The large majority of delegates sup- 
ported the idea of a general strike. But 
there was such intense disagreement re- 
specting the time ‘and circumstances 
when the strike should become the order 
of the day that this majority meant noth- 
ing. Most delegates thought of the strike 
as a kind of peaceable substitute for 
armed insurrection, a way of circum- 
venting violent revolution. It was to be 
used only under extraordinary circum- 
stances when it could be organized and 
directed under strictest discipline by the 
CEC, and even then probably only for 


the final consolidation of parliamenta- - 


rism in Germany. Most supporters of the 
strike, like Bernstein, Stampfer, Eisner, 
and Scheidemann, believed that there 
would be no occasion to call a general 
strike for a long time to come.'® Their 
views were reflected in resolution No. 94, 
even more ambiguous than that of the 
left and crippled by timid phraseology." 

In the critica! debate on the general 
strike, Scheidemann, on behalf of the 
majority, attacked Luxemburg’s resolu 
tion. He asserted that the necessary fac- 
tors for a general strike were not present 
and warned against the practice of play- 
ing the masses off against party leaders 
as also against the glorification of spon- 
taneous mass action."*’ Bernstein, too, 
admonished that the recent Belgian gen- 
eral strike could not serve as a guide, for 
in Belgium only 450,000 workers at most 
had been involved, whereas in Germany 
it was a case of calling out a minimum of 
2,500,000 workers. He gave classic ex- 
pression to the practical bases of reform- 


'4{Anton] PANNEKOEFK, ‘‘Massenaktion und 


Revolution,” VZ, XXX (1912), 


"8s FrOwicn, Luxemburg, pp. 154-55 
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*® Res. in Jena Parteitag (1013 


s’ Speech, tbid., pp. 230-35 


ism and nationalism in the SPD: ‘We 
have erected organizations in the most 
diverse areas, which in toilsome work 
have made of our movement a state with- 
in a state. This has turned out to be much 
more uncomfortable for our foes than if 
we had run the risk of a gamble. We dare 
not hazard the destiny of the movement; 
we have built too much, and what has 
been built is too valuable.’’'** 
Luxemburg waited cynically until the 
spokesmen of the majority had done. 
Then she rose like a prophet of doom to 
utter a dire warning. She foretold an 
unheroic situation at the outbreak of war 
when party leaders, paralyzed by vacilla- 
tion and unwilling to take command of a 
revolutionary movement, would be hus- 
tled along by the masses."*? Liebknecht'* 
and Ledebour'" supported her in caustic 
speeches, but to no avail. The radical 
resolution was lost by 333 to 142.'* It is 
significant that the minority was com- 
posed, with half a dozen exceptions, of 
the same persons who had voted against 
Wurm’s resolution on tax policy." It is 
perhaps also worthy of remark that, of 
the fourteen who later voted against the 
war credits in the SPD reichstag delega- 
tion’s session of August 3, 1914, all but 
three voted at Jena for Luxemburg’s res- 
olution.'*4 Further, of the thirty-two So- 
cialists who either voted in reichstag 
plenum against war credits or left the 
hall in protest on March 20, 1915, all but 
seven voted for Luxemburg’s resolution. 


'388§ Thid., p. 286. 

"39 Speech, ibid., pp. 288-98 

14° Tbid., pp. 301-4 

tt Ibid., pp. 307-8. 

'@ Ibid., pp. 337-38. 

'43 BERNSTEIN, ‘‘Von Dresden nach Jena,” loc. 
cit., p. 1258 

‘44 Haase was not present at Jena, nor was 
Strébel, while Peirotes alone of the August 3 
minority voted against the mass strike resolution 
in 1913. 
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Chemnitz and Jena were milestones 
along the road leading away from revolu- 
tion and toward the identification of the 
SPD with the German nation. While the 
right parried the blow aimed at it at 
Chemnitz, the left was crippled by the 
stroke against it at Jena. The fact is that 
at Jena the class struggle gave up its 
Marxian ghost, perishing without benefit 
of burial. Nothing that the party did 
thereafter down to August 4, 1914 served 
to revive the old revolutionary spirit. 

It is true, of course, that the SPD re- 
mained the irreconcilable foe of mili- 
tarism. In the reichstag debates of No- 
vember 26,’ December 3,'* 4,'47 and 
11,'# 1913 and of January 23'*? and May 
5,'5°1914 theSocialist delegation pressed a 
typically pacifist attack upon militarism 
and vociferously criticized the ascend- 
ancy that the generals and admirals were 
winning over the government. Likewise, 
the party toiled with vigor and courage 
to restrain the German government from 
embarking upon war in alliance with 
Austria-Hungary, being consistent in 
this attitude down to the hour when 
news of Russia’s mobilization became 
general.'** But the die had really been 
cast at Jena. The Rubicon was crossed in 
1913 and not on August 4, 1914. 

At Chemnitz, in the first place, the 
idea of defense of country had been 
broached and not rejected. It remained 
simply to connect the duty of national 
defense with the “Russian peril’’ to in- 
sure the patriotic loyalty of German so- 


45 See Stadthagen’s speech in Verhandlungen, des 
Reichstags; stenographische Berichte, CCXCI, 5976 
84 

14 Peirotes’ speech respecting the Zabern inci- 
dent, ibid., pp. 6145-52. 

+47 Weill’s speech, ibid., pp. 6185-88. 

"48 Hoch’s speech, ibid., pp. 6351-60. 

49 Frank’s speech, ibid., pp. 6730-40. 

8° Schulz’s speech, ibid., CCXCIV, 8539-51. 


cialism in a European war. Secondly, it 
had been decided at Jena that, however 
much the SPD was duty-bound to oppose 
military increases, the party was not ob- 
ligated to vote against every measure 
that was designed to finance armament 
costs. This decision contravened the reso- 
lution adopted by the International Con- 
gress of Stuttgart in 1907, which pledged 
the world’s socialists to refuse military 
credits. It thus established an ominous 
precedent for the later voting of war 
credits. Lastly, the SPD had turned its 
back on a revolutionary showdown with 
the forces of reaction. The rejection of 
Luxemburg’s resolution had more than 
internal significance, for it prepared the 
workers of other lands to expect the de- 
fection of the German Socialists from the 
international front against imperialist 
war. Thus, on the three cardinal issues of 
defense of country, the financing of de- 
fense, and militant collective opposition 
of the world proletariat to war, the SPD 
had decided in each case in a loyal na- 
tionalist sense. 

These decisions lowered an iron port- 
cullis between the party and its past. 
They prepared the SPD to join the war- 
time Burgfrieden, an act by which the 
party took out shares in the national cor- 
poration. Anyone who seriously ponders 
the position of the party in the state on 


st Felix FecHeNBAcH, Der Revolutiondr Kurt 
Eisner (Berlin, 1929), pp. 10-11; Heinrich LAUFEN- 
BERG and Fritz Woirrnem, Imperialismus und 
Demokratie (Hamburg, 1914), p. 7; CEC, Zur Frage 
der Verantwortung am Weltkriege (Berlin, n.d.), pp. 
3-7; LuxemBurc (Junius), Die Krise der Sozial- 
demokratie (Berlin, 1916), pp. 13-14; and Lies- 
KNECHT, KAlassenkampf gegen den Krieg (Berlin, 
1919), pp. 4-5. See also the issues of Vorwdrts, 
July 23-30, 1914 or almost any major socialist 
newspaper toward the end of July 1914. The radicals, 
of course, insisted that the party was derelict in its 
duty to do everything possible to prevent the war. 
See, for example, BorcHarpt, p. 8; and H. Stréser, 
Die Kriegsschuld der Rechtssozialisten (Berlin, 1919), 
p. 6. 
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the eve of the war must see that the prac- 
tical future of the party as an entrenched 
interest lay more in the state than upon 
its ruins. For a great mass party, claim- 
ing a following of a third of the nation, 
an ideology of revolution and demolition 
could only be a handicap. Gradually the 
right prevailed, with its practical nation- 
alist view that democracy in Germany 
was to be achieved only by reformist 
means, that it could not be achieved 
without the SPD, and that it could be 
achieved with the party only if the latter 
were prepared to share government re- 
sponsibility with the progressive bour- 
geois parties. 

The facts simply do not corroborate 
the thesis of Arthur Rosenberg" that the 
socialist attitude immediately before the 
war was that which normally character- 
izes a prerevolutionary period or that if 
the war had not broken out in 1914 the 
conflict between the masses and govern- 
ment would have continued to intensify 


to the point where a revolution would 
have been inevitable. On the contrary, 
nationalist and reformist tendencies in 
the party were only accelerated by the 
coming of the conflict, for the war threat- 


ened that Bismarckian creation which 
the SPD expected in the fulness of time 
to inherit 

By way of epilogue it may be said that 
it was the Russian mobilization of 


6:00 P.M., July 30, 1914, that finally’ 


forced the party to abandon its opposi- 


'@ Stated in Birth of the German republic (Lon- 
don, 1931), p. 58. This contention that prewar 
Germany had by 1913 entered a revolutionary age 
was also made at the time by the Austrian Socialist, 
Otto Bauer (Robert Scumipr, ‘‘Massenaktion,”’ loc. 
cit., p. 1190). Similarly the present writer rejects 
as untenable the related thesis of E. Hattvy in 
The world crisis of 1914-18 (London, 1930), p. 11, 
and G. BARRACLOUGH in Origins of modern Germany 
(Oxford, 1947), pp. 435-36, that the imperial 
German government deliberately ‘‘ran the risk of 
a great European war”’ so as ‘‘to give a set-back to 
Socialism.” 


tion to war. Innumerable statements by 
party leaders had never left doubt that 
national defense would be the order of 
the day if Germany were imminently 
faced with Russian invasion. Regarded 
by the German worker as a horde of 
black reaction, a barbaric empire where 
the splendor of the tsars eclipsed the suf- 
fering of a people, despotic Russia was 
seen as the archfoe of the world pro- 
letariat. Beyond this, the German people 
collectively had always contemplated 
with nameless terror a Russian inunda- 
tion of central Europe. 

The jolt of Russian mobilization, com- 
ing at a time when the German govern- 
ment was still earnestly mediating at 
Russia’s request at the Ballplatz in 
Vienna and when the German govern- 
ment had not yet even proclaimed 
Kriegsgefahrzustand, relieved the SPD of 
any further duty save national defense. 
Within four days, from July 31 to Au- 
gust 3, the SPD did a volte-face, belying 
expectations of even trained observers 
that on August 3 the reichstag Socialist 
delegation would decide to reject the 
government's demand for war credits."* 

The handful of advocates of the gen- 
eral strike were ignored because it was 
plain to almost everyone that a strike 
under the circumstances would mean 
practical alliance of the party with tsarist 
Russia, which was even then marching 
against Germany. The masses would 
hear no more of internationalism. The 
Socialist rank and file did not even wait 
for its leaders after July 31. In the hectic 
hours of August 1 the entire proletariat 
locked hands with the ruling classes in a 
great national truce. The argument that 
Germany dared not wait until the vast 


83 “On July 31 it was still regarded by all party 
comrades with whom I spoke as self-evident,” 
wrote Kautsky, ‘‘that we would have to reject the 
war credits” (Sosialisten und Krieg, p. 444). 
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reserves of Russian manpower pene- 
trated her feeble eastern defenses cut 
through objections everywhere. The 
leaders of the SPD were swept along by 
the universal hysteria and obliged to put 
their theories in the service of the war 
effort. 

In the meeting behind closed doors of 
the reichstag delegation on August 3, 
Haase’s plea to reject the war credits was 
snowed under by a vote of 78 to 14,'4 
no important leader of the revisionist- 
nationalist right voting with the minor- 
ity. The next day Haase, bowing only 
with the most extreme reluctance to 
party discipline, nervously announced 
the party’s approval of war credits. He 
made the following formal declaration 
before the reichstag: 

The victory of Russian despotism, sullied 
with the blood of the best of its own people, 
would jeopardize much, if not everything, for 
our people and their future freedom. It is our 
duty to repel this danger and to safeguard the 
culture and independence of our country. We 
reiterate what we have always emphasized: we 
shall not abandon our native land in its hour 
of need. In this respect we feel ourselves in 
accord with the International, which has always 
conceded the right of every people to national 

4 LIEBKNECHT, p. 15; and Hans Herzrewp, Die 
deutsche Soszialdemokratie und die Auflésung der 


nationalen Einheitsfront im Weltkriege (Leipzig, 
1928), p. 8 


independence and self-defense, even as we agree 
in denouncing every war of conquest.*ss 


Thus August 4 brought about the cul- 
mination of prewar tendencies in the 
party. The new orientation, no longer 
that of an oppressed class but of a power- 
ful vested interest in the state, was at 
last formally confessed on that day. Dur- 
ing the war the party’s sanguine nation- 
alist outlook was given definitive expres- 
sion by theorists like David, Cunow, 
Kolb, Lensch, and Scheidemann. Where 
it promised to lead may be perceived in 
this passage by Kolb: 

On August 4, 1914 the principle of the nega- 
tion of the modern state was finally abandoned. 
With the renunciation of this principle social 
democracy has also to adopt an altered position 
toward the monarchy. . . . Inside the capitalist 
order the question of the form of the state must 
be subordinated to the question in what degree 
the working class has been guaranteed the 
right to speak and to co-operate in legislation 
and administration. In the degree that social 
democracy wins influence, the character of the 
present-day state alters. The state power can 
then no longer be placed exclusively in the 
service of one-sided class interests of the bour- 
geoisie; it will also be made to subserve the 
interests of the working class.'* 
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86 Die Sosialdemokratie am Scheidewege (Karls- 
ruhe, 1915), pp. 34-36. 
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PHE GREEK NATIONAL LIBERATION FRONT (EAM): A STUDY IN 
RESISTANCE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION?® 


L. S. STAVRIANOS 


N SunDAY, April 27, 1941, Ger- 
man tank units and motorcycle 
troops roared into Athens and 

planted the swastika on the Acropolis. 
rhe occupation of Greece had begun. 
During the following three and a half 
years, until October 1944, Greece re- 
mained under Axis rule. Although the 
Italians and the Bulgarians participated 
in the administration of the country to- 
gether with the Germans, the latter re- 
tained real control. A series of collabora- 
tionist cabinets functioned under the 
Axis authorities,’ while the de jure gov- 
ernment recognized by the Allies was the 
exile government of King George II. 
During these occupation years a num- 
ber of resistance groups appeared in 
Greece. The most important of these was 
the National Liberation Front or EAM 
|"E@vixd ‘AredevBepwrixd Mérwro]. To- 


* This article is based on research made possible 
by grants-in-aid from the Committee on Research 
of the Graduate School of Northwestern University. 

*The premiers of these cabinets were General 
George Tsolakoglou, Apr. 30, 1941-—Dec. 2, 1942; 
Professor Constantine Logothetopoulos, Dec. 2, 
1942—Apr. 7, 1943; and John Rallis, Apr. 7, 1943 
Oct. 1944 (see D. GATOPOULOS, ‘loropia ris Karoxhs 
[History of the occupation) (2 vols.; Athens, 1946). 
For a bibliography on Greek developments since the 
beginning of the second World War see L. S. 
STAVRIANOS and E. P. PANAGopouLos, ‘‘Present 
day Greece,’ Journal of modern history, XX (1948), 
149758 

'The premiers of the exile governments were 
Emmanuel Tsouderos, Apr. 21, 1941—Apr, 13, 19443 
Sopho les Venizelos, Apr. 13 Apr 23, 1944; and 
George Papandreou, Apr. 26, 1944—Jan. 3, 1945 
(see E. I. Tsouperos, ‘EAAnrats 'Avpwpadies ort 
Méon ‘Avarody [Greek anomalies in the Middle 
Fast) (Athens, 1945); and George PAPANDREOU, 
‘H ‘Awed\e@ipwos rps "E\Addos [The liberation of 


Greece} (Athens, 1945) 


ward the end of the occupation period it 
reached such proportions that it became 
virtually a de facto government and con- 
sequently a rival of the regime in exile. 
This situation prevailed until Septem- 
ber 2, 1944, when the EAM entered the 
exile cabinet to form a national unity 
government. 

The principal resistance groups, other 
than the EAM, were the Greek Demo- 
cratic National League or EDES [‘EdAnp- 
ixds Anuoxparixds "E@vixds Livdeoyos], led 
by General Napoleon Zervas,* and the 
National and Social Liberation or EKKA 
[Evin xai Kowwvex? ’Aredevbépwon], led 
by Colonel Demetrios Psarros.’ These 
two organizations, as well as the several 
other minor groups, differed from the 
EAM in certain basic respects. The EAM 
operated on a nation-wide scale. The 
other groups were purely regional in their 
activities. The EAM developed a com- 
prehensive program and established nu- 
merous subsidiary organizations designed 


4EDES was organized Sept. 9, 1941 and began 
resistance activities in July 1942 in Epirus, to 
which it confined its operations throughout the 
occupation period. The best source for EDES is 
the work of its deputy chief, Komnenos Pyroma- 
GLOU, ‘H "E@vexy "Avrioracts [The national resistance] 
(Athens, 1947) 

s EKKA was organized in July 1941 and was 
active in central Greece until April 1944, when 
it was dispersed by EAM forces. The only source 
for EKKA is a brochure by its political adviser, 
George A. KArTALES, Ilexrpayuéva 1040-1044 
[What has been done, 1940-1944] (Athens, 1945). 
A convenient summary of all the resistance groups 
is available in the work of the former commander 
of the Allied military mission to the Greek guerrillas, 
Colonel C. M. Woopnovsr, A pple: of discord: A 
survey of recent Greek politics in their international 
setting (London, 1948), pp. 55-03 
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to enlist the support of all sections of the 
population. The other groups were pri- 
marily military in character and de- 
pendent on the personalities of their 
respective leaders. This is illustrated by 
the following estimate of the EDES 
leader, General Zervas, by his political 
adviser, K. Pyromaglou :* 

General Zervas’ lack of a more general edu- 
cation, in the broad meaning of the word, and of 
ideological orientation always was a basic ob- 
stacle to the development of psychological and 
spiritual ties among the guerrillas and members 
of EDES, as well as among the leaders of the 
organization. ... During the whole course of 
our endeavors we wavered between a superficial 
democratism and a superficial nationalism, 
without ever evolving a stable national political 
policy which could be used to arouse en- 
thusiasm and militancy. We always met the 
stubborn opposition of General Zervas and of 
those about him.... The centralization of 
power which General Zervas insisted on main- 
taining because of the circumstances of the 
struggle proved to be unwarranted and in- 
jurious. Nothing was heard but the slogan 
“Faith in the leader. All for the leader. Ail 
from the leader.” 


The EAM was founded in Athens on 
September 27, 1941 by a group which 
included the Communists Partsalides, 
Roussos, Ioannides, Vidales, Gizeles, 
Karageorges, and the Agarian party 
leaders Gavrielides and Proimakes. 
These men were of the extreme left, but 
they realized from the outset that re- 
sistance on a doctrinaire party basis was 
out of the question. Either the resistance 
would be national or it would be nothing. 
For this reason they named their organ- 
ization the National Liberation Front. 
They welcomed citizens of all classes so 
long as they subscribed to the two basic 
EAM aims—resistance to the Axis and a 
postwar regime based on the will of the 
people as expressed in free elections.” The 
necessity for a united national effort was 


* PYROMAGLOU, pp. 165 and 167. 


the main theme of the booklet What is 
the National Liberation Front and what 
are its aims?, which circulated widely in 
occupied Greece. 

Just as there can be no national struggle 
without unity in leadership, so there can be no 
national struggle without unity in organization. 
The struggle must include all the social strata 
of the people, from the worker to the bourgeois 
and from the poor peasant to the landowner. . . . 
The struggle must go on at all times and in all 
places ...in the market place, the cafe, the 
factory, the streets, the estates, and in all work. 
Because everywhere and at all times we must 
affirm our rights, show our solidarity, and 
stand one beside the other against the foreign 
invader and the Greek traitor. .. . Otherwise 
it [the struggle] will be dissipated by futile 
acts... and our misery will increase under the 
blows of the enemy.* 


’This raises the controversial question of 
whether the Communists set up the EAM to organ- 
ize resistance or to use it as a tool for social revolu 
tion and the establishment of a postwar communist 
state. Although this question is beyond the scope 
of this article, which is concerned with the tech 
niques of resistance organization and administra- 
tion, it might be noted that both motives probably 
were involved. It appears that the Communists 
were genuinely interested in organizing as effective 
a resistance movement as possible, but at the same 
time they were confident that their leadership in 
the resistance struggle would attract to them such 
a large proportion of the population that ‘‘the will 
of the people” would mean a postwar regime in 
which they would have substantial or dominant 
influence. It should also be noted that the fifth 
plenum of the central committee of the Greek Com- 
munist party (Jan. 30-31, 1949) adopted a resolu- 
tion condemning “right wing opportunistic devia- 
tions” during the occupation period. Owing to these 
“‘deviations,” according to the resolution, the EAM 
army was organized as a purely resistance body 
rather than as a ‘‘people’s revolutionary army,” 
with the result that it was successful against the 
Axis .but succumbed to British intervention in 
Dec. 1944 (Greek-American Tribune, Feb. 11, 1949). 
The same point was made in 1950 by the wartime 
Communist leader, D. Partsalides, and by the 
present secretary-general of the Greek Communist 
party, N. Zachariades. Texts of statements in 
Greek-American Tribune, Oct. 20, 1950 and Jan. 12, 
195. 

* Demetrios GLENOS, Ti elvar xal rh Bede 7d 
"Eduxd 'Awedeepwrixd Mérwro (Athens, 1944), pp. 
51-52. The author of this booklet was one of 
the outstanding intellectuals and educators of 
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The EAM founders were successful in 
winning the support of several left-wing 
political leaders. By the time of libera- 
tion the EAM had become a coalition 
comprising the following parties: (1) the 
Communist party of Greece (KKE; 
secretary, George Siantos); (2) the Union 
of Popular Democracy (ELD; president, 
Professor Alexander Svolos); (3) the 
Socialist party of Greece (SKE; secre- 
tary, Demetrios Strates); (4) the United 
Socialist party of Greece (ESKE; secre- 
tary, Demetrios Asimakes); and (5) the 
Agrarian party of Greece (AKE; secre- 
tary, Constantine Gavrielides).° 

Each of these political parties held one 
seat in the EAM central committee, the 
supreme policy-making body of the 
organization. Most of the EAM’s mem- 
bership and influence, however, was de- 
rived not from these parties but rather 
from the various functional organizations 
which were created to enlist the support 
of as large a proportion of the population 
as possible. The most important of these 
organizations at the time of liberation 
were the following: (1) the National 
‘Popular Liberation Army (ELAS); (2) 
the United All-Greece Youth Organiza- 
tion (EPON); (3) the National Mutual 
Aid, or “Red Cross of the Resistance”’ 
(EA); and (4) the Workers’ National 


modern Greece and a member of the Communist 
party until his death in 1943. It was first published 
1944 fol 


in Sept. 1942 and was reprinted in Nov 


lowing liberation 


*The leaders of the other parties also were 
invited, but they The zeal of the EAM 
leaders for an all-inclusive resistance organization 
led to strange situations in the light of later de- 
velopments. When Zervas, in Jan. 1942, discussed 
with EAM representatives the possibility of EAM- 
EDES co-operation, one of the points of difference 
was that Zervas demanded the exclusion of all 
royalists, while the EAM representatives insisted 
that no one should be barred for his political views 
PyROMAGLOU, p. 171). For a similar incident see 
Stephanos Saraputs, ‘O EAAY [ELAS] (Athens 
1946), P. 43 


refused 
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Liberation Front or ‘Workers’ EAM” 
(EEAM). 

Official membership figures for these 
bodies are not available. Estimates of 
the total membership of all EAM organ- 
izations vary from 500,000 to 2,000,000 
out of a population of 7,500,000. The 
former British foreign minister, Anthony 
Eden, estimated that ELAS numbered 
50,000 men and that the other EAM 
bodies included another 500,000 to 750,- 
ooo people.'** EAM spokesmen have cited 
figures as high as 85,000 for ELAS and 
close to 2,000,000 for all the ELAS and 
EAM organizations combined. The fact 
of the matter is that accurate statistics 
could not be compiled under occupation 
conditions. Members drifted in and out 
of the various organizations, depending 
on the pressures of the given moment, 
and the distinction between intermittent 
support and actual membership was al- 
ways difficult to define. 

In any case, the important point is 
that this organizational framework pro- 
vided a medium for mass participation in 
the resistance. The most militant and 
physically fit could join ELAS and fight 
in the mountains. The workers in the 
cities could organize and work through 
the “Workers’ EAM.”’ The young peo- 
ple found both social recreation and ac- 
tive service in EPON. And all elements 
of the population could participate in the 
work of the “Red Cross of the Re- 
sistance.” 

The most enthusiastic response to the 
EAM naturally came from the poorer 
sections of the population. The move- 
ment, however, was by no means a nar- 
row class affair. It included distinguished 
representatives of all classes and profes- 
sions. Among the ELAS officers were six- 
teen generals, thirty-four colonels, and 
fifteen hundred commissioned officers of 

*® London Times, Dec. 6, 1944. 
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the prewar Greek army. The Orthodox 
church was represented by six bishops 
and a large number of priests. The Uni- 
versity of Athens and other institutions 
of higher learning contributed thirty pro- 
fessors, including the president of the 
Polytechnic School and two members of 
the Academy of Athens. Virtually all 
the outstanding labor leaders, both Com- 
munists and Reformist, were in the 
Workers’ EAM. 

In its historical setting the EAM, as 
the London Economist pointed out, was 
“a continuation of the Greek Popular 
Front of 1936." The latter had at- 
tempted, with limited success, to unite 
all antifascist groups against the Me- 
taxas dictatorship. Now the EAM 


similarly strove to unite all antioccupa- 
tion elements for active resistance. But 
there was one fundamental difference be- 
tween the situation in 1936 and that in 
1941. Owing to the widespread misery of 
the occupation years and the universal 


resentment against foreign and quisling 
rule, the EAM received infinitely more 
popular support than was ever accorded 
to the prewar Popular Front. To a very 
considerable degree the EAM became a 
national liberation front in fact as well 
as in name. 

Such was the general framework of 
the EAM resistance organization. By 
1943 it had evolved a fairly well-defined 
system for the administration of the 
liberated territories. The distinguishing 
feature of this system was the combina- 
tion of a Communist-controlled EAM 

"! “Greek political parties,” Economist, CXLVII 
(1944), 838. 

*The Communists were the prime movers in 
the prewar Popular Front, as they were in the 
EAM. They secured the co-operation of the Social- 
ist-Agrarian party of John Sophianopoulos and 
efiected the merger of the rival Unitary (Com- 
munist) and General (Reformist) confederations of 


labor, but these measures proved inadequate to 
forestall the establishment of the dictatorship. 


hierarchy with local self-government in- 
stitutions." 

The base of the EAM structure con- 
sisted of its village organizations. In each 
village there were four EAM groups- 
the EA for relief work, the EPON youth 
body, the guerrilla commissariat or ETA 
(‘EmipeAnreia rot ’Avraprn), and the gen- 
eral EAM committee. The ETA col- 
lected taxes, mostly in kind, for the sup- 
port of the ELAS forces."* The secretary 
of the general EAM committee was the 
Ipefthinos (‘Twei@uvos) or responsible 


one. His duties were to check the identi- 


fication papers of travelers or newcomers 
to the village, provide recommendations 
to local villagers who wished to join 
ELAS, and execute the orders of his dis- 
trict superiors. It was through the Ipef- 
thinos that the Communists exerted con- 
trol over the EAM mechanism. The 
Communist party alone maintained a 
nation-wide underground organization 
during the Metaxas dictatorship. When 
the occupation began, the great majority 
of the early EAM organizers were Com- 
munists. Thus it was usually a Com- 
munist who recruited the peasants into 
the village EAM unit and remained as 
the leading EAM functionary. 
The hierarchical form of EAM organ- 
ization further increased Communist in- 
fluence. The Ipefthinoi of a group of vil- 
lages elected the érapxia or district EAM 
committee. The members of this com- 
mittee, in turn, elected an Ipefthinos, 
and the Ipefthinoi of several district 
‘3 In contrast to the self-government system, no 
systematic account of the organization and func- 


tioning of the EAM is available. The following sum- 
mary is based on interviews with EAM leaders. 


"At first ETA collected taxes for ELAS, and 
the elective village council collected taxes for loca] 
administrative expenses. On Apr. 18, 1944 a new 
tax system defined in detail the levy on all products 
and provided that ETA serve as the collecting 
agency for both ELAS and the local communities 
(see below for details). 
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committees elected the vouéds or prefec- 
ture EAM committee. The process was 
repeated, and the Ipefthinoi of several 
prefectures elected the wepwoxh or region- 
al committee, which represented a large 
section of Greece, such as Thessaly, 
Macedonia, or Peloponnesus. Each of 
these regions had one representative in 
the national EAM central committee." 

Large cities, such as Athens, Piraeus, 
Salonica, and Patras, likewise were rep- 
resented by one delegate in the central 
committee, each being the Ipefthinos of 
his city’s central committee. The latter 
was elected by the Ipefthinoi of the 
neighborhood EAM committees and of 
the functional EAM organizations—for 


lawyers, scientists, doctors, teachers, 
artists, civil servants, clerks, workers, 
and so forth. 

In this manner some twenty-five dele- 
gates were elected to the national central 
committee of EAM. These represented 
the constituent political parties (Com- 


16 


munist, Socialist, Agrarian, etc.), the 
functional organizations (ELAS, EPON, 
EA, etc.), and the central committees of 
the regions and of the large cities. It is 
apparent that the Communist control of 
the Ipefthinoi insured a Communist 
majority in the national central com- 
mittee, although only about a tenth of 

's These district, prefecture, and regional meet 
ings not only conducted the elections but also 
stimulated and directed the activities of the local 
EAM The meetings lasted several days, 
and the delegates discussed common problems, 


critically analyzed past activities, and formulated 
programs for the future 


bodies 


‘*EAM members in the occupied cities were 
organized in secret groups of three or five, and, on 
the basis of thousands of these tiny units, a pyrami- 
dal structure was organized on occupational and 
neighborhood lines, culminating in the city central 
committee at the apex. The principal EAM achiev 
ments in the cities were the mass demonstrations 
and strikes, which forced the authorities to yield 
on a number of crucial issues, particularly the con- 
scription of Greek labor for work in Germany 
(WoopHOUSE, pp. 30-33) 


the total EAM membership were also 
members of the Communist party. 

The organization of the EAM armed 
forces likewise insured Communist con- 
trol. ELAS was formally established by 
the EAM in December 1942. From the 
outset it differed basically from the other 
guerrilla groups, in that it was definitely 
subordinate to the parent political body. 
EDES, EKKA, and the other groups 
were independent units commanded by 
leaders who were free to pursue whatever 
military or political policy they wished. 
By contrast, ELAS was created by the 
EAM and remained its subordinate mili- 
tary branch to the end. 

The EAM central committee ap- 
pointed the members of the two top 
ELAS bodies—-the high command and 
the ELAS central committee. The high 
command was responsible only for mili- 
tary operations. Other matters, such as 
general ELAS policy, ELAS organiza- 
tion, and all political issues, were auto- 
matically referred to the ELAS central 
committee and ultimately to the EAM 
central committee. 

The EAM further insured its control 
over ELAS by a multiple system of com- 
mand. Each ELAS unit was led by a 
military commander, who in the larger 
units was usually a regular army officer, 
and by a Kapetanios, who frequently 
came from the ranks. The former made 
the final decision in military affairs, while 
the latter took care of propaganda and 
morale within the unit and directed rela- 
tions between the unit and the civilian 
population and organizations. In the top 
ELAS posts, such as general headquar- 
ters and division headquarters, the mili- 
tary commander and the Kapetanios 
were joined by a third person, a political 
representative of the EAM. The Kape- 
tanios was a Communist, as a rule, and 
the political representative almost in- 
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variably so. When the EAM central com- 
mittee established the ELAS high com- 
mand on May 19, 1943, its appointees 
were a regular army officer, General 
Stephanos Saraphis, as military chief; 
a Communist guerrilla leader, Ares Ve- 
louchiotes, as Kapetanios; and Vasiles 
Samariniotes, also a Communist, as the 
EAM representative. Thus, although the 
military men were supreme so far as 
actual operations were concerned, never- 
theless the army as a whole was firmly in 
the control of the EAM and ultimately 
of the Communist party."’ 

Side by side with this EAM hierarchy 
functioned a system of local self-govern- 
ment that evolved gradually as ELAS ex- 
tended its control over the mountain 
regions. Thé first step was taken on 
October 11, 1942 on the initiative of the 
EAM leaders of the village of Kleitsos 
in Eurytania. They summoned a village 
assembly, at which it was decided to 
elect a seven-member general committee 
to direct village affairs, with the aid of 
several subcommittees. The surrounding 
villages followed the example of Kleitsos 
during the following weeks. On Decem- 
ber 4, 1942 the EAM Ipefthinoi of the 
villages of this area drafted the first 
code for ‘‘self-government and peoples’ 
justice,’’ which provided for a district 
council and a district appeal court, in 
addition to the local village committees. 
This code was widely adopted in west- 
ern Thessaly as well as Eurytania." 
Early in 1943 the Phthiotis-Phokis- 
Eurytania EAM committee issued a cir- 
cular urging the establishment of local 


'? The ELAS central committee existed prior to 
the establishment of the high command, was dis- 
solved shortly after liberation, and was re-formed 
on the eve of the battle of Athens in Dec. 1944. 
No precise description of its authority and duties is 
available, though it appears to have served as a 
liaison body between the EAM central committee 
and the high command (see SARAPHIS, pp. 79, 90, 
and 289-301). 


government bodies along these lines, al- 
though this was already occurring. In 
other parts of the country the need for 
some legally constituted local authority 
led to similar developments, though with 
many local variations. 

These moves for self-government were 
confined to the ELAS territories until 
August 10, 1943. On that date the joint 
general headquarters of the National 
Guerrilla Bands, which included repre- 
sentatives of ELAS, EDES, EKKA, and 
the British military mission, issued Order 
No. 6 for the election of local administra- 
tive and judicial committees."® In ac- 
cordance with this order, elections were 
held in over one hundred and eighty 
communities in Thessaly and Epirus. 
The outbreak of armed hostilities be- 
tween ELAS and EDES in October 1943 
nullified this order of the joint head- 
quarters. 

Meanwhile, the first self-government 
convention of the Phthiotis-Phokis-Eury- 
tania area had adopted in August 1943 a 
‘Code for self-government and peoples’ 
justice for Sterea Hellas.”’ It was pre- 
pared by twenty-two local lawyers with 
the assistance of a brief draft provided 
by EAM jurists in Athens.?® This elabo- 
rate code was the model for the final self- 
government plan issued by the ELAS 
high command in December 1943. This 


'§ The standard work on this subject is by the 
lawyer, Demetrios I. ZEpos, Aaixh Acxawoivn els 
ras “EXeSépas Iepwoxas ris bd Karoytw ‘EAAddbos 
[Peoples’ justice in the liberated areas of occupied 
Greece} (Athens, 1945). Zepos was not able to find 
the text or determine the identity of the authors 
of this code, commonly known as the ‘‘Poseidon 
Code” (ibid., pp. 1-3). 

'?This joint general headquarters was estab- 
lished by the ‘‘National Bands” Agreement of 
July 1943 ‘‘for the better direction of the struggle 
and for the co-ordination of all military actions,” 
(text in WoopHOUSE, pp. 299-300; text of Order 
No. 6 in ZEpos, pp. 113-18). 


» Texts of code and draft in ZEpos, pp. 119-35. 
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code, made public as ELAS Order No. 
2929, “Orders for self-government and 
peoples’ justice,’’ was adopted in all the 
EAM-controlled territories, which com- 
prised the whole of Free Greece with the 
exception of a small region in Epirus 
under EDES. These orders, consisting of 
146 articles, remained the legal basis for 
self-government in the liberated areas 
until the end of the occupation.” 

All the codes of this period, whether of 
the EAM or of the joint general head- 
quarters, were based explicitly on the 
principle of “self-government and peo- 
ples’ justice.’’ The first two articles of the 
ELAS code are typical in this respect: 

ArticLe 1. The institution of self-govern 
ment signifies that the people shall participate 
actively in their administration for the immedi- 
ate and better satisfaction of the common in- 
terests of the citizens. 

ARTICLE 2. The basic branches of self- 
government are (a) the administration of the 
communities, municipalities, districts and pre- 
fectures, and (b) peoples’ justice 

The self-government organs in the 
communities and municipalities con- 
sisted of the president of the community 
or mayor of the municipality, a coun- 
cil, five committees (peoples’ security, 
school, church, food and social welfare, 
and control),” and the general assembly. 
All citizens, both male and female, 
eighteen years or over, had the right to 
vote in the election of these bodies. Vot- 
ing was by secret ballot, and the elec- 
tion proceedings were supervised by a 
special committee appointed by the peo- 
ples’ court. Within two days of the vot- 


** Text of Order No. 2929, idid., pp. 144-73 


"The community council consisted of seven 
regular and three alternate members; the municipal 
council of eleven regular and five alternate mem- 
bers. The various committees varied in size from 
three to five regular and one to three alternate 
members. Usually the council appointed one mem 
ber of each committee and the remainder were 
elected (details in arts. 8 and 9) 
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ing, the peoples’ court announced the 
election results.” 

In practice, the elections were pre- 
ceded by village meetings attended by 
eligible voters. Various people were pro- 
posed as candidates, and their qualifica- 
tions were discussed at length. On the 
basis of this discussion a slate of candi- 
dates was prepared. The village EAM 
group exerted itself to place its own 
candidates on the slate, but other candi- 
dates could be, and in practice were, in- 
cluded. The villagers were free to vote 
for any of the candidates on the slate or 
to write in the names of candidates of 
their own choice. The candidates receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes served as 
president or mayor or as members of the 
council or of the committees. 

The members of the council and of 
each committee were required to meet 
two days after the voting to elect a 
president, vice-president, treasurer, and 
secretary for their respective bodies: The 
president or mayor, as the official head of 
the community or municipality, presided 
at the general assembly meetings, signed 
important documents, and represented 
his constituents in all legal matters. The 
duties of the council included the man- 
agement of public property, levying of 
taxes, imposition of labor service in com- 
munity projects, and registration of 
births, baptisms, marriages, and deaths. 
The security committee appointed rural 
guards to keep order and enforced the 
decisions of the peoples’ court. The food 
and social welfare committee was re- 
sponsible for the food supply of the com- 
munity and for the general welfare of 
orphans, disabled soldiers, and the in- 
digent. The activities of these com- 
mittees and of the others whose duties 
are self-explanatory were supervised by 
the control committee, particularly as 


#3 Details on election procedures in arts. t1~16. 
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regards financial matters. None of these 
elective officials was paid, with the oc- 
casional exception of the rural guards. 

The community or municipa! ceuncil 
was required to meet once a month with 
the members of all the committees and 
of the peoples’ court to discuss commu- 
nity affairs and formulate general policy. 
In addition, a general assembly of all 
citizens was held every three months, at 
which the president or the mayor and the 
members of the council and of all the 
committees gave an account of their 
activities. Eligible voters were free to 
speak and make proposals, and decisions 
reached by majority vote were legally 
binding. If the work of any body was 
considered unsatisfactory, new elections 
could be held before the expiration of the 
regular one-year term, upon the written 
request of one-third of the eligible voters. 

This self-government system was ex- 
tended vertically to the district and pre- 
fecture level. The presidents of the com- 
munities an'd the mayors of the munici- 
palities of each district constituted the 
district assembly. They elected from 
among their members a district council 
and a control committee. The district 
council concerned itself with such mat- 
ters as road building and maintenance, 
irrigation projects, and public health 
and relief. The council financed these 
projects by taxation, loans, and com- 
pulsory labor. It also had the authority 
to check the work of all the self-govern- 
ment organs of the district and to sus- 
pend or nullify any decisions taken. The 
body concerned had the right to appeal 
to the district assembly, which gave the 
final ruling.’4 

The members of the district councils of 
each prefecture constituted the pre- 
fecture assembly, which, in turn, elected 
from among its members a prefecture 


24 See arts. 25-30. 
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council and a control committee. The 
duties of these bodies were similar to 
those of the district council. The district 
and prefecture control committees were 
responsible primarily for checking fi- 
nancial transactions in their respective 
areas.’s 

This system of self-government is set 
forth in 34 articles, constituting Part I of 
the code. Part II, consisting of the re- 
maining 112 articles, defines the struc- 
ture and operation of the peoples’ justice. 

Three types of courts functioned in 
Free Greece—peoples’ courts, review 
courts, and supreme courts. A peoples’ 
court was elected in each community and 
municipality in the same manner as the 
other elective bodies. It consisted of four 
regular and three alternate members, 
who elected a president, vice-president, 
and secretary.” It included also a peo- 
ples’ delegate who was appointed by the 
security committee from among its mem- 
bers. His principal duties were to seek 
settlements out of court, summon the 
litigants and witnesses, transmit de- 
cisions to the security committee for 
execution, and transmit appeal cases and 
relevant documents to the peoples’ dele- 
gate of the review court. The peoples’ 
court had authority to try civil and 
criminal cases, with certain exceptions, 
including inheritance and divorce. 

The court of review considered appeal 
cases from the peoples’ courts in the area 
of the prewar justice of the peace. Its 
members (five regular, three alternate, 
and a peoples’ delegate) were elected by 
the presidents of the peoples’ courts of 
the area. The supreme court considered 
appeal cases from the review courts of 
the area of the prewar review court. Its 
members (five regular, three alternate, 


5 See arts. 30 and 31. 


* For the duties of the various court officials 
see arts. 46-51. 
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and a peoples’ delegate) were elected by 
the presidents of the review courts of 
the area and were required to have a law 
degree. Unlike the members of the other 
courts, they were paid salaries deter- 
mined by the prefecture council.”’ 

In all courts the proceedings were 
public, and no fees were charged. The 
judges had equal status and arrived at 
their decision by majority vote, follow- 
ing secret discussion. The prewar civil 
and penal codes were considered to be 
the law of Free Greece, but the code 
specifically instructed the judges to fol- 
low the spirit as well as the letter of the 
law and to take into account local cus- 
toms. In practice, punishment frequent- 
ly was more severe than in the prewar 
period because of the necessity of pre- 
serving order under emergency condi- 
tions. Stealing or killing livestock was 
punishable by death, except where there 
were extenuating circumstances. The 
code also emphasized the importance of 
securing a reconciliation of the litigants 
without formal trial. A popular motto 
was, ‘Peoples’ justice will prove its 
success by the number of settlements out 
of court.’’** 

This system of “self-government and 
peoples’ justice’ prevailed in the two- 
thirds of the country that constituted 
Free Greece toward the end ef the occu- 
pation. On the whole, it worked satisfac- 
torily and was popular with the villagers. 
It maintained order during a turbulent 
period, and it avoided certain failings of 
the prewar regime. 

rhe chief defect of the old administra- 
tive system was excessive centraliza- 
tion.’® Elective local councils existed, 
but their activities were restricted by a 

*” For the types of cases that could be appealed, 
and the procedure to be followed, see arts. 80-86 


* For the general instructions to the judges see 
arts. 55-01 


hierarchy of prefects and subprefects ap- 
pointed in Athens. Local projects fre- 
quently were delayed while waiting the 
approval of these officials or of the ap- 
propriate ministry in the capital. Po- 
litical considerations also handicapped 
local government. A royalist government 
in Athens meant royalist officials in the 
provinces. If the local councils happened 
to be predominantly republican, the re- 
sult frequently was friction and stale- 
mate. 

The prewar judicial system also was 
inadequate in certain respects. The 
judges were appointed with life-tenure 
on the basis of competitive examina- 
tions, and they fulfilled their duties 
honestly and efficiently. But the civil 
code was generally recognized as anti- 
quated,*° and the general administration 
of justice was not adjusted to the needs 
of the peasantry. No facilities existed in 
the villages for the settlement of the in- 
numerable petty disputes that arose 
from day to day. The peasant was re- 
quired to take his case to the district 
seat, which involved expense and delay. 
Court proceedings usually were incom- 
prehensible to the untutored peasant, 
and the lawyers and local politicians not 
infrequently took advantage of his igno- 
rance. 

In contrast, the network of elective 


29 This point is emphasized by the former director 
of the civil government division, American Mission 
for Aid to Greece, Hubert R. GALLAGHER, ‘‘Ad- 
ministrative reorganization in the Greek crisis,”’ 
Public administration review, VIII (1948), 250-58 


3° The civil code was based on the ‘Eg46:8os 
or the Six books of Armenopoulos (1345). Eleftherios 
Venizelos appointed a committee to prepare a new 
code, but its work was not completed when Metaxas 
assumed power. Metaxas appointed a new com- 
mittee under Professor George Bales of the law 
school of the University of Athens. The German 
invasion intervened before its code could be adopted. 
Following liberation, another committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the Bales code, which bore traces 
of the influence of the Metaxas dictatorship. 
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bodies in Free Greece enabled the 
peasants to participate actively in vil- 
lage affairs to a much greater degree 
than in the past. Perhaps the most popu- 
lar institution was the peoples’ court, 
where disputes could be settled speedily 
and without expense. As a rule the court 
met in the local schoolhouse on Sunday, 
when the peasants were free to attend. 
It became the custom of the villagers to 
walk over to the schoolhouse every 
Sunday after the church service to at- 
tend the court session. 

The proceedings were quite informal. 
Both the plaintiff and the defendant were 
free to engage the services of a lawyer, 
but rarely did so. Instead, the plaintiff 
would arise, state his case before the 
court, and present witnesses to support 
his testimony. The defendant followed 
with his testimony and witnesses. The 
case was then thrown open to discus- 
sion. The five members of the court were 
free to cross-examine the plaintiff, the 
defendant, and any witness. The mem- 
bers of the audience likewise could 
present additional evidence or express 
their opinions on the case. If the issue 
was the boundary between two orchards, 
some villager might arise and testify 
that he had been present fifteen years 
earlier on the occasion when it had been 
agreed orally that the stone hedge 
rather than the row of fig trees should be 
the dividing line. Since everyone in the 
courtroom knew everyone else, there was 
no hesitation on the part of the peasants 
in speaking up and offering such testi- 
mony. Frequently many of the villagers 
were familiar with the issues involved 
and every bit of evidence could be 
trusted to come out in the course of the 
proceedings. When it became evident 
that all the facts had been presented, the 
members of the court retired, discussed 
the case among themselves, and reached 


a decision by majority vote. Usually this 
was a simple matter, as the villagers in 
most cases arrived at a common conclu- 
sion during the give-and-take of the 
discussion. 

A legal expert who made a careful, 
technical study of this judicial system, 
noted certain similarities with institu- 
tions prevailing during the Turkish 
period. He was also impressed by ‘‘the 
effort to avoid extremes’’ and the ad- 
hesion to the “forms and principles of 
the common law”’ :3* 


The granting of justice ‘according to con- 
science” rather than written law led to con- 
servatism and devotion to tradition and cus- 
toms; hence the respect for the institutions of 
family, property, and the principle of the obliga- 
tory character of contracts. This did not ex- 
clude, however, a more general spirit, a tend- 
ency toward practical solutions and an effort 
to protect the economically underprivileged. 
... As for the field of the penal code, there was 
an extraordinary severity in the punishment 
of even minor crimes, a severity which was not 
at all necessary to maintain order, particularly 
in the ELAS-controlled areas. This severity 
was due to the quick trial, by the people them- 
selves, in the place where the crimes were com- 
mitted, these circumstances being reminiscent, 
more or less, of the well-known lynch law. . . . 
In fact, the speed, the facility, the full publicity, 
the dispensing of real justice, the lack of ex- 
pense, and the other characteristics of the in- 
stitution—all these struck a responsive chord 
in the people’s soul. 


The final step in the evolution of the 
Free Greece administration was the 
creation by the EAM on March 10, 1944 
of the Political Committee of National 
Liberation or PEEA [[lodrixy "Exitpory 
"Edvexijs '"AreXevOépwons|. The original 
members of PEEA were the president, 
Colonel Euripides Bakirdjes (liberal 
army officer), and General Emmanuel 


3! ZEPOS, pp. 102, 105, and 106. The author was 
formerly on the faculty of the law school of the 
University of Athens and general secretary of the 
ministry of justice of the Papandreou government. 
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Mandakas (leftist Cretan officer), Elias 
Tsirimokos (member of socialist ELD 
party), Kostas Gavrielides (Agrarian 
party leader), and George Siantos (secre- 
tary of the Communist party). Colonel 
Bakirdjes later was replaced as president 
by Professor Alexander Svolos, head of 
the socialist ELD party.” 

The aims of PEEA were to co-ordi- 
nate the resistance struggle, supervise 
the administration of Free Greece, and 
bring pressure to bear on the exile gov- 
ernment to agree to the formation of a 
representative national unity govern- 
ment.* During the six months of its 
existence, PEEA did not alter funda- 
mentally the institutions of Free Greece. 
Generally speaking, its decrees estab- 
lished its authority over the existing 
organs and modified or defined in a more 
systematic manner practices which al- 
ready prevailed. 

The “orders on self-government,” for 
example, provided for the continuation 
of the December 1943 ELAS code. The 
only significant change was the appoint- 
ment of PEEA administrative represen- 
tatives in the districts and administra- 
tive committees in the regions, to facili- 
tate and supervise the work of the local 
self-government bodies. These officials 


* Five additional members, mostly Socialists 
and left liberals, were admitte. .» PEEA on April 
18, 1944. See "Apxeio "E@vixis "Ar -ioraons | Archtves 
of national resistance) (Athens, 1945), I, No. 1, 20 
(hereafter referred to as ‘‘Archives”). This publica- 
tion contains the texts of the most important 
decrees issued by PEEA, as well as articles on such 
subjects as the underground press, the battle of 
Amphilochias, and the role of art in the resistance 
movement. Only two numbers were issued (Apr 
and Aug. 1946) before it ceased publication. The 
seats of PEEA were in Viniane, Eurytania, until 
June 12, 1944; Petrilia, Thessaly, until early Sept. 
1944; and Phournas, Eurytania, until dissolution 
(see Archives, I, No 1,4 


Texts of PEEA ‘Establishment act” and 
‘**Proclamation to the Greek people,” tdid., I, No. 1, 
;-o 


were empowered to suspend the execu- 
tion of decisions by the local bodies if 
they were considered to be contrary to 
law or to the common interest. Final rul- 
ings in such cases were rendered by the 
competent higher organs, ranging from 
the district councils to PEEA.*4 

Likewise the “orders on peoples’ jus- 
tice’ recognized the prewar civil and 
penal codes and the existing elective 
court system functioning under the 
ELAS code. The secretary of justice, 
however, now appointed the members of 
the review courts and of the supreme 
court on the approval of PEEA. He also 
appointed justice inspectors, who were 
to facilitate the work of the elective 
courts but could not interfere with their 
composition or decisions.*§ 

In the economic field PEEA issued a 
decree for “National taxation on pro- 
duction,” which defined in detail the 
levy on all products. The basic principle 
of the decree was no taxation on a speci- 
fied minimum quantity necessary for 
sustenance and progressive taxation on 
the remainder. The revenue was col- 
lected by the guerrilla commissariat 
(ETA), which transmitted 20 per cent 
of the proceeds to the president of the 
community for local expenses, 5 per cent 
to the secretary of interior for the relief of 
distressed areas, and the remainder to 
the armed forces (ELAS). A local ‘‘com- 
mittee of warrant’’ supervised the ETA 
and was required to post in the public 
square an account of the taxes collected 
from each individual. PEEA also im- 
posed a tax on goods exported from the 
liberated to the occupied territories. 


34 Details in Act 4, art. 2; see also Acts 21 and 39. 
The texts of these acts, with a few exceptions, are 
arranged in chronological sequence in the Archives. 

38 See Act 12 


3 See Acts 22 and 27. ETA was responsible to 
the economy secretary for the collection of the 
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Other PEEA legislation included the 
creation of a civil guard to replace the 
gendarmerie, which was serving the col- 
laborationist government; the adoption 
of the demotic (Snuorix)) as the official 
language in place of the purist (xaBapei- 
ovga), which was largely incomprehensi- 
ble to the peasants; the setting of a 
minimum wage scale which stipulated 
“equal pay for equal work”’ regardless of 
sex; and the confirmation of the prewar 
legislation concerning the church.3? 

Since PEEA considered itself a pro- 
visional authority, the first act it issued, 
three days after its creation, was for the 
election of a national council represent- 
ing both liberated and occupied Greece. 
A later act** defined the election pro- 
cedures. Each community and munici- 
pality elected one elector, or two if the 
population was over five hundred, in the 
same manner as the other elective of- 
ficials. These electors met with the other 
electors of their district and selected by 
secret ballot their representative to the 
national council. In the occupied areas 
those villages in which no enemy troops 
were quartered were instructed to select 
their electors according to the procedure 
followed in Free Greece. In the remain- 
ing communities in which open elections 
were not feasible, the decree provided 
that procedure should be adapted to the 
prevailing conditions and that the dele- 
gates ‘‘must represent the various strata 
of the population.” In practice this 
meant that the town and city delegates 
were elected by the various local EAM 
organizations. The slates and ballots 
were prepared, distributed, and later col- 


revenue (mostly in kind) and to the war secretary 
for its distribution among the ELAS units. For 
the organization and functioning of ETA see Act 41. 


37 Acts 24, 30, 42, and 16, respectively. 


§§ Act 6, May 13, 1944. 


lected by the EAM committees in the 
neighborhoods, shops, factories, and in 
the various professions. Athens sent 
twenty delegates to the council, Salonica 
ten, and Piraeus seven. The other cities 
with over 50,000 inhabitants elected four 
delegates, those of 25,000-50,000 elected 
three, and those of 10,000-25,000 elected 
two. 

In this manner two hundred and fifty 
delegates from all parts of free and occu- 
pied Greece were elected to the national 
council. The delegates were a representa- 
tive cross-section of Greek society. They 
included two bishops and two priests, 
five university professors, eight generals, 
twenty civil servants, five industrialists, 
fifteen doctors, twenty-five lawyers, 
twenty-two laborers, twenty-three farm- 
ers, ten newspapermen, ten scientists, 
nine high-school teachers, and so forth. 
The council met on May 7 in the village 
of Koryschades, in Eurytania. The pro- 
ceedings of May 27 defined the general 
aims of the council and its relationship 
to PEEA: 


The National Council 


Consisting of representatives of all the Greek 
people, who met in order to declare its un- 
daunted will to fight to the end for the libera- 
tion of the country, for the complete smashing 
of fascism and for the restoration of national 
unity and popular sovereignty, 

Wishing to define the exercise of all powers in 
Free Greece, 


Decmes THAT: 


ARTICLE 1. The Act of Establishment of 
PEEA of 10 March, 1944 is ratified. 

ARTICLE 2. All authority derives from and is 
carried out by the people. Local self-govern- 
ment and people’s justice are the fundamental 
principles of the public life of the Greeks. 

ARTICLE 3. The national council is the 
supreme organ of the people’s sovereignty. 
The political committee of national liberation is 
invested with the authority delegated by the 
present resolution. 
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Article 4. The liberties of the people are 
sacred and inviolable. The nation in arms will 
defend its liberties against any danger from 
wherever it comes. 

Artic_e s. All Greeks, men and women, have 
equal political and civil rights. 

ARTICLE 6. Work is a fundamental social 
function and creates the right to the enjoy- 
ment of all the rewards of life. 

Artic.e 8. The primary aim and the guiding 
principle for carrying out the government 
powers are the liberation struggle of the nation. 
The national council, PEEA, the armed and 
unarmed citizens, serve this aim before anything 
else. The national army ELAS is the armed 
part of the nation and fights for the liberation 
of the country and the liberties of the people. 

ARTICLE 9. PEEA represents the nation at 
war to the world abroad and is in command of 
the national army ELAS, controls all the public 
services, and has the power to guide and control 
self-government and people’s justice. 

ARTICLE 10.—The national council controls 
the work of PEEA, ratifies its acts, proposes 
measures, or makes decisions contributing to 
the success of the national struggle. 

ARTICLE 11. The work of the national coun- 
cil will continue until the whole country is 
liberated. It may be dissolved before liberation 
if it so decides itself on a motion by one-third 
of its own members, or on a proposal by PEEA.39 


This first meeting of the council 
proved to be also the last. A few weeks 
earlier, representatives of PEEA, of the 
EAM, and of the Communist party at- 
tended a national unity conference held 
in Lebanon. They agreed to join the 
government of Premier George Papan- 
dreou on the basis of an eight-point char- 
ter adopted on May 20, 1944. Owing to 
certain misunderstandings, they were 
not sworn into the cabinet until Septem- 
ber 2.4° A few days later both PEEA and 
the national council were dissolved, with 
the explanation that they had fulfilled 
their mission with the formation of a na- 
tional unity government.“ The following 
month the Papandreou government re- 


” Full text in Archives, 1, No. 2, 91 and 92 


turned to Athens. The occupation was 
over, and a new chapter in Greek history 
had started. 

In conclusion it is apparent that the 
Communists took the lead in organizing 
the EAM resistance movement and ef- 
fectively controlled it to the end. The 
expansion of the movement to national 
proportions and the creation of PEEA 
and of the national council did not 
weaken their domination of the EAM 
apparatus and of the armed forces. It is 
also apparent that, despite this Com- 
munist hegemony, the administrative 
system in Free Greece stimulated mass 
participation in local government to an 
unprecedented degree. There is much 
difference of opinion concerning EAM 
policies and actions on the higher level, 
but there is little doubt that in the vil- 
lages, ‘‘self-government and peoples’ jus- 
tice’’ were a reality. This is a significant 
factor for the understanding of postwar 
developments in Greece. Colonel Wood- 
house, who viewed the EAM unsympa- 
thetically as a menace to British inter- 
ests, recognized its catalytic effect among 
the peasants :# 

The initiative of EAM-ELAS justified their 
predominance, though not their tyranny. Hav- 


ing acquired control of almost the whole coun- 
try, except the principal communications used 


« For different versions of the Lebanon Con- 
ference and the aftermath see SARAPHIS, pp. 261 
306; PYROMAGLOU, pp. 114-25; PAPANDREOU, 
pp. 47-66; National Liberation Front (EAM) white 
book (New York, 1945), pp. 1-7. The latter collec- 
tion of documents presenting the EAM case on the 
origins of the battle of Athens was compiled and 
published in Trikkala on Feb. 1, 1945, then re- 
printed in Athens, and translated and published in 
New York. 


"In anticipation of this development, the na- 
tional council had defined the procedure for dissolu- 
tion (see Archives, I, No. 2, 92). 


# WoopHOUSE, pp. 146 and 147. 
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by the Germans, they had given it things that it 
had never known before. Communications in 
the mountains, by wireless, courier, and tele- 
phone, have never been so good before or since; 
even motor roads were mended and used by 
EAM-ELAS. Their communications, including 
wireless, extended as far as Crete and Samos, 
where guerrillas were already in the field. The 
benefits of civilization and culture trickled into 
the mountains for the first time. Schools, local 
government, law-courts, and public utilities, 
which the war had ended, worked again. 
Theatres, factories, parliamentary assemblies 
began for the first time. Communal life was 
organised in place of the traditional individual- 
ism of the Greek peasant. His child was dra- 
gooned into EPON, his nest-egg levied into EA, 


his caique commandeered to equip ELAN [the 
EAM naval force]. . . . Followed at a distance 
by some minor organisations, EAM-ELAS set 
the pace in the creation of something that gov- 
ernments of Greece had neglected: an organised 
state in the Greek mountains. All the virtues 
and vices of such an experiment could be seen; 
for when people whom no one has ever helped 
start helping themselves, their methods are 
vigorous and not always nice. The words 
“liberation” and “popular democracy” filled 
the air with their peculiar connotations. Un- 
easy stirrings were breaking the surface every- 
where, but only the KKE [Communist party of 
Greece] knew how to give them direction. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 








NOTE 


RECENT CONFLICTS IN SOVIET HISTORIOGRAPHY 


ANATOLE G 


iE writing of history in our society is far 
pp being a clearly defined process. The 
form it takes is dependent upon the writer’s 
definition of the nature of history; and the num- 
ber of differing definitions is roughly equal to 
the number of historians. However, historians 
in those countries which do not exert a formal 
censorship are, in general, agreed that their pur- 
pose is to discern and to present truth. The 
truth as presented depends upon two factors: 
(1) the facts which are discovered and (2) the 
frame of reference, conscious or unconscious, 
from which each historian works. It is not easy 
to accept the tenet of the ‘scientific school” 
that the mere presentation of the so-called 
“facts” will preserve the purity of the product 
from the attitudes and limitations of the indi- 
vidual historian, for the process of selecting 
facts reveals as much of the historian’s philoso- 
phy as it does of the subject he treats. 
Nevertheless, the product of historians in a 
society which does not deliberately direct their 
efforts is rich in information and in thought, 
disparate and contradictory though it may be. 
In other societies, where an active leadership 
conceives its duty as either the preservation of 
existing values and forms or the attainment of 
definite ideals and configurations, the purpose 
of writing history is, from the official point of 
view, quite different. The historian on occasion 
may be left free to write history as he conceives 
it, if his conception is not in open conflict with 
the opinions and aims of the active rulers. The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has in the 
past conducted, and is currently carrying on, a 
great Campaign to create a society in the image 
of an ideal. It may be assumed that the role of 
the historian in the struggle is not ignored by 
the government of the U.S.S.R. But what is the 
part assigned to the historian? May he write as 
he pleases, provided that his product does not 
contradict the tenets of the faith; or must he 
enrol himself, willingly or otherwise, as an ideo- 
logical soldier of society? What subjects are for- 
bidden to him? What are the truths which he 
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must present? What has been the nature of his 
work? 

The answers to these questions are difficult, 
often impossible, to find, for there is a paucity 
of sources. The comments and articles of men 
living in the U.S.S.R. today presumably repre- 
sent the attitude of the Communist party and 
of the government—at least, the attitude in 
force at the date of publication. In large meas- 
ure the articles available consist of criticisms of 
fellow-historians luckless enough to have given 
the appearance of deviation. Critical articles of 
this type indicate specific errors which chastised 
historians have presumably committed. But in 
the same breath the critics pour out a shower of 
name-callings, accompanied frequently by un- 
definable clichés, such as ‘“Trotskyites,”’ “alien- 
Marxists,” or “bourgeois cosmopolitans.”’ It is 
this terminology which often bewilders the 
reader and leaves him wondering as to the pre- 
cise nature of the offense committed by the de- 
fendant. Such an atmosphere renders academic 
life and research work at times totally unbear- 
able. 

In another respect the role of writers working 
within the U.S.S.R. is not clear. Are they ap- 
plying principles in their savage blasts of criti- 
cism, or are many of their outbursts the exploi- 
tation of political avenues to professional ad- 
vancement? Professional and political advance- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. are often synonymous. 

Another source, more satisfactory but even 
more confusing, consists of the studies by Rus- 
sian émigré historians or by more remote stu- 
dents of Russian history. Taken individually, 
each of these studies is plausible; however, no 
two of them treat the subject within the same 
frame of reference. There is only one matter 
upon which all studies are in accord, and that is 
the absence of freedom for the scholar working 
within the U.S.S.R. 

The problem remains, however, to discover 
the “‘line”’ followed by the government and the 
party of the U.S.S.R. and to discover the extent 
to which historians are expected to conform. It 
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is well known that the “line” is neither constant 
nor consistent. The shifting and ever changing 
aspects of the “‘line’’ raise, in turn, another prob- 
lem. What have been the motivations for the 
perennial shifts? Many shifts have been tactical 
in nature and designed to meet specific prob- 
lems confronting the party. However, it is not 
altogether clear that all shifts are tactical, for 
the possibility exists that some switches may 
have been the result of reinterpretation of 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine. 

A fundamental difficulty confronting the 
party in the U.S.S.R. has been the translation 
of Marxist doctrine into policy, because Marx 
did not specify the steps to be taken after revo- 
lution. To speak of shifts in ideology as depar- 
tures from Marxism is to distort the entire prob- 
lem. Marx described a historical process which 
would, in his opinion, culminate in the triumph 
of the proletariat and the establishment of a 
classless society. Sir John Maynard comments, 
“But he [Marx] is quite misunderstood if he is 
supposed to supply a scheme of policy for the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat when the pro- 
letariat has come into power.’’! Lenin, of course, 
was well aware that much remained to be done 
with Marxism. His opinion, given as early as in 
1899, is worth quoting: “‘We do not regard the 
doctrine of Marx as a closed and untouchable 
thing; on the contrary we are convinced that it 
has merely laid the foundation stone of the sci- 
ence; and socialists must develop it fully in all 
its aspects if they do not wish to be outstripped 
by life.’”? 

Despite the efforts of Lenin, the Bolsheviks 
found themselves in 1917 without a complete 
ideology. Lenin and his colleagues endeavored 
to make the ideology fit the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in action, and the doctrine which 
they evolved is today referred to as ““Marxism- 
Leninism” rather than as ‘“Marxism.’’ How- 
ever, the tenets of Marxism-Leninism are not 
clear and are subject to controversy. In shert, 
the “‘line’’ is infinitely difficult to follow, not 
only for the foreign student but for the Soviet 
historian as well. 

Treated historically, the major problem con- 
sidered here had its inception in the period of 
the civil war. The consequences of that convul- 
sion were not momentous in the beginning, that 


' Sir John MayNarb, Russia in flux (New York, 
1948), p. 119. 


?V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya [Works] (2d ed.; 
30 vols.; Moscow, 1930), II, 492. 


is, they were not so in the field of the writing of 
history. A few prominent historians, like Paul 
Milyukov, George Vernadsky, Otto Struve, and 
M. I. Rostovtzeff, chose to go into exile. 
Others continued their work as best they could 
and were, in general, permitted to carry on 
unmolested, provided that their works con- 
tained no attacks upon Marxism or the Bol- 
shevik regime. 

Yet the October Revolution was not alto- 
gether without effect among historians, for it 
brought to political and professional prominence 
the figure who was to dominate the field of his- 
toriography in the U.S.S.R. for more than a 
decade. Michael N. Pokrovsky joined the Bol- 
sheviks in 1905 and became a trusted friend of 
Lenin. After victory, Pokrovsky was charged by 
the party with the task of establishing the 
Marxist concept of history in the institutions of 
higher learning. 

Pokrovsky carried out his assigned work 
with zeal and thoroughness and, in the process, 
managed to find time to hold a number of of- 
fices. By his order the Institute of History was 
placed under the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. A Society of Marxist Historians, with 
chapters in the chief towns of the U.S.S.R., was 
established in 1925 in order that the younger 
and rising generation of historians might be 
brought into a purer atmosphere and removed 
from the suspected influence of older historians. 
Under thé direction of Pokrovsky the Society of 
Marxist Historians commenced publication of 
its journal, Jstorik Marksist (Marxist historian). 
Parenthetically it should be noted that the ma- 
jor shifts in the “‘line,” which occurred after the 
establishment of Jstorik Marksist, were accom- 
panied by the alteration in form or complete 
change of name in the professional journals. 

The simplest approach to an understanding 
of the official program for historians in the pe- 
riod from 1917 until 1931 can be made through 
an examination of the works and admonitions 
by Pokrovsky. Evidence that his views were 
those of officialdom may be found in the preface 
to his Brief history of Russia, which contains the 
citation of a congratulatory note from Lenin 
advocating its adoption as a textbook. In view 
of later developments in the thirties it is per- 
haps worth quoting Lenin’s letter to Pokrovsky. 
It reads:3 

I congratulate you very heartily on vour success. 
I like your new book Brief history of Russia im- 

3M. N. Poxrovsky, Brief history of Russia, 
trans. D.S. Mirsky (2 vols.; New York, 1933), 1, 5. 
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The construction and the narrative are 
original. It reads with tremendous interest. It 
should, in my opinion, be translated into the 
Eurofean languages 

I ill permit my self one slight remark. To make 
it a textbook (and this it must become), it must be 
supplemented with a chronological index. This is, 
roughly, what I am suggesting: first column, chro- 
nology; second column, bourgeois view (briefly); 
third column, your view, Marxian, indicating the 
pages in your book 

The students must know both your book and 
the index so that there should be no skimming, so 
that they should retain the facts, and so that they 
should learn to compare the old science and the 
new. What do you say to such an addition? 


mensely 


What were Pokrovsky’s beliefs? Primarily 
that history is an effective branch of politics, or, 
as he phrased it, “history is politics projected 
into the past.’’ Thus Pokrovsky explicitly be- 
lieved that the frame of reference from which 
history is written is of far greater importance in 
determining its validity than the actual re- 
search. In his view bourgeois historians were in 
honest error, for they knew of no other frame of 
reference than their own. Their “‘scientific his- 
tory”’ was nothing more or less than a defense of 
the bourgeois system 

The fundamental thesis of Pokrovsky was 
that material needs are at the bottom of all hu- 


man activity and of all history.* This interpreta- 
tion of nstory, usually labeled “historical mate- 
rialism,’”’ became the keynote, the all-encom- 
passing explanation, of historical phenomena. 
Under its domination history became the record 
of an inevitable process which left little or no 
room for the role of leadership or of cultural de- 


terminants. Nationalism was eschewed as a 
bourgeois device. In Pokrovsky’s work no glori- 
fication of Russia can be found. This mechanical 
interpretation of history was laid down in a topi- 
cal form so that the chronology of events was 
difficult to follow. Even the admiring Lenin was 
constrained to suggest that a chronological table 
be appended to Pokrovsky’s Brief history. 

It is important that Pokrovsky’s views be 
kept in mind, for they were to cause him and his 
followers endless embarrassment. It is well to 
note also that, though the bourgeois are cen- 
sured, no antiforeign sentiments appear in his 
work. The teaching of history in the schools dur- 
ing the Pokrovsky era serves to throw some 
light upon the subject. In 1923 the people’s com- 
missar for education forbade teaching which 
would stimulate nationalism or encourage imita- 


4 1bid., p 27 
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tion of the past; historical science must not tol- 
erate such bourgeois anachronisms as patriotism 
and nationalism. Russian political and literary 
history were discontinued as subjects in the 
schools. 

The rigors of writing history in the Pokrov- 
sky era were somewhat softened during the pe- 
riod of the New Economic Policy (NEP), 1921- 
28. In those years Soviet historians went so far 
as to attend a number of meetings of the World 
Conference of Historians. The general course of 
the meetings was uneventful, with the exception 
of the somewhat tense relations between the 
Bolshevik and the émigré historians. This policy 
of diffident co-operation with bourgeois histori- 
ans was, however, short-lived and broke down 
completely under the strains engendered by the 
dissensions in the party between Joseph Stalin 
and Leon Trotsky, the inauguration of the Five 
Year Plan (1928), and the Great Depression, 
which revived hopes for a world revolution. 

The tightening of party lines for a renewed 
struggle was made apparent in several ways. 
Beginning in 1930, a new drive against bour- 
geois historians both at home and abroad was 
initiated in the pages of the Jstorik Marksist. 
Eugene Tarle, a nonparty member of the So- 
ciety of Marxist Historians and a prominent his- 
torian of the French Revolution, was criticized 
by Pokrovsky as a bourgeois historian. Tarle 
was exiled to Siberia in 1931. His principal er- 
rors were the identification of the foreign policy 
of the U.S.S.R. with that of tsarist Russia and 
of assigning to Germany a major share of guilt 
for the first World War. The latter opinion ran 
directly counter to the Pokrovsky concept of 
economic pressures as the sole explanatory fac- 
tor in history. 

In March 1931 the Society of Marxist His- 
torians began publication of the journal Borba 
klassov [Class warfare], which was to be devoted 
to the study of the postwar period, especially in 
the U.S.S.R. Its object was announced as the 
“militant education of the masses.’’ The appear- 
ance of this journal marked the height of 
Pokrovsky’s influence, but his triumph rested 
upon shifting sands. A number of factors was 
operating to bring about a radical change. 
Among these may be mentioned the increased 
aspiration for national autonomy best mani- 
fested in the Ukraine, Georgia, and Kazakhstan, 
the purges of the ranks of the respective acade- 
mies of sciences, the growing disillusionment 
with the meager results obtained by Soviet his- 
torians in the field of education, the repercus- 
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sions of the widening chasm between Stalin and 
Trotsky, and the rising menace of Germany and 
Japan. 

During the revolution the Bolsheviks had 
gained the support of the various national com- 
ponent groups of Russia by the promise of com- 
plete autonomy. The pledge to support the vari- 
ous national cultures of the U.S.S.R. gradually 
became an embarrassment. Especially was this 
true in the case of the Ukrainians, whose histori- 
ans, under the leadership of the eminent scholar 
Mihailo Hrushevsky, devoted themselves with 
intensified fervor to Ukrainian nationalism 
rather than to Marxist tasks. 

First evidence that the party was changing 
its attitude upon many vital national issues was 
given by a speech of Stalin in 1931, in which he 
complained that within intellectual circles the- 
ory lagged behind practice. Shortly thereafter a 
decree of the central committee of the Commu- 
nist party called for a complete overhaul of 
study and research in all fields. Early in 1932 
Stalin spoke again upon the same subject. To 
these stimuli the Society of Marxist Historians 
responded with several soul-searching reports 
denouncing many of its members for backward- 
ness. In 1932 Jstorik Marksist, after being tem- 
porarily suspended, reappeared in new form. 
The incident not only was significant of change 
but was portentous, in that Pokrovsky was edi- 
tor-in-chief of the journal. Equally significant 
was the abandonment of the study of foreign 
history and the concentration upon the home 
front. 

A complete volte-face in Russian historiogra- 
phy occurred between 1931 and 1934.5 The 
changes followed one another rapidly and as- 
sumed many different forms. Pokrovsky was the 
principal victim, but it was his personal good 
fortune to die in 1932 before his work was com- 
pletely condemned. It gradually became the 
custom to denounce Pokrovsky’s works as un- 
sound “schematic sociology” and “mechanical 
economism.”’ 

In 1934 the sweeping nature of the revolution 
became quite evident. An editorial in Pravda 
praised the hitherto much maligned League of 
Nations. In July of the same year /2vestia rec- 
ommended love of the fatherland. Further, 
Tarle, the bourgeois deviationist, was permitted 
to return to Moscow. Probably the most impor- 


’See, for example, the editorial in Bolshevik, 
No. 22 (1931), pp. 1-7; also pp. 85-91, where 
Pokrovsky is already referred to as the ‘‘restorer of 
Trotskyism.” 


tant and conclusive evidence of the shift in pol- 
icy was the realization that the plan of indoc- 
trination had been a failure. This view was basic 
in the joint decrees of the council of people’s 
commissars and of the central committee of the 
Communist party of May 16, 1934, which pro- 
nounced against abstract and formal history 
textbooks and teaching. They ordered that his- 
tory be taught in chronological sequence and 
that the students be required to memorize the 
more important dates and events.® 

At the same time, university professors were 
forbidden to make arbitrary interpretations of 
history, to minimize the functions of the state, 
or to fail to distinguish between just and unjust 
wars. A complete revision in the teaching of his- 
tory was called for. The textbook then in use, 
written by followers and pupils of Pokrovsky, 
was condemned by Stalin, Sergei Kirov, and 
Andrei Zhdanov. They deplored the treatment 
of the Russian people as remote from Western 
culture. The trio also scored historians for neg- 
lecting Western democratic and socialist move- 
ments and their effect upon the social develop- 
ment of Russia. Finally, the influence of West- 
ern ideas was not to be ignored. These instruc- 
tions became fundamental to the new “‘line’’ but 
were to be a source of unending grief to histori- 
ans from the date of their issue and especially 
after 1945.7 

It was under a shower of new directions that 
the past of Russia was ordered rediscovered. 
Peter the Great was delivered from the reputa- 
tion of a diseased oppressor and canonized as a 
military hero and precursor of bolshevism. Ivan 
the Terrible was rehabilitated and more fre- 
quently referred to as Ivan IV. The reforms of 
1861 were reinterpreted as the beginning of the 
bourgeois epoch rather than as a defensive feint 
of autocracy, Tarle, recently restored to grace, 
spurred by the new official course, commenced 
his works in which the careers of Alexander 
Suvorov, Michael Kutuzov, and Peter Bagra- 
tion were glorified. The war of 1812 was inter- 
preted as a people’s war won by the mighty ex- 
ertions of the Russian masses under the inspired 
and skilful leadership of the newly discovered 
military heroes. 


* Isvestia, May 16, 1934; see also A. PANKRA- 
Tova, ‘‘Za bolshevistskoye prepodavaniye istorii” 
{For a Bolshevisk teaching of history], Bolshevik, 
XXIII, 40. 

? Bolshevik, No. 3 (1936), pp. 60-66; No. 5 
(1936), pp. 53-68; No. 8 (1936), pp. 32-42; No. 9 
(1937), pp. 8-10. 
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History was popularized and the glories of 
Russia’s past extolled, in order to arouse a senti- 
ment formerly frowned upon—national and pa- 
triotic pride. In accord with the new climate of 
opinion, one A. V. Shestakov produced a history 
textbook in which the quality of leadership in 
Russian history. was emphasized. All Russian 
wars, even those of the tsars, were interpreted 
as defensive in nature. The internecine struggles 
of the party were reflected in Shestakov’s thesis 
that the ignominious Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
was the exclusive handiwork of Trotsky. 

By 1937 the teaching of Soviet patriotism 
had avershadowed former internationalism and 
“mechanical economism’’; the term ‘“people’s 
democracy” as different from “bourgeois de- 
mocracy” found its acceptance in Soviet par- 
lance. The role of the leader both in tsarist and 
in Bolshevist Russia was stressed. The strugg.. 
for communism was given relatively little space. 
The reliable barometer of trends in the world of 
history, namely, the professional journals, re- 
acted strongly. In January 1937, Borba klassov 
[Class warfare] was renamed [storicheskii shur- 
nal {Historical journal] 

The growing menace of Nazi Germany in- 
spired the relative neglect of internationalism, 
stimulated Soviet patriotism, and necessitated 
greater stress upon Western democracy with the 
possible benefits that the U.S.S.R. might derive 
therefrom. The new campaign was aimed at a 
cultivation of greater faith in Soviet leadership 
and the eschewal of the theory of class struggle, 
as well as the doctrine of the disparate nature of 
the Soviet peoples—a thesis formerly prominent 
in most of the historical writings. In no uncer- 
tain terms Tarle wrote later, explaining the fal- 
lacies of the Pokrovsky school thus:* 

What went on, in essence, was the moral dis- 
armament of the Russian people. If a nation consists 
only of drunkards, sluggards and idlers, of Oblo- 
movs, is such a nation worth much? Is it possible 
that the “fair-skinned Aryans” are really right in 
committing their atrocities? Is General von Rei 
chenau right in saying that there are no cultural 
values in Russia? Many who showed this tendency 
in their historical work did not think of these con 
sequences and might have been horrified if they had 
seen them. But objectively their work was harmful. 


The second World War only emphasized the 
foregoing tendencies in the historical profession 
of the U.S.S.R. The movement went to such an 
extreme that A. M. Pankratova, in an essay en- 

*E. V. Tare, ‘‘Soviet historical research,”’ Sci- 
ence and society, VII (1943), 230~31. 


titled ‘“‘Twenty-five years of Soviet historical 
science,”’ claimed S. M. Solovyev and V. O. 
Klyuchevsky as part of a proud tradition;® in 
1943 Tarle extolled Solovyev as an exceptional 
prerevolutionary historian for having traced the 
course of Russia’s foreign relations; Tarle indi- 
cated that Klyuchevsky, Pokrovsky, and others 
had failed the Russian people in this respect and 
had not acquainted them with the long tradition 
of a German desire for the annihilation of Rus- 
sia. 

The conclusion of the war with Germany and 
Japan brought about momentous changes in the 
U.S.S.R. which had a profound effect upon his- 
torical writing. A significant feature of the 
changes was the strengthened control exerted 
by the party and government over historians. 
However, the evidence in this respect is con- 
fused and seemingly often contradictory. The 
observer, in endeavoring to discover trends 
which have been dominant since 1945, is forced 
to accept one of three conclusions: (1) that the 
party has not followed a consistent policy and 
that under the pressure of foreign and domestic 
problems it has oscillated between several dif- 
ferent objectives, with the result that confusion 
and sorrow have characterized the efforts of the 
faithful; (2) that two or more schools of histori- 
ans have been engaged in internecine war for the 
mastery of the profession; or (3) that the party 
has indicated its new policies in so slovenly a 
manner that historians have been confused and 
have not understood the “line.” 

Probably elements of all three factors have 
been present. Taken singly, the first possibility 
appears to be the most plausible. As has been 
seen, party discipline over historians has been 
good, and, as will be seen, Stalin has taken a 
very active interest in the writing of history. 
The quarrels among historians are important 
only in revealing party policy and not as deter- 
mining policy itself. Because inefficiency in 
ideological warfare has not usually been char- 
acteristic of the party, the third possibility in 
large measure can be ruled out. 

It is almost superfluous to indicate that the 
appearance of confusion or indecisiveness in 
party policy may be not only the result of ex- 
ternal pressures but also evidence of the exist- 
ence of factions contending for control. It is 
not possible to examine the latter possibility, 
for there is no evidence to support any conclu- 


*V. P. Voter, E. V. Tarwe, and A. M. Pan- 


KRATOVA, (eds.). Dvadtsat pyat lyet istoricheskoi 
nauki » SSSR (Moscow, 1942), pp. 7 and 8. 
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sions. Furthermore, so long as Stalin is politi- 
cally active, the probability of a serious struggle 
within the party seems remote. 

In June 1945 the first indication of a new 
shift in the “‘line’”’ was a ruling of the central 
committee of the Communist party notifying 
subscribers to [storicheskii shurnal that publica- 
tion of the periodical had been suspended and 
that a new magazine would be published in its 
place. The new publication, Voprosy istorii 
{Questions of history], was to have a different 
board of editors to replace the old group which 
had failed to carry out its assignments. 

The name of the new journal indicated a de- 
sire to give more attention to theoretical ques- 
tions. Its announced objective was to act as a 
progressive influence on research outside as well 
as inside the U.S.S.R. It was to be a “militant 
organ of the Marxist-Leninist historical school’”’ 
and was to apply dialectical materialism to the 
past. This announcement seems to have indi- 
cated at least a partial reversion to the historical 
principles of the pre-1934 period and was prob- 
ably designed to counteract the narrowly na- 
tionalistic fervor produced by the war. 

On February 9, 1946 Stalin delivered a 
speech in which he made it quite clearly that a 
major shift in the “‘line’’ was either taking place 
or was about to occur. As a candidate for the 
supreme soviet of the Union, he declared that 
the people must prepare themselves for the wars 
which would be inevitable as long as the capi- 
talist system endures. Stalin voiced his con- 
fidence that Soviet scientists could overtake and 
surpass their fellows abroad in the coming 
struggle.'° The speech appears to have been the 
signal and command for new developments and 
projects in all phases of cultural and scientific 
work. In the field of history great activity soon 
followed. The Institute of History of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences evolved a five-year plan. A 
twelve-volume collective “History of the 
U.S.S.R.,” designed to provide a Marxist inter- 
pretation of Russian history from the earliest 
times, was projected. Special studies of the 
towns, peasantry, proletariat, domestic mar- 
kets, and diplomatic, foreign, and military af- 
fairs were planned." 

Before the plans of the Institute of History 
were formally launched, Colonel-General Zhda- 
nov, secretary of the central committee of the 


1° Bolshevik, No. 3 (1946), pp. 1-11. 


"" Tstoricheskii shurnal, No. 3 (1945), pp. 60-75; 
No. 4 (1945), PP. 99-103. 


Communist party, in a now famous speech de- 
livered before the committee in September 1946, 
rapped the “cultural front." Zhdanov made 
more specific what Stalin had earlier been only 
alluding to—the necessity of uprooting the sull 
lingering obsequiousness to the contemporary 
bourgeois culture of the West. The antiforeign 
theme was clear and unequivocal; the primary 
thesis was that both feudalism and the later 
bourgeois system created art and literature 
which asserted the superiority of their respective 
system. This being the case and because the so- 
cialist system embodies all the best in the his- 
tory of human civilization and culture, it is 
capable of creating the most advanced litera- 
ture. The creation of a socialist literature, Zhda- 
nov maintained, is the obligation of all Soviet 
writers in order to rebuff the “hideous slanders 
and attacks against Soviet culture.’”’ A further 
task is to expose and attack bourgeois culture, 
to show its decadent nature and prevent its dis- 
integrating effects upon Soviet art. 

Zdhanov’s speech might be interpreted as a 
phase of a new campaign for world revolution, 
A drift in this direction was rapidly occurring. 
At the same time, the stress of postwar foreign 
affairs either augmented or was concomitant 
with a surging nationalism. Definite efforts were 
to be made to reconcile the internationalism of 
communism with the nationalist fervor of Rus- 
sia. The words of Zhdanov in practice could be 
interpreted either way. 

Apparently, the historians in creating their 
five-year plan had not anticipated accurately 
the magnitude of the shift in policy, for on No- 
vember 30, 1946 their program was denounced 
in the pages of Kultura i shisn (Culture and life}, 
the official organ of the board for propaganda 
and agitation of the central committee of the 
Communist party. The plan of the historians 
was criticized for neglecting the following sub- 
jects: the history of America and Asia in the age 
of imperialism, colonial exploitation, revolution- 
ary parties and movements abroad, Moscow’s 
role of leadership in world revolutionary move- 
ments, the influence exerted by the Russian 
people upon the historical growth of the nation- 
alities of the Soviet Union, and the period after 
1920. 

Zhdanov’s attack upon the West may have 
been in some measure the reaction to an official 
desire to eradicate the fairly friendly attitude 
toward the countries of the West which had 
risen under the necessity of war. The attack was 


"2 Bolshevik, Nos. 17-18 (1946), pp. 4-10 
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intensified, and Marxist scholars were notified 
that “‘academic”’ and “objective” research was 
unworthy of them. All “subservience” to West- 
ern culture was to be terminated. Real objec- 
tivity was to be found in the class interests of 
the proletariat, which are identical with the ob- 
jective course of historical development. So the 
historians once again began to endeavor to 
bring their work into conformity with the polli- 
cies of the party. The textbook “History of the 
U.S.S.R.”’ (1939) was revised in 1947, this time 
giving greater emphasis to foreign affairs and 
accentuating the important role of the Great 
Russian people in the history of the fatherland. 
The latter change indicates that the old prob- 
lem of separatism still plagues the party. 

The revision failed, however, to win the 
praise of the party. In November 1947 the 
Bolshevik, official magazine of the central com- 
mittee, suggested that historians should work 
upon the textbook again. The specific criticism 
in this case was that the text was too ‘‘factual”’ 
and that it demonstrated inadequate attention 
to the question of ‘theoretical generalization.” 
This interesting criticism must have bewildered 
the profession, for the last major pronounce- 
ment upon the subject had been that of Stalin in 
1934, denouncing schematic sociological ap- 
proaches and advocating a factual, chronologi- 
cal survey of history. Pokrovsky had long since 
been pronounced heretical, but his basic ap- 
proach (not his specific idea) was again finding 
favor. Moreover, to this was now added an in- 
tense sentiment of cultural chauvinism which 
manifested itself in every publication. “The feel- 
ing of Soviet national pride,’”’ declared Bolshe- 
vik, “is based on the understanding of the great 
and unequaled superiority of Soviet culture, 
ideology, science and morals.’’3 

Thus far the only evidence was of a shift in 
policy, but there had been no evident reactions. 
N. L. Rubinstein, author of a notable work, 
Russkaya istoriografiya [Russian _historiogra- 
phy], which was written during the years 1936- 
39 and published in 1941, held a high place in 
the ranks of the historical profession. In 1948 
Rubinstein began to sense the importance of the 


"’P. VysHinsky, ‘‘Sovietskii patriotism i ego 
velikaya sila” [Soviet patriotism and its great force}, 
ibid., No. 18 (1947), pp. 28-29. See also G. F. 
ALEKSANDROV, ‘‘Kosmopolitizm—ideologiya im- 
perialisticheskoi burzhuazii’” [Cosmopolitanism— 
the ideology of imperialistic bourgeoisie], Voprosy 
filosofit [Questions of philosophy}, No. 3 (1948), 
pp. 174 ff.; Bolshevik, No. 22 (1947), pp. 26 ff 


changes; anticipating the oncoming storm, he 
opened a campaign against his own book, de- 
nouncing its thesis by characterizing it as ‘‘for- 
mal, objective, and academic.’’ Other grievous 
faults which he confessed were his failure to cast 
off the traditional point of view of prerevolu- 
tionary writers, to adopt a militant party spirit, 
and to appreciate the theories of Lenin and 
Stalin as establishing an entirely new science of 
history rather than as the outcome of previously 
existing thought. Rubinstein’s confession and 
self-chastisement were quickly followed by the 
attacks of his colleagues. 

During 1948 the ideological struggle was fur- 
ther intensified. Deputy Premier G. M. Malen- 
kov called for the encouragement of Soviet 
patriotism and for the extermination of Western 
bourgeois culture, which in his opinion made 
Soviet citizens easy prey to the “agents of Amer- 
ican and British imperialism.” It is important to 
note the use of the expression “Soviet patriot- 
ism,”’ for an ingenious distinction was to be 
made between the bourgeois nationalism of 
Western countries and the Soviet patriotism of 
the U.S.S.R. Not all historians were to be able 
to write their works in accord with a rather 
subtle and not always readily discernible dis- 
tinction. 

This brief indication of trends since 1945 
serves as a background to the current efforts of 
the student of history and of the party to find a 
modus operandi. If some historians endeavored 
to regain a measure of independence, their ef- 
forts are not recorded. The intense struggle for 
professional survival among historians began in 
1948. Whether that contest is over or has just 
begun remains to be seen. During the course of 
the combat many terms, which frequently de- 
generated into clichés, were employed. The most 
prominent among these is ‘‘cosmopolitanism.” 
It has general reference today to the ‘‘one- 
world” concept in the Western world and is ap- 
parently employed to designate a possible rival 
to the form of internationalism sponsored by the 
Communist party. In a more restricted sense 
“cosmopolitanism”’ refers to the Atlantic com- 
munity of nations which have drawn together 
under the leadership of the United States as 
rivals of the Soviet Union. Any vestige of foreign 
influence in the writings of Soviet historians is 
quickly identified with the interests of the rivals 
of the U.S.S.R. and labeled ‘“cosmopolitan- 
ism.” 


Officially, ‘‘cosmopolitanism”’ is character- 
ized as a bourgeois influence and as a tool of the 
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United States to break the nationalism of coun- 


tries under the sway of its economic imperial-. 


ism. It is not a genuine form of internationalism, 
for it only serves to conceal American chauvin- 
ism directed against the Soviet Union. ““Cosmo- 
politanism” thus becomes the reverse side of 
bourgeois nationalism and therefore a reaction- 
ary ideology disguised by lofty phrases that pay 
tribute to mankind and world culture."4 Fur- 
ther, it is in direct conflict with the doctrine of 
Stalin that international culture is not non- 
national. Soviet patriotism, which is the antithe- 
sis of American “‘cosmopolitanism,”’ is capable 
of embracing love of one’s country and at the 
same time professing respect for international- 
ism. The two must not be confused, for they 
are two different ideological weapons employed 
by each hostile camp in this divided world. 

Another term of reprobation commonly em- 
ployed is “bourgeois objectivism.”’ It is not sub- 
ject to easy or accurate definition, but, in gen- 
eral, it designates the school which the histori- 
ans of the Western world rather fondly label 
“scientific.’”’ It refers more precisely to the ac- 
ceptance of acts and events as interpreted by 
Western historians and especially to the failure 
to bring the events of history into accord with 
Marxist-Leninist doctrine.“ Then there is the 
tag “social reformism” or “‘socio-reformism,” 
which denotes a rather comprehensive but rela- 
tively simple idea. It indicates such movements 
as the American “new freedom,” “new deal,” 
and “fair deal” and other movements of social 
and economic reform in the nations of the West- 
ern world. All such movements are represented 
as devices of the bourgeois to deceive the prole- 
tariat and to make the members of the latter 
class believe that they are the objects of the 
solicitude of their respective states. None of 
these movements can be accepted by the acolyte 
of Marxism-Lenism as a manifestation of the 
growing power of labor in other countries. There 
is, of course, enough truth in the Bolshevist 
contention to give it a specious validity. If the 
real j,ower of the proletariat in some countries 
were recognized by the party, it would be diffi- 
cult to explain why, once in power, the prole- 
tariat had failed to emulate the Soviet example. 

The advent of the new “‘line”’ was, as usual, 

‘4 Voprosy filosofii, No 2 (1948), see editorial, 
“Protiv burzhuaznoi ideologii kosmopolitizma” 
{Against the bourgeois ideology of cosmopolitanism], 
pp. 14-29. 

'S Pravda, Apr. 7, 1949. 

'6 Voprosy filosofii, No. 2 (1948), pp. 14-15 and 17. 


brought home to historians by attacks made up- 
on the works of specific members of the profes- 
sion. Some of the attacks are worth citing to il- 
lustrate the application of the “line” and the 
presence of a serious schism among the Soviet 
students of history. The Institute of History 
was criticized for publishing in 1947 /storiya 
SSSR (History of the U.S.S.R.] because the work 
deprecates the value and independent signifi- 
cance of Russian culture. Another work, the 
four-volume Vseobshchaya istoriya gosudarstra 
i prava |General history of the state and law], 
published by the All-Union Institute of Juridical 
Sciences, was especially censured for tracing the 
development of law in Western states and for 
altogether neglecting the corresponding devel- 
opment in Russia."? 

These attacks reflect the objective of elimi- 
nating reference to any foreign influence in the 
growth of Russian culture. Departures from 
this somewhat unusual approach were and are 
regarded as belittling Russian culture. The spe- 
cific task of the historians of domestic events 
has become the popularization and explanation 
of native cultures. It is considered inadvisable to 
use anything except Russian sources in such 
studies. The pre-eminence of Russian scientists 
—a fact hitherto jealously concealed by bour- 
geois historians—is to be demonstrated, and the 
“national! qualities of science are to be empha- 
sized. The principal argument for the validity 
of these narrowly nationalistic doctrines is that 
Stalin studied from Russian sources to secure 
the growth and formation of his knowledge and 
wisdom.'® Presumably the argument is con- 
clusive. 

In May 1949 two eminent Soviet historians 
came under fire. N. Rubinstein, who has al- 
ready been referred to, continued to be periodi- 
cally chastised. Now I. Mints, member of the 
editorial board of Voprosy istorii and a promi- 
nent member of the Academy of Sciences, was 
set upon. Mints was described as a “national 
nihilist,” that is, an advocate of “cosmopoli- 
tanism.”’ His heresies were twofold. In the first 
place, he had committed an unpardonable 
offense by claiming that he was the originator 
of modern Russian ideas of history. This honor 
has subsequently come to be reserved to Stalin. 
Second, Mints failed to perceive the role of the 
Great Russians as the most advanced of the na- 
tions of the Soviet Union. 


"7 [bid., No. 2 (1948), pp. 18 and 19. 
8 Tbid., pp. 28-29. 
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Accolades were showered upon a number of 
works which were in accord with the current 
ideas of elucidating the purity and virtual pri- 
macy of Russian culture. B. A. Rybakov’s 
Remeslo drevnei Rusi |The handicraft of ancient 
Rus], allegedly proved that in the tenth to 
twelfth centuries Russia possessed a culture 
more highly developed than the cultures of the 
nations of western Europe.’® This theory ran 
directly counter to that which many former 
eminent historians like Milyukov or Klyu 
chevsky had expounded. Klyuchevsky, who 
had been praised as late as 1943, had main- 
tained that, in the period which Rybakov 
treated, Kievan Russia received cultural as 
well as economic stimuli from both the Varangi- 
ans and the Byzantine empire. Another work, 
P. Lyashchenko’s /storiya narodnogo khozyaistva 
S.S.S_R. |History of the national] economy of the 
U.S.S.R.]|, which, like Rybakov’s, received the 
Stalin prize, emphasized the material and 
spiritual development of the eastern Slavs by 
contending that the Kievan state existed long 
before the arrival of the Varangians and that 
the evils in Russian society—for example, 
tsarism, aristocracy, and capitalism—were im- 
portations brought in by the invaders.”* 

Phe journal Voprosy istorii itself was savage 
ly attacked in April by several writers. The 
periodical was criticized by A. Mitin and A. 
Likhomat for having neglected consideration of 
the fields suggested for study in 1946. Voprosy 
istorii, they asserted, had failed to publish sig- 
nificant articles dealing with Soviet history after 
1920. There was a readily appreciated reluc- 
tance among Soviet historians to commit them- 
selves upon the years in which the Bolsheviks 
had active control of the government. Paren- 
thetically, it might be observed that many 
Soviet historians had attempted to escape the 
perils of following the “‘line”’ by devoting them- 
selves to the study of ancient and medieval 
history; however, party demands for a reinter 
pretation of the cultural history of Russia closed 
that avenue of escape 

in the field of foreign history the editors of 
Voprosy tstorit had committed a flagrant error 
by publishing articles which implicitly accepted 
the doctrine of “‘socio-reformism.”’ For instance, 
one L. Zaktreger in reviewing Thomas A. 
Bailey's Woodrow Wilson and the great betrayal 
accepted the thesis that Wilson was a reformer 


'* Pravda, Apr. 9, 1949 
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and a liberal.** L. Zubok blundered by failing 
to perceive that the Mexican presidents, Alvaro 
Obreg6n and P. E. Calles, were agents of Ameri- 
can imperialism.” The mounting tension with 
the United States is clearly reflected by this 
first in a series of attacks made upon Voprosy 
istorii. The antiforeign trend in general and the 
anti-American trend in particular were indicated 
also by the approval given to a number of works 
devoted to foreign affairs and to foreign history. 
Two examples will suffice. 

E. V. Tarle’s Talleyrand, a recent publica- 
tion, was praised as a superb biography of the 
“prince of lies.”” The principal thesis of Tarle’s 
work was the importance of Talleyrand in the 
triumph of the bourgeoisie and of his work in 
establishing bourgeois diplomacy in France.?3 
The real importance of Tarle’s contribution was 
its “usefulness,”’ that is, it demonstrated that 
the bourgeoisie of today emulates the methods 
of Talleyrand and serves to explain to Soviet 
citizens the nature of Western diplomacy. 

A work by V. V. Tarasov on the intervention 
by the Allies on the Murmansk peninsula in 
1918-20 received fulsome eulogies as demon- 
strating conclusively that the Allies employed 
their customary brutal methods in an effort to 
bring Russia within the orbit of their respective 
colonial dominions. Russia was saved from that 
fate by the courage of the Bolsheviks, led by the 
ubiquitous Stalin. The sole deficiency of Tara- 
sov’s study was his failure to devote sufficient 
attention to the brigandage and cruelty of the 
Americans.?4 

It is interesting to note that, while the cam- 
paign for the cultural and national distinctness 
of the U.S.S.R. was being trumpeted, at least 
one significant exception was made. The seventh 
congress of Polish historians meeting in 1948 at 
Wroclaw was criticized principally for writing 
history from a nationalist point of view and for 
contrasting Russian and Polish cultures rather 
than drawing comparisons between their funda- 
mental similarity.*5 The motivation for this 
criticism is not difficult to discern; yet, falling 
out of the pattern of the “‘line’’ as it does, the 
tie between political problems and historiogra- 
phy is nicely illustrated. 

* Voprosy istorii, No. 3 (1947), pp. 135 ff. 

= Kultura i Zhicm, Apr. 21, 1949. 

%3 Voprosy istorii, No. 10 (1948), pp. 157-60. 

4 Pravda, Sept. 7, 1949. 


a Slavyane [Slavs], No 
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It has been possible to demonstrate the 
subordination of the Soviet historian to the 
state and to the party and to make a rough 
correlation between political probiems and the 
writing of history. Only the foolhardy would 
attempt to assess the future probabilities of 
current trends; however, something of Soviet 
policy might shine through a summation of di- 
rections given to historians in mid-1949. For the 
sake of convenience, these directions may be 
classified in the following manner: methodology ; 
Russian history (early, modern, and recent); 
problems of periodization; foreign history; and 
prominent figures among professional Soviet 
historians. 

In the field of methodology, denunciations of 
cosmopolitanism, objectivism, bourgeois tend- 
encies, and foreign ideas are encountered. 
“Scientific” writing is demanded of Soviet his- 
torians, and the bases of the science are defined 
as existing in several documents, namely, 
Stalin’s O nekotorykh voprosakh istorii bolshe- 
vizma [On several problems of the history of 
bolshevism], in Proletarskaya  revolyutsiya 
{Proletarian revolution] written in 1931 (No. 6, 
pp. 3-12); the decrees of the council of commis- 
sars and the central committee in 1934; com- 
mentaries of Stalin, Kirov, and Zhdanov; 
Stalin’s History of the Communist party (1938); 
decrees of the central committee on ideological 
matters; and the speeches of Stalin delivered on 
various occasions.” 

On the basis of the foregoing documents and 
with the use of great caution, for the documents 
contain many ideas defined as heretical in 1949, 
the Soviet historian is to wage ideological com- 
bat with the bourgeois historians of the West. 
Soviet historians are to devote themselves to 
vital tasks and to tolerate no ideological distor- 
tions. They are to refrain from merely cata- 
loguing facts and materials. The latter rule cut 
off another avenue of escape which Soviet his- 
torians had formerly used to circumvent the 
hazards of ideological interpretation. Themes 
without scientific importance, that is, subjects 
not recommended for study, are also dis- 
couraged.?7 

Specifically, Soviet historians must realize 
that Stalin, in furnishing ther with the theory 


* Voprosy istorii, No. 2 (1949), see editorial, 
“OQ zadachakh sovetskikh istorikov v borbe s 
proyavieniyami burzhuaznoi ideologii” (Concern- 
ing the tasks of Soviet historians in the combat with 
manifestations of bourgeois ideology), pp. 3-13. 

27 Kultura i zhizn, Apr. 21, 1949. 


of “historical materialism,” has established his- 
tory as an exact science ‘‘capable of making use 
of the laws of development of society for prac- 
tical purposes.’’ Stalin has supplied a definition 
of the basic content of history.** All historical 
phenomena are to be given a class analysis; 
otherwise, historians will be in danger of slip- 
ping into bourgeois objectivism.?9 

Current policies of methodology might be 
summed up as-the necessity for all Soviet his- 
torians to examine party directives carefully 
and to write history in conformity with them. 
Lest it be assumed that this requirement re- 
duces the historian to a mere hack, it must be 
recalled that no little skill is required in order 
to ignore those sections of party directives which 
are no longer applicable; for example, the de- 
crees of 1934, which are still recommended, con- 
tain heretical propositions regarding the West. 

In respect to the period of Russian history 
before the first World War, directions and criti- 
cisms are interesting. The independent nature 
of Russian culture must be stressed. In this re- 
spect the Visantiysky vremennik (Byzantine 
journal] was heavily scored for attempting to 
co-operate with Byzantine scholars outside the 
Soviet Union.3*° Eurasian and Normanist inter- 
pretations are specifically rejected. The class 
and international significance of Russian culture 
must be shown. The primacy of the Great 
Russians in furnishing leadership to the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R. is to be stressed. A great collec- 
tive work, entitled “History of Russian culture’”’ 
is being written. It will demonstrate the role of 
the Great Russian people in the development of 
mankind’s culture and will prove the priority 
of Soviet science and culture." 

Further, care must be taken to show which 
of Russia’s wars were just, for the acquisition of 
territory held by the U.S.S.R. cannot be con- 
demned too vigorously as an imperialistic proc- 
ess. An example is Stalin’s rejection of Friedrich 
Engel’s contention that in the late nineteenth 
century tsarist Russia was of all states the 
greatest menace to world peace. Stalin denied, 


** Voprosy istorii, No. 12 (1948), see editorial, 
‘*Protiv ob’ektivizma v istoricheskoi nauke” [Against 
objectivism in historical science], pp. 3-12. 

29 Tbid. 

3° [bid., No. 12 (1948), pp. 6-7. 

' [bid., No. 3 (1949), see editorial, ‘‘Zadachi 
sovetskikh istorikov v oblasti novoi i noveishei 
istorii” [Problems of Soviet historians in the field of 
modern and recent history], pp. 3-13. 
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too, that Russia was the last bastion of reaction. 
Another instance is Stalin’s letter written in 
1930 to Maxim Gorky, in which he said quite 
succinctly: “We are not against any war. We 
are against the imperialist war, as being a coun- 
terrevolutionary war. But we are for the emanci- 
pational, anti-imperialist revolutionary war, de- 
spite the fact that such a war, as is well known, 
is not free from the ‘horrors of blood shedding,’ 
but rather is full of them.’ 

The history of Russian foreign relations—a 
field hitherto much neglected by both prerevo- 
lutionary and Soviet historians—is to be 
thoroughly explored. In addition, historians are 
to devote themselves to many studies ignored 
by “scientific historians’? (Soviet version). 
Among these subjects are the peasantry, foreign 
capital, the role of the proletariat, the menace 
and effects of the use of foreign capital, domestic 
revolutions, revolutionary parties, and foreign 
relations with specific nations. In the field of 
recent Russian history, more urgent problems 
are encountered. The most formidable of these is 
the constantly lamented reluctance of Soviet 
historians to work upon the October Revolution 
and the years after 1918. Voprosy istorii, the 
Institute of History, and many historians have 
been criticized for this defect. In large measure, 
official prodding has been to no effect. The ap- 
parent diffidence of Soviet historians in under- 
taking a consideration of this field requires no 
explanation. 

What subjects are to be considered in this 
field, and how are they to be treated? The Oc- 
tober Revolution must be analyzed and its so- 
cialist character presented. The role of the 
Russian people in building socialist society and 
their primacy in defeating Germany are to be 
elucidated.ss I. M. Razgon, in writing of the 
civil war, was criticized for presenting a purely 
factual narrative and for having failed “to ex- 
pose the laws of development of the Soviet 
period.”’ No less important tasks are the histo- 
ries of the Bolshevik party, of the process of 
transition from capitalism to communism, of the 
growth of people’s democracies, of relations 
with the United States and Great Britain, of 
the work of the Soviet Union in behalf of world 
peace, of the peculiarities of Soviet economic de- 
velopment, of the class and political relation- 
ship within the U.S.S.R., of the national libera- 


» J. Statin, Sochineniya [Collected 
(2 vols.; Moscow, 1946-49), XII, 176 


works] 


3 Voprosy istorii, No. 2 (1949), pp. 11-12 


tion movement, and of the history of culture 
and ideas.44 In like measure industrialization, 
collectivization, the five-year plans, develop- 
ment of cultural and national construction of 
the U.S.S.R., foreign policy of the Soviet state, 
and the military history of the U.S.S.R. remain 
to be treated. 

The rigid application of party definitions to 
history and the demand that a class approach be 
followed consistently have made a new peri- 
odization of Russian and world history neces- 
sary. Only the former has been essayed, and that 
on a rather weak and tentative basis. In April 
1949 Voprosy istorii reported that members of 
the Institute of History had discussed the prob- 
lem of periodization and that two papers on the 
subject had been read. Although the details of 
the problem of periodization are not within the 
scope of this study, some of the discussions of 
the reactions they evoked are of interest. S. V. 
Bakhrushin approached the problem by employ- 
ing two general concepts: (1) socio-economic 
phenomena and (2) superstructural, political 
phenomena. Bakhrushin limited himself to a 
consideration of the so-called “feudal” period. 
He found the great eras to be those of the clans, 
of feudalism, of the growth of landownership, 
and of political unification and division of labor. 

Bakhrushin’s approach was attacked because 
it ignored the existence of a Russian prefeudal 
state. The party was adamant in its insistence 
that the existence of such a state be discovered. 
The plan was considered weak, since it did not 
employ a single criterion of periodization and 
because it was based upon a scheme of econcmic 
materialism—the old Pokrovsky concept.} 

N. M. Druzhinin attempted to periodize the 
capitalist era of Russian history. He also em- 
ployed two basic criteria: (1) stages in the decay 
of capitalism and (2) phases of the class struggle. 
In general, Druzhinin’s report was well received. 
Only a few carping suggestions were made, and 
they did not fall within the realm of his study. 
He silenced the opposition by citing Lenin’s 
opinions on periodization.3* The periodization 
of Russian history before the eighteenth century 
remains officially inchoate. That of the later 
period remains unsettled. No evidence exists of 
attempts to periodize the history of the U.S.S.R. 
since 1920. 

The suggestions for subjects to be considered 


44 Tbid., No. 3 (1949), pp. 9-10. 
38 Ibid., No. 4 (1949), pp. 149-52. 
3% Tbid., No. 4 (1949), pp. 7-8. 
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and conclusions to be reached are most prolific 
in the fields of foreign history. These demands 
reflect far more accurately the problems of So- 
viet diplomacy than the other demands reflect 
Seviet domestic problems. The seemingly better 
correlation may be only the result of the im- 
possibility of clearly ascertaining the nature of 
the domestic problems of the U.S.S.R. 

The United States must not be represented 
as liberal and as committed to reform. American 
journalists and political figures must not be 
quoted on the subject of American politics with- 
out explanations of their misrepresentations. 
The claim of the Americans tohave fought for the 
security and independence of European peoples 
and to be the friends of colonial peoples is to be 
exposed. In this respect American negotiations 
for a separate peace with Nazi Germany and the 
real nature of American intervention in Greece 
must be exposed, and the role of American 
monopolists in shaping imperialistic policies is 
to be elucidated.s7 Especially must American 
policy in Latin America be clarified, showing its 
predatory expansionist aspirations and econom- 
ic domination. L. I. Zubok in his Jmperialistiche- 
skaya politika SShA » stranakh Karaibskogo 
basseina, 1900-1939 [Imperialist policy of the 
United States in the countries of the Caribbean 
basin, 1900-1939] (Moscow, 1949), blundered 
by accepting the authenticity of the Good 
Neighbor policy and by failing to depict it asa 
camouflaged form of imperialism. For this he 
was publicly reprimanded in no uncertain terms. 

In the history of the-Great Patriotic War 
(The second World War) the plots of Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Great Britain, France, and the 
United States against the Soviet Union must be 
shown as a primary cause for the war. In the 
prosecution of the war itself, the nobility of 
Soviet arms must be contrasted with the selfish 
and imperialistic objectives of the United States 
and Great Britain. Needless to say, the great 
role of the Russian armies is to be presented in 
invidious comparison to the contemptible part 
played by the Anglo-American armies.5* 

For a guide, historians are referred to Falsi- 
fiers of history, a historical reference work pub- 
lished by the Soviet Information Bureau. It is 
cited as an excellent example of militant Bolshe- 
vist treatment of questions concerning the Great 
Patriotic War. Incidentally, Falsifiers of history 
warns Soviet students of history against pre- 


3? Kultura i thisn, Aug. 21, 1949. 
3* Bolshevik, No. 22 (1947), pp. 36-37- 


vailing distortions of the past deliberately pre- 
sented by writers abroad, especially White 
Russian émigrés such as Struve, Vernadsky, or 
Michael Karpovich. Struve is accused of falsi- 
fication in the Russian sections of the Cam- 
bridge history, while Vernadsky and Karpovich 
are under Soviet indictment for their Eurasian 
concept of Russian history. The latter philoso- 
phy, states the accusation, is designed to 
prove the absence of native national roots of 
Russian culture—an obvious bourgeois aim. It 
should be pointed out that Karpovich has never 
belonged to the Eurasian school and on oc- 
casions even criticized it rather severely. 

The course for Soviet historians to take in re- 
spect to the Orient is not less specific. An inter- 
esting and significant editorial appeared in the 
April 1949 issue of Voprosy istorii, outlining 
tasks in that field. Historians are reminded that 
the Soviet East and the foreign East are funda- 
mentally different, in that they are subject to 
different systems. One represents the interna- 
tional unity of peoples and the other the “‘capi- 
talist principle” of oppression and exploitation 
of colonial peoples. This condition imposes upon 
the Soviet historians the primary duty of por- 
traying the struggle of democratic forces to 
terminate oppression in the Orient. Voprosy 
istorii outlined the great need for both general 
works and monographs in this hitherto neglect- 
ed field. 

What are the projected studies to demon- 
strate? They must show, first of all, the influ- 
ence of the October Revolution in China, Viet- 
Nam, and Korea. The false theory of bourgeois 
historians that the conquest of the Orient by the 
West was inevitable and that through this 
means Civilization has been spread must be ex- 
ploded. The bourgeois reactionary role of Mo- 
handas Gandhi, the retarding influence of the 
colonial system, the claim that independence 
can be achieved within the colonial system of 
Western states, the British tyranny in India, 
the mass movement of the oriental peasantry, 
the working-class movement, the bourgeois 
myth that the U.S.S.R. has played an imperial- 
ist role in the Orient, American imperialism in 
Hawaii, American suppression of the Philippine 
insurrection, and American anti-Russian activi- 
ties in 1904 are to be treated scientifically.s9 

It is interesting to observe that almost every 
major field of conflict between the Soviet Union 
and the Western bloc of states has been assigned 
to historians for study. Ordinarily not only have 


39 Voprosy istorii, No. 4 (1949), p. 7. 
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assignments been made, but the conclusions and 
theses have been supplied as well. This condition 
should occasion no surprise, for from the party 
point of view history must serve to instruct and 
to make the present intelligible. The harsh epi- 
thet “propaganda” could well be a reflection of 
a Western attitude. Obviously, if truth is al- 
ready known, historical research and writing 
have nothing to do with finding truth but only 
of corroborating it. Unfortunately, the truth 
has not been constant. 

In no way has the inconsistency of the 
“truth” been more apparent than in the rise and 
fall of historians. First, the giant Pokrovsky fell, 
and his most prominent enemy, Tarle, returned 
to grace, Tarle has since retained that enviable 
position. The renowned historian N. L. Rubin- 
stein lost his footing in the shift after the war 
and has remained an object lesson in bad judg- 
ment. I. I. Mints is still under heavy attack for 
his alleged poor administration of Voprosy is- 
torii and for claiming to have originated modern 
Soviet historical science. Many other historians 
have fallen since the end of the war. Among 
their number are A. A. Andreev, who credited 
the reforms of Peter the Great to English influ- 
ence;#°S. N. Valk, who praised the Petersburg 
historical school: G. A. Deborin, who accepted 
the United States on an “objective” basis; and 
I. M. Razgon, who made a factual survey of the 
October Revolution in the Caucasus without 
presenting “laws of conduct.”43 L. I. Zubok, 
©. L. Veinstein, and V. Lam have also been 
castigated for similar faults. 

There is no indication that any of the fore- 
going historians have been more than warned; 
yet they have all been harshly reprimanded. 
Who remains? Tarle is the only prominent his- 
torian who appears to have escaped basic criti- 
cism. A. Mitin, S. V. Bakhrushin, N. M. 
Druzhinin, N. D. Grekov, V. V. Tarasov, Y. 
Borisov, A. Likhomat, P. I. Lyashchenko, 
M. Morozov, A. D. Udaltsov, M. N. Tikhomi- 
rov, A. M. Pankratova, and L. Koloskov appear 
to have survived. It is impossible from the evi- 
dence available to assess with any degree of ac- 
curacy the professional standing of the foregoing 
men and a legion of others. They have appeared 
variously as the authors of accepted studies or 
as critics of the fallen historians, of the Institute 
of History, and of Voprosy istorii. It may be 


« [bid., No. 12 (1948), p. 7. “ Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

# Kultura i shizn, Aug. 21, 1949; Voprosy istorii, 
No. 12 (1945), pp. Q- 10 

« Voprosy istorii, No. 2 (1949), pp. 6-7. 
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assumed for this reason that many of them are 
younger men attacking hitherto prominent his- 
torians. Perhaps they are riding the pendulum 
into power. 

In summary, what is to be concluded from a 
cursory survey of Soviet historiography? First 
and most important, by all indications and by 
official statement, academic freedom as it is 
known in the West does not exist. Also, by 
party decree and by constantly reiterated state- 
ments of prominent Soviet historians, history is 
regarded as an ideological weapon for political 
purposes. 

To what extent is the work of historians 
guided by the state and the party? It is estab- 
lished that the “‘line’’ will determine the selec- 
tion of sources, the selection of a subject, the 
periodization of the material, the selection of 
facts, and the conclusions. Why, under these 
conditions, should the work of historians be dif- 
ficult? With the exception of having to renounce 
the fundamental tenets of the profession, the 
historian has only to concern himself with suc- 
cessfully following the “‘line.’’ This is not an in- 
tellectual feat to be despised, for the application 
of the “line” to specific studies is difficult, in 
view of the complexity and subtlety of the 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. Moreover, when the 
“line’’ shifts abruptly, the career of the profes- 
sional historian is gravely threatened. The party 
will upon occasion acknowledge errors in per- 
formance but never in ideas; thus the historian 
must bear the blame for yesterday’s truth 
which has become today’s error. 

Conversely, the writing of history and official 
statements in respect to the historical profession 
are excellent indexes to the nature of and shifts 
in the “line.’’ The power of following the twists 
and turns of party tactics through the pressures 
brought to bear upon historians has become in- 
creasingly possible because a constant trend 
since 1928 has been the ever growing control by 
the government over the profession. There is, 
of course, no purpose in attempting to predict 
the future of this trend. 

Can basic principles of Marxism be assumed 
to underlie the tactical shifts of the party? 
From the point of view of the writing of history 
as well as from other views, the question cannot 
be answered, but the official position has never 
varied in one respect—the U.S.S.R. has 
achieved socialism and will achieve communism. 
Such is the official position, and its dictates con- 
stitute the law for the student of history. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF 1914 
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of the Corriere della Sera of Milan from 
1g00 to 1925. He early advocated Italy’s en- 
trance into the War of 1914 on the side of the 
Allies; after 1921 he was the most outspoken 
opponent of fascism (although it was he who in 
1920 was chiefly responsible for Benito Musso- 
lini’s release from jail). When in 1925 Mussolini 
threatened to close the paper, Albertini retired 
from public life, although he attended meetings 
of the senate, to which he had been appointed 
in 1914, until 1934. For the rest of his life, he 
devoted himself to studying the origins of the 
War of 1914, in order to satisfy himself whether 
the charge of German responsibility laid in 
Article 231 of the Treaty of Versailles was true. 
His masterly work' not only is the most im- 
portant Italian contribution to the famous 
Kriegsschuldfrage but, except for Alfred von 
Wegerer’s Der Ausbruch des Weltkrieges (Ham- 
burg, 1939), is the only treatise which makes use 
of the documents (Russian, French, some Ger- 
man) and memoirs published since 1930 (when 
the revised edition of Sidney B. Fay’s The 
origins of the World War and the reviewer’s The 
coming of the war 1914 appeared). There is no 
source known to the reviewer which Albertini 
has not consulted. He weighs the evidence ac- 
cording to the strictest canons of historical 
criticism in order to ascertain the facts, and he 
interprets the facts without prejudice. He never 
evades an issue, and he expresses his opinions 
without ambiguity or disingenuousness. No one 
can doubt the thoroughness of his investigations 
or the sincerity of his conclusions. Any scholar 
wishing to write on “July 1914” must read and 
digest Albertini’s book, and for the benefit of the 


* Le origini della guerra del 1914. Vol. I, Le 
relazioni europee dal congresso di Berlino all’ attentato 
di Sarajevo. Vol. Il, La crisi del luglio 1914: dall’ 
attentato di Sarajevo alla mobilitazsione generale dell’ 
Austria-Ungheria. Vol. 111, L’epilogo delia crisi del 
luglio 1914: le dichiarazioni di guerra e di neutralita. 
By Luigi ALsertini. (‘‘Biblioteca di scienze 
moderne,” Nos. 129, 130, and 131.) Milan: Fratelli 
Bocca Editori, 1942-43. Pp. 612, 687, and 697. 
L. 220 each. 
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general public a translation is much to be 
desired. : 

Professor Luciano Magrini of Milan, who be- 
came Albertini’s collaborator, is no doubt large- 
ly responsible for the technical excellences of the 
work—adequate footnoting, meticulously cor- 
rect spelling of all proper names, extensive bib- 
liography. He put into final literary form some 
ten chapters which were incomplete at the time 
of Albertini’s death, but wisely declined to 
write a summary of the findings, as Albertini 
had intended to do. No reader of the three vol- 
umes will, however, be in doubt about the 
author’s views. 

Albertini discussed the issues with many sur- 
vivors of 1914, either in personal interviews or 
by correspondence. A highly interesting feature 
of his work is the reproduction in facsimile of 
the letters received from Count Berchtold, Aus- 
tro-Hungarian minister of foreign affairs; Baron 
Giesel, Austro-Hungarian minister in Belgrade; 
Yovan Yovanovich, Serbian minister in Vienna; 
Arthur Zimmermann, undersecretary of state 
in the German foreign office; Jules Cambon, 
French ambassador in Berlin; Count Kokov- 
tzov, one-time president of the Russian coun- 
cil of ministers; Maurice Paléologue, French 
ambassador in St. Petersburg; and Gabriel! 
Hanotaux, one-time minister of foreign affairs. 
Albertini uses this material with discretion and 
sticks to the documents when possible. He also 
reproduces facsimiles of certain historic docu- 
ments: the final page of the statutes of the 
“Black Hand’’; a page from the Serbian reply 
to the Austro-Hungarian ultimatum; the letter 
of William II to the German foreign office sug- 
gesting the “Halt in Belgrad”; the Russian 
foreign minister’s conciliatory formula for a 
discussion with Austria; and the draft in Sir 
Edward Grey’s handwriting of the telegram to 
Berlin and Paris inquiring whether the neutral- 
ity of Belgium would be respected. 

According to the preface, written by Magrini, 
Albertini was much impressed by the fact that 
the three American writers who had concerned 
themselves with the question of responsibility 
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for the war—Barnes,? Fay, and Schmitt—had 
reached widely different conclusions. Their 
writings are often referred to by Albertini. He 
rejects completely the Barnes thesis of German 
innocence. If he agrees more often with Schmitt 
than with Fay, he by no means accepts all 
Schmitt’s arguments and conclusions. Alber- 
tini, in short, follows no “party line,” and all 
three writers will have to take account of the 
Italian’s criticisms if they ever revise their 
books 

The only plausible criticism of Albertini—if 
it is a criticism—is that his work is a strictly 
diplomatic history of the conventional type, 
that is, it is a record of the exchanges between 
governments. It does not discuss, except inci- 
dentally, the great disruptive tendencies of the 
age—nationalism, imperialism, the competition 
in armaments—or such (possibly) counter- 
balancing forces as pacifism, socialism, and arbi- 
tration. But Albertini was an Italian writing 
for Italians, to whom these reagents of interna- 
tional policies were quite familiar. His job was 
to explain, within the framework of internation- 
al diplomacy, what had happened. He was not 
concerned with pointing a moral or planning 
the future 

The first volume is concerned with the rela- 
tions of the great powers prior to the crime at 
Sarayevo which precipitated the crisis of July 
1914. British, French, German, and American 
writers on this theme ordinarily begin with the 
estadlishment of the German Empire in 1871 
and treat the following forty-three years as a 
period characterized by the effort of Germany to 
maintain her ascendancy on the continent and 
the countereffort of the other states to restore 
the balance of power. The story revolves 
around the establishment of the Three Em- 
perors’ League, the Triple Alliance, the Dual 
Alliance, and the Triple Entente. 

Not so Albertini. For Italians, what mattered 
before 1914 was that Trentino remained under 
Habsburg rule and that the occupation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary in 
1878 profoundly affected the position in the 
Adriatic and in the Balkan peninsula. Hence 
Albertini begins his narrative with a chapter on 
“Austria-Hungary in the European situation, 
1867-1800,” in which he shows how, because 
of the problems of the Dual Monarchy and its 
Balkan policies, Italy became a member of the 
Triple Alliance. If chapters ii and iii extend his 

* Harry Elmer Barnes, The genesis of the World 
War (New York, 1926) 


survey to the formation of the Dual Alliance 
and the Triple Entente, thereby bringing Africa 
and Asia into the picture, with chapters iv and v 
on the annexation of Bosnia he returns to his 
original approach. Most of chapter vi is con- 
cerned with the Balkans and Tripoli, the crisis 
of Agadir being disposed of in seven pages, 
Anglo-German naval rivalry in seven more. 
Two chapters are then devoted to the Balkan 
wars, another (ix) to the situation of Austria- 
Hungary in 1913-14. Only in the last chapter 
(x) does Albertini survey, in general form, ““The 
great powers on the eve of the war (1913- 
1914).’”’ Throughout his treatment, the affairs of 
the Ottoman Empire are pretty generally neg- 
lected, even to the extent that there is no refer- 
ence to the interests of Italy at Adalia in south- 
ern Anatolia. There is hardly a mention of the 
Bagdad Railway, in spite of its bearing on 
Anglo-German relations. 

Albertiniadduces no facts not familiar to stu- 
dents of pre-1914 diplomacy. What he does do 
is to present an Italian interpretation of these 
facts—something not found in the ordinary 
manuals and all the more valuable because the 
Italian government has never opened its 
archives (in spite of many rumors that it would 
do so). His Italian approach does not, however, 
prevent him from being highly critical of 
Tommaso Tittoni, who was Italian foreign 
minister from 1906 to 1909. In Albertini’s opin- 
ion, Tittoni was badly taken in by Count 
Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hungarian foreign min- 
ister at the time of the Bosnian crisis, because 
he was pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp of compen- 
sation, to which he thought Italy was entitled 
under the Triple Alliance. Albertini is also 
critical of Tittoni’s successor, the MarquisdiSan 
Giuliano, who in 1913 seemed disposed to go 
along with Austria-Hungary when that power 
was prepared to use force, if necessary, to expel 
the Montenegrins from Scutari; in Albertini’s 
judgment, Italian public opinion would not 
have supported such action. 

Space permits only a passing reference to 
Albertini’s criticisms of William II (whose 
leggerezza was appalling), Biilow, Bethmann 
Hollweg, Aehrenthal, Berchtold, Izvolsky, and 
Poincaré. On the other hand, he is rather sym- 
pathetic to Sazonov; while Grey is a somewhat 
shadowy figure, perhaps because British diplo- 
macy was not very active in the regions so dear 
to Albertini. 

Chapter ix may be specially commended, for 
it gives a vivid picture of the confusions, not to 
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say bankruptcy, of Austro-Hungarian policy be- 
tween the Treaty of Bucharest and the murder 
at Sarayevo. One clear fact was the opposition 
of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand to a policy 
of violence toward Serbia, and it is surely 
ironical that only his death enabled the advo- 
cates of force to accomplish that which in his 
lifetime he was able to prevent. 

The second volume opens with three chap- 
ters devoted to the assassination of Francis 
Ferdinand at Sarayevo. Magrini visited Yugo- 
slavia in 1937 and talked with some survivors 
of the “Black Hand,” including certain of those 
involved in the plot of 1914. In general, the posi- 
tion taken by him in his book Jl dramma di 
Sarajevo (Milan, 1929) is maintained, due al- 
lowance being made for the contradictions and 
evasions of the persons interviewed: the Crown 
Prince Alexander, the politicians Nikola Pash- 
ich and Stoyan Protich and General Put- 
nik were not members of the “Black 
Hand,” but Gavrilo Princip, the assassin, 
was. Princip did not decide to kill Francis 
Ferdinand because he received from Chabri- 
novich, another of the plotters, a news- 
paper clipping stating that the archduke would 
visit Sarayevo on St. Vitus’ Day, but was in- 
spired by “Apis,” Dragutin Dimitriyevich, 
leader of the “Black Hand,” to do the deed. 
The latter was not moved by fear of an Austrian 
invasion resulting from maneuvers to be held in 
Bosnia, as was at one time alleged, but by a 
desire to remove Francis Ferdinand from the 
scene because he was regarded, by virtue of his 
plans to overturn Dualism in Austria-Hungary, 
as the principal obstacle to Yugoslav unity and 
independence under Serbian leadership. 

Albertini is persuaded that the Serbian gov- 
ernment was aware of the plot against Francis 
Ferdinand, as Lyuba Yovanovich asserted in 
1924. He believes that Pashich, the Serbian 
premier, instructed the minister in Vienna, 
Yovan Yovanovich, to warn the Austro- 
Hungarian government but that, even accord- 
ing to his own account, he did not do so ade- 
quately. Yovan Yovanovich’s story—first told 
to the reviewer in 1928 and subsequently 
elaborated by him—that Lyuba Yovanovich 
had confused the Sarayevo plot with an earlier 
plot against General Potiorek, the governor of 
Bosnia, is rejected, on the ground that Yovan 
Yovanovich was not able to give the names of 
the conspirators, although he claimed to have 
seen the dossier. Finally, the view is expressed 
that the Russian military attaché in Belgrade, 


Artamanov, knew of the plot. His statement 
that he was absent from Belgrade at the time is 
not accepted as convincing evidence of inno- 
cence, since it was not likely that Artamanov 
would be absent from his post at a moment 
when Austrian maneuvers were being held in 
Bosnia. 

Albertini is always careful to remind the 
reader that, in the absence of documentary 
evidence, he has to decide between conflicting 
stories on the basis of probability and of what 
is known about the character and personality 
of the witnesses. But the fact that the Yugo- 
slav government has failed to publish whatever 
documents may survive—after several promises 
to do so—evidently prompts him to view the 
responsibilities of the Serbian government in an 
unfavorable light. It is certainly much to be 
desired that Marshal Tito, whe presumably 
has nQ interest in defending the Karageorgevich 
dynasty, should open the archives and let the 
story of Sarayevo, whatever it is, be told. 

Having concluded his exposition of the mur- 
der at Sarayevo, Albertini proceeds to a day- 
by-day, even hour-by-hour, record of the ensu- 
ing diplomatic crisis, taking nearly 1,300 pages 
for it. This is a superb performance. No incident 
of the thirteen days from July 23 to August 4, 
1914 has escaped him, and no issue raised by 
any previous writer is left undiscussed; the re- 
viewer found more than one point new to him. 
So far as one can judge, Albertini plays no 
favorites and pulls no punches; he lets the chips 
fall where they may. Not the least merit of his 
long analysis is that he makes clear, what is 
often forgotten, that the crisis was as much one 
of men as of issues. Not since the outbreak of 
the Franco-German war in 1870 had European 
diplomacy been so suddenly confronted by a 
crisis of the first magnitude. No foreign min- 
ister or ambassador of July 1914 had confronted 
any such situation, and improvisation became 
the order of the day. Albertini shows unerringly 
how les responsables measured up and makes 
their conduct an integral part of the story. Ordi- 
narily, when governments negotiate with one 
another, they take time to consider and make 
known their attitudes only after due reflection, 
but in 1914 they allowed military necessities, 
real or alleged, to dictate improvisations which 
political caution would probably have obviated. 
This, too, is made clear by Albertini. 

Since a small book would be needed to do 
justice to Albertini’s detailed arguments, it 
must suffice here to state his main conclusions. 
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On the main issue he is absolutely clear: the pri- 
mary responsibility for the outbreak of war in 
1914 rests with Germany. Without the promises 
of German help, Austria-Hungary would not 
have gone to war against Serbia; without Ger- 
man pressure, it would not have proceeded so 
precipitately. Nor was it in ignorance of 
Austrian plans that Germany acted thus, for 
the intention to partition Serbia between 
Austria, Bulgaria, and Albania was clearly ex- 
plained to—and clearly understood by—Ber- 
lin. When, later, the German government began 
to fear British participation in the oncoming 
war and suggested certain concessions by 
Austria, this action, according to Albertini, was 
neither sincere nor adequate; for, before the 
news of the Russian general mobilization had 
been received, Berlin had decided to present an 
ultimatum to the Russian government requir- 
ing it to stop its military preparations. The 
German chancellor Kethmann Hollweg appears 
in a very sorry light indeed, for he never said to 
Vienna the decisive words that would have 
caused Austria to call off its action against 
Serbia. In Albertini’s opinion, the German mili- 
tary men were for war from the beginning but 
were held back by the reluctance of the emperor. 
About that unfortunate personage, Albertini 
makes the acute observation that he liked to 
talk big when danger was remote but became 
very cautious when danger was real—a view 
justified by the actions of William II during the 
Moroccan, Bosnian, and Balkan crises. So, after 
having recklessly accepted the Austrian pro- 
gram for dealing with Serbia, in the belief that 
Russia would not move, he became terrified by 
the prospect of a war involving first Russia and 
then England. It is Albertini’s view that, as 
long as he was supported by Bethmann, the 
emperor was able to resist the pressure of the 
soldiers for mobilization, but when the chancel- 
lor surrendered to the soldiers, William II gave 
in, albeit reluctantly. 

Albertini maintains that only in Germany 
was mobilization regarded as synonymous with 
war. This was the result of the Schlieffen plan, 
which called for the invasion of France through 
Belgium while a defensive position was taken on 
the eastern frontier. If Germany allowed 
Russia to mobilize while France was being at- 
tacked, the Russian armies would be strong 
enough to resist Germany when the latter had 
defeated France and turned eastward. Albertini 
recalls that, prior to the adoption of the 
Schliefien plan, the German staff had an alter- 


native plan for a defensive war in the west and 
an attack on Russia. Unhappily, this had been 
abandoned, so in 1914 Germany was forced to 
attack France, although no quarrel existed with 
that country, making the Russian general 
mobilization an excuse for doing what had al- 
ready been decided on. Albertini further re- 
marks that the German declaration of war 
against Russia was despatched before a reply 
was received to the German ultimatum; this had 
indeed expired, but the fact that no allowance 
was made for a possibly delayed telegram from 
St. Petersburg is further proof that the military 
were in control of the situation. 

As regards Austria, Albertini is not fully con- 
vinced that Berchtold was as anxious for war 
with Serbia as is generally assumed; without 
constant incitation from Germany, he might, in 
the end, have desisted. But, once persuaded of 
the German desires, he was justified in con- 
cluding that the German suggestion of the 
“Halt in Belgrad”’ was not seriously meant. In 
any case, his refusal to accept it was not the 
primary cause of the general conflagration, 
which must be ascribed to the premature Rus- 
sian mobilization and the precipitate German 
reaction to it. Albertini agrees, however, that 
the Austrian assurances concerning the terri- 
torial integrity of Serbia, designed to restrain 
Russia, were insincere and untrustworthy. 

Neither Sazonov nor the tsar desired war, in 
Albertini’s opinion. The foreign minister’s mo- 
tive in authorizing partial mobilization was not 
to attack Austria but to dissuade Austria from 
attacking Serbia; which it did not do. Unfortu- 
nately, Sazonov did not at first understand that 
partial mobilization was technically impossible; 
so that, when Germany threatened mobilization 
and war if Russian preparations were not 
stopped, Sazonov surrendered to the general 
staff and agreed to general mobilization. In 
doing so, he was well aware that it would 
probably lead to war with Germany, but, in 
Albertini’s opinion, he still hoped that negotia- 
tions might be started with Austria which would 
obviate the danger. Sazonov’s disingenuous con- 
duct subsequent to the general mobilization 
does not disprove his desire for peace and his 
willingness to concede a great deal to Austria 
if that power refrained from attacking Serbia. 

What advice Russia gave to Serbia after the 
presentation of the Austrian ultimatum remains 
something of an enigma. The official collection 
of Russian documents contains only two tele- 
grams to Belgrade, which do not tell a great 
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deal. On the basis of circumstantial evidence, 
supplied in part by Magrini, Albertini thinks 
that Sazonov, through Miroslav Spalaykovich, 
the Serbian minister in St. Petersburg, advised 
the Serbian government to resist, although the 
instinct in Belgrade was—so it is alleged—to 
accept the Austrian demands. Since Spalayko- 
vich has denied this, only the publication of the 
Serbian documents can clarify the matter. The 
Serbian reply to the Austrian ultimatum, in 
Albertini’s view, followed in large measure the 
suggestions of Sir Edward Grey. 

Next to Germany, France is most sharply 
criticized by Albertini. He refuses to accept the 
plaidoyers of Poincaré and is sure that the policy 
of “firmness” displayed by Sazonov was largely 
inspired by the French president. While not ac- 
cusing Poincaré of working for war, Albertini 
suspects that the Lorrainer was not sorry when 
war came, especially as the German attack en- 
abled the French government to pose as an inno- 
cent victim. The French ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, Paléologue, comes in for much 
criticism because he did not keep his foreign 
office correctly and promptly informed of the 
actions of the Russian government. In one of his 
most penetrating chapters, Albertini examines 
the question of the priority of the Russian or 
Austrian general mobilization. There is no 
question that Russia ordered general mobiliza- 
tion on July 30, Austria on July 31. But in 1914 
the priority of Austrian mobilization was as- 
serted by the French government, both in state- 
ments made to the British government and in 
the Yellow book published in December. Al- 
bertini concludes that the statement never had 
any justification on the basis of information 
received by the French government, and he 
doubts whether it could have been believed by 
those who made it. He has no difficulty in prov- 
ing, by comparing the Yellow book with the 
authentic documents published in the Docu- 
ments diplomatiques francais in 1936, that it was 
shamelessly “edited,” not only by the omission 
of awkward passages but by the invention of 
documents, or parts of documents, that did not 
exist. 

Of the sincere desire for peace on the part of 
Great Britain, Albertini has no doubt. He 
also recognizes the honest efforts made by Sir 
Edward Grey to prevent war. Nevertheless, 
some of his severest criticism is directed at the 
British foreign secretary. In Albertini’s opinion, 
Grey did not recognize soon enough that the 
Austrian demands on Serbia were bound to be 


resisted by Russia, and therefore allowed him- 
self to urge a four-power mediation between 
Austria and Russia—something illusory from 
the beginning because of Germany’s commit- 
ments to Austria. He also argues that Grey’s 
policy of trying to influence Vienna through 
Berlin was mistaken (although that very policy 
had proved successful in 1912-13). But the real 
gravamen is that Grey did not soon enough 
make clear to Germany that, in the event of a 
general war, Britain would be drawn in on the 
side of France. To Grey’s argument set forth in 
his memoirs that he could not commit the 
British government until the cabinet, parlia- 
ment, and the country were convinced of the 
necessity of intervention, Albertini replies that 
on July 29, while the cabinet was still divided, 
Grey did speak to the German ambassador the 
decisive words which made Berlin. realize the 
probability of British intervention and caused it 
to alter course somewhat. If, says Albertini, 
Grey could say this on July 29, why could he not 
have said it earlier, before the Austrian declara- 
tion of war or even before the rupture with 
Serbia? 

If Grey were alive, he would probably reply 
—one may venture to guess—that until July 28, 
that is, until Germany had rejected his pro- 
posal of a conference and Austria had declared 
war, he did not appreciate the duplicity of Ger- 
man policy. Having done so, he gave Prince 
Lichnowsky a private warning the next day, 
even though the cabinet had not decided what 
it would do—an excellent illustration of improv- 
isation. In any case, Albertini returns often 
to his point, being convinced that Grey, more 
than any other statesman, had it in his power 
to prevent a general war by an adequate and 
prompt declaration of the British position. 

He absolves Grey, however, of two charges 
often brought against him. The first is that on 
August 1 he refused, when requested by Lich- 
nowsky, to formulate conditions of British 
neutrality. Albertini points out that Lich- 
nowsky was speaking on his own initiative, 
without authority from his government; but, 
apart from that, the fact of the German ulti- 
matum to Russia was known in London, and at 
such a moment no British government in its 
senses would have defined terms of neutrality. 
Secondly, to the charge that, inasmuch as the 
question of Belgian neutrality was little dis- 
cussed by the cabinet, Belgium provided the 
excuse and not the real reason for Britain’s en- 
tering the war, Albertini observes that there was 
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little need for the cabinet to discuss Belgium, 
since there was general agreement that if Bel- 
gium were violated, Britain would enter the war. 

Toward his own country Albertini is under- 
standingly severe. In July 1913, when Austria 
proposed action against Serbia, the Italian 
government had declared that such action did 
not fall within the terms of the Triple Alliance 
and that Italy would not recognize the casus 
foederis: Austria did not move. In July 1914, 
however, when the same person, San Giuliano, 
was foreign minister, no such position was as- 
sumed by Italy. Instead, San Giuliano kept 
saying that if Austria moved against Serbia, 
Italy was under no obligation to go along; at the 
same time he hinted that she would march with 
her allies if she were offered adequate compensa- 
tion, that is, Trentino. Albertini believes that a 
forthright pronouncement by Italy, according 
to the precedent of 1913, before the ultimatum 
was sent to Belgrade, would have deterred 
Berchtold and saved the peace of Europe. The 
publication of the Italian documents for the 
July 1914 crisis will no doubt throw more light 
on the failure of the Consulta to take the line of 
1913. Albertini discounts the opinion occasion- 
ally expressed that San Giuliano’s one effort for 
his suggestion that Serbia could accept 
the Austrian demands on the advice of all 
might have accomplished something if 
Britain had taken it seriously; for it was made 
too late, and, furthermore, Austria did not wish 


peace 


pe ywers 


to have the demands accepted. 


Unfortunately, the chiefs of the German and 
Austrian general staffs, Generals Moltke and 
Conrad, were convinced, by virtue of commit- 
ments made by their Italian opposite number, 
General Pollio, that Italian participation in a 
general war on the side of Germany and 
Austria was assured. Although Pollio died in 
June 1914, his successor, General Cadorna, did 
nothing to change the situation, so the illusions 
of Berlin and Vienna were not destroyed. Al- 
bertini suggests that the Italian premier, 
Antonio Salandra, who had determined upon 
a policy of neutrality pace San Giuliano’s ef- 
forts to obtain compensation in return for 
participation in the war, was not clearly in- 
formed about the military side of the Triple 
Alliance—another illustration of the point made 
by him many times of the dangers resulting 
from the lack of co-ordination between civil and 
military authorities. 

In the final chapters Albertini discusses the 
neutrality in 1914 of Romania, Bulgaria, and 
Greece, the participation of Montenegro and 
Turkey in the war, and the attitude of other 
European states and of the United States and 
Japan. i 

The reviewer, though not agreeing with all 
of the judgments expressed, is happy to join the 
company of previous reviewers who have 
unanimously praised this really magnificent 
book. One’s only regret is that Albertini did not 
live to enjoy these appreciations. 
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Nationalism and internationalism: essays in- 
scribed to Carlton J. H. Hayes. Edited by 
EDWARD MEap Ear Le. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 478. $5.75. 
Carlton J. H. Hayes occupies a position of 

eminence among the American scholars of the 

twentieth century who have contributed to a 

deeper understanding of European history. His 

justly famous pioneer studies of nationalism are 
only one of his major accomplishments. Few 
have seen as clearly as he the need for breaking 
down the walls between political and intellec- 
tual history and for abolishing outmoded con- 
cepts of the “‘American frontier.’”’ The academic 
teaching of modern European history has bene- 
fited immeasurably from his textbook, espe- 
cially in its revised form. As a member of the 
Columbia faculty for more than forty years, he 
was singularly successful in training a school of 
like-minded younger historians. The fruits of 
his teachings are evident in this impressive vol- 
ume of essays inscribed to him at the end of his 
academic career. Seventeen of his former stu- 
dents, many of them now distinguished scholars 
in their own right, have dealt here with various 
aspects of Europe since the eighteenth century. 

These essays, while ranging from Friedrich 

Klopstock’s Odes to the challenge of Russian 

communism, are held together by the endeavor 

of most contributors to throw new light on vex- 
ing problems of nationalism. Partly for this rea- 
son, the volume makes better reading than 
many another Festschrift, but the uniformly 
- high quality of all contributions deserves recog- 
nition also. The latter factor makes it hard to 
select individual essays for special comment. 
Edward Mead Earle not: only provides a 
penetrating biographic appraisal of Hayes but 
also writes a fascinating analysis of H. G. Wells 
as British patriot and crusader for a world state. 
This essay, probably the finest literary contribu- 
tion to the volume, claims that Wells’s “books 
remain an invaluable source for British social 
history in the twentieth century” (p. 82) and 
expresses the conviction that he “cannot long 
remain a prophet without honor in the Anglo- 

American world”’ (p. 83). Jacques Barzun uses 

the case of Hector Berlioz to describe lucidly the 


7 
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phenomenon of cultural nationalism and its role 
in the making of fame. Charles W. Cole detects 
a dangerous Hegelian influence in the works of 
Oswald Spengler, Werner Sombart, and Eli F. 
Heckscher. Beatrice F. Hyslop throws new light 
upon the propagation of French Jacobin nation- 
alism in Spain. Walter Consuelo Langsam dem- 
onstrates the impact of Prussian public educa- 
tion under William IT on the rise of fervent na- 
tionalism: “‘Psychologically, at least, the Third 
Reich was firmly founded on the Second”’ (p. 
260). Thomas P. Peardon presents a welcome 
reinterpretation of Sir John Seeley, in whom he 
sees more than just a narrow historian of im- 
perialism. Geroid Tanquary Robinson claims in 
a timely essay that America is facing Soviet 
Russia “with the military equipment of 1950 
and the ideological equipment of 1775”’ (p. 
336). 

One of the most original studies of the vol- 
ume is devoted to Friedrich Naumann, the Ger- 
man liberal political thinker, who has been so 
frequently misrepresented to the American pub- 
lic. A few years ago this reviewer made the first 
attempt to correct some of these misconceptions 
(in Forum, CVI [1946], 105-11). Now William 
O. Shanahan gives a sympathetic, yet not un- 
critical, picture of Naumann and his view of 
power and nationalism; unfortunately, he limits 
his investigations mainly to the period 1890- 
1903. It is hoped that a full-length American 
biography of Naumann, whom Shanahan justly 
calls “one of the great modern writers on prob- 
lems of social welfare and politics” (p. 356), will 
be prepared before too long; Federal President 
Theodor Heuss has provided a sound founda- 
tion for it in his German standard work, Fried- 
rich Naumann: der Mann, das Werk, die Zeit 
(2d ed.; Tiibingen, 1949). Mary Evelyn Town- 
send offers new insights into Adolf Hitler’s at- 
titude toward the revival of German colonial- 
ism. The aggressive nationalism of the Third 
Reich is an utter contrast to the national con- 
sciousness of the Scandinavian people, to which 
John H. Wuorinen devotes the concluding essay 
of this rewarding volume. 

Fetx E. Hirscu 
Bard College 
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Conflicting patterns of thought. By KARL PrI- 
BRAM. Washington: Public Affairs Press, 
1949. Pp. 173. $3.25. 

Karl Pribram touches, somewhat tangential- 
ly, on the most portentous intellectual question 
of our time, or, indeed, of any other. It is quite 
simply the question of whether the course of 
history is shaped by ideas or ways of thinking. 
For, if that were true, we could conceivably con- 
trol our destiny. Or, perhaps I should say that 
this question is properly antecedent to his own 
more special thesis that “the history of the 
Western World has been largely determined by 
the successive emergence of two opposite pat- 
terns of thought—the nominalistic and the uni- 
versalistic—their combinations and fusions” 
(p. 171 n.). All philosophies—so runs Pribram’s 
argument—may be boiled down to “the ques- 
tion of whether the mind is capable of arriving 
directly at insight into the order of the uni- 
verse.’’ History turns on epistemology, on the 
issue of “the cognitive power of the human mind 
and the extent and validity of that power.” 
There are only two answers possible. Either the 
mind is capable of knowing reality directly and 
surely, and “the rules of human reasoning ex- 
actly correspond to or exactly reflect the rules 
underlying the order of the universe” (p. 2); the 
variant philosophical expressions of this position 
are universalism, intuitionism, and dialectics. 
Or the mind cannot grasp reality surely and 
precisely; this leads to hypothetical thinking 
and to nominalism. All social systems in Europe 
have been based on the replies to this question; 
the liberal world is founded on the hypothetical 
position, and on the other rest feudalism, 
medievalism, and, later, nationalism and total- 
itarianism. 

That there is something in this theory, that 
modes of thought and fashionable logic are rele- 
vant to social movements or systems, cannot be 
fairly gainsaid. It is the degree and kind of rele- 
vance that they have, and the demonstration in 
history, that have always been in question. And 
it is precisely here that Pribram is less cogent. 
He is satisfied with making assertions that cry 
out for demonstration or at least illustration. 
We would give much for a fresh historical dis- 
cussion of such an interesting, and old, proposi- 
tion as that “the entire [medieval] social order 
was preordained {italics mine] by a hierarchical 
system of absolute moral values” (p. 8), and 
that “the organization of the economy was shat- 
tered when the Scholastic theology with its 
normative conc ptual structure was confronted 


with devastating attacks which denied that all 
lines of human activity can be regulated by 
Reason in accordance with a hierarchical system 
of eternally valid concepts’’ (p. 16). Another 
idea that would bear discussion is that which 
sees all the recent troubles of Germany and 
central Europe as due to the prevalence of or- 
ganismic and the scarcity of nominalistic think- 
ing in those unhappy regions. Pribram believes 
that Germany’s wars on two fronts, indeed that 
war and aggression altogether, are due to or- 
ganismic reasoning and not to foolishness. 
Conversely, it becomes necessary to attribute 
to hypothetical thinking all the good things: 
individualism, free competition, peace, liberty, 
and democracy. As historians, we are concerned 
that it also apparently becomes necessary to 
say, without appeal to the facts in the case, that, 
in the liberal period, the powers never went to 
war over imperial issues and that the British 
Empire came about without any deliberation 
or taking of thought—that old chestnut. Not 
that Pribram does not know any better. On 
page 138 he says starkly that “the greatness of 
England is due to nominalistic hypothetical 
thinking,” and four pages later he recovers to 
concede the familiar proposition that “the pre- 
ponderant’ position which England occupied 
during the nineteenth century in the ‘Concert 
of Europe’ was due mainly to its economic 
strength and to its importance as a world mar- 
ket and financial center.’’ But, of course, he can 
claim on his premise that the economic position 
of England was in turn due to hypothetical 
thinking. For by now he is riding a runaway 
horse. He says that liberal wars cannot serve 
any purpose, since purposefulness is alien to its 
hypothetical and skeptical way of thinking, and 
that a liberal institution such as the United 
Nations cannot form any long-range plans, say, 
for the settlement of the Korean problem. Where 
would we be if the United Nations accepted 
Pribram’s philosophy of liberalism? And now 
see the never-never land where this horse has 
taken the rider: ‘Finally, it may be suggested 
that a certain connection exists between pat- 
terns of reasoning and preference for special geo- 
metric forms in various lines of activity which 
lend themselves to expression of esthetic senti- 
ments, e.g., architecture, furniture, and cos- 
tumes. Predilection for angles and pointed forms 
appears to have been associated with universal- 
istic reasoning {the domed churches of Byzanti- 
um?], whereas round forms were characteristic 
of periods in which nominalistic reasoning pre- 
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vailed {the skyscrapers of Manhattan?]’’ (p. 
04). If we are to save liberalism, we had better 
think in circles rather than in angles. 

All this is unfortunate, because there is con- 
cealed in Pribram’s position an essentially valid 
point which deserves a more restrained and less 
fantastic treatment: that liberalism is more at 
home with an attitude of mind that welcomes 
variety and hypothetical formulations than with 
the jealous and invidious mind that has per- 
suaded itself that the fellow who thinks differ- 
ently is either a fool or a knave and probably 
both. We can never have too many historical 
discussions of this deceptively simple and oc- 
casionally recalcitrant view. Pribram writes in 
his preface that the present work is only a con- 
densation of his theory. We would welcome a 
more careful formulation, in simpler language. 


SoLtomon F. Bloom 
Brooklyn College 


A history of Spain from the beginnings to the 
present day. By RAFAEL ALTAMIRA Y CRE- 
VEA. Translated by Muna LEE. New York: 
Van Nostrand Co., 1949. Pp. 640. $6.75. 


Rafael Altamira has addressed his one-vol- 
ume history of Spain to foreign readers and 


to the general public in Spain rather than to 
students in Spanish schools, who he doubts will 
have occasion to use it. He states that it is not 
a mere condensation of his four-volume Historia 
de Espana y de la civilizacién espanola (Barce- 
lona, 1900-1911) but was written especially for 
the audience he had in mind. 

A good history of Spain in English has long 
been needed. Charles E. Chapman’s résumé of 
Altamira’s original four volumes was too un- 
readable to hold the attention of the neophyte. 
We now have one that is enjoyable reading, 
written by the dean of Spanish historians. His- 
panophiles of all shades will gratefully welcome 
this book. 

It is difficult to review a text written by such 
an authority. On the period to 1808 covered by 
his original four-volume work little can be said 
(the frequent errors in dates are certainly not 
attributable to the author), though it is disap- 
pointing to find little on Spain from the Catholic 
monarchs to Charles II that is not given in gen- 
eral texts of European history. It is on the period 
since 1808 that one looks for the major contribu- 
tion of this book. This part of Spanish history 
has been the least studied. To have it reviewed 


by Altarnira should be an important event for 
historians of modern Europe. 

Altamira views the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries as forming part of a period of gradual 
and uneven progress beginning after Spain 
reached its nadir under Charles II and continu- 
ing to the zenith of the second republic. The 
progress was dishearteningly slow by compari- 
son with other western European countries. 
Why? Altamira does not give a clear answer. Of 
course, Charles III was followed by Manuel 
Godoy, the Napoleonic occupation, the cruel 
Restoration, and the Carlist wars. The late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century flow- 
ering was followed by Primo de Rivera’s dic- 
tatorship. And Altamira tells of the difficult and 
largely unsuccessful struggle to achieve consti- 
tutional government during the last century 
and a half. But the liberals seem to be shadow- 
boxing with a vague group of “monarchists.”’ 

Who were these antiliberal forces and where 
lay their strength? This the book does not tell us. 
There is some mention of the need to break the 
entail in the eighteenth century and the power 
of the military in more recent times. But the 
causes of the Civil War Altamira traces only 
from 1931, and by implication he dissociates 
Francisco Franco’s group from Spain because 
Franco won with Fascist and Nazi help. The 
reader is left unprepared for the final declaration 
that there are and have been two Spains, “which 
neither live together nor desire to do so. . . and 
with no moral possibility of the two parts being 
welded into one”’ (pp. 643-45). One Spain now 
lives in exile, the heirs of the liberal progress of 
the last two hundred and fifty years in their 
country and the makers of the second republic. 
But of the other Spain we are left in the dark. 
In part, the time lapse in the writing of the text 
and of the conclusion accounts for the diver- 
gence in tone. The text, written during the sec- 
ond republic (first published in 1933), aims at 
being conciliatory and “impartial”; the conclu- 
sion, which refers to 1949 in the present tense, 
expresses the deep feelings of a member of the 
“generation of ’98’’ who lived to see the end of 
the Civil War. 

It is a strong disappointment not to learn 
who constitute Altamira’s second Spain. The 
church? One is hardly aware from his book that 
the Catholic church has existed in Spain in the 
last two and a half centuries. A series of in- 
capable or ill-intentioned monarchs? To a cer- 
tain extent. The landed aristocracy? Their role 
in the book hardly fits the “‘second Spain.” Or 
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just the gods, who have kept the country il- 
literate and deforested? No, Altamira is a bet- 
ter historian than that. We have here only half 
of his history of modern Spain. Since the second 
republic is dead, may we yet have the other 
half? Altamira is an old man and in exile, but, if 
he could write it, he would do his people a great 
service 

RIcHARD HERR 
Madrid, Spain 


A history of modern Wales. By Davip WILLIAMS. 
Landon: John Murray, 1950. Pp. 296. 12s. 6d. 


Much has happened in Wales since the pas- 
sage of tiie Acts of Union in 1536 and 1542. The 
religinus, intellectual, economic, and political 
currents that have affected England have af- 
fected her smaller neighbor with much the same 
intensity. Not, of course, that England has al- 
ways affected Wales. The process has often been 
reversed. Aneurin Bevan is but the latest of a 
long line of Welshmen who have influenced Eng- 
lish life and thought. The reader of this history 
of modern Wales will find himself following, in a 
distinctive setting, the courses of the Reforma- 
tion, the Civil Wars, landlordism, methodism, 
political radicalism (of which the end is not yet), 
all familiar to the student of English history, yet 
all partaking of a distinctive Welsh character. 
Welsh history is full of striking details—the co- 
operation which many gentry of the sixteenth 
century gave to pirates, the fantastic changes in 
values and in everything else that came in the 
wake of industrialism. There are striking indi- 
viduals, like Richard Clough, the son of a Den- 
bigh glover, who became an associate of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, was one of the founders of 
the Royal Exchange, and died at forty, his 
wealth a proverb; and Rowland Harris, the 
Methodist lay-preacher whom David Williams 
terms perhaps the greatest Welshman of his age, 
who founded a religious colony at Trevecka, 
where he “introduced many of the new devices 
of the industrial revolution” (p. 153). Harris 
served with the Breconshire militia on garrison 
duty in the Seven Years’ War, and “had great 
faith” in the “‘oracular utterances’’ of Mme Sid- 
ney Griffiths, a “formidable woman, given to 
visions.”’ “‘He took her around the country with 
him, with the result that her husband disowned 
her and Howell Harris and his wife became 
estranged”’ (p. 152). The connoisseur of the pic- 
turesque will find ample fare in the history of 


Wales. 


The interest so far indicated is, however, 
simply the interest of any loca! history to those 
who like local history. The effects of the great 
currents of history were essentially similar on 
either side of the March, though the spelling of 
proper names was not. The wider interest of 
modern Welsh history is that it provides a case 
study in the problem of reconciling the interests 
of majority and minority groups, a problem to- 
day of universal urgency. In 1536 the leaders of 
the English majority undertook to forge a work- 
ing union with the Welsh minority. They did, in 
such a fashion that there was no loss of essential 
dignity or sense of nationality in that minority. 

The “minority problem,” as we should call it, 
was at a most crucial stage in the 1530’s. Henry 
VIII may have been a Welshman on the English 
throne, but his writ did not run beyond the 
March. Wales was lawless, Wales was seditious, 
and the crisis of the Reformation made impera- 
tive the elimination of lawlessness and sedition 
within the gates. Faced with a choice between 
conciliation and coercion, the Tudor govern- 
ment chose the former and implemented it with 
something akin to genius. The politically articu- 
late element in the Welsh nation, the gentry, 
were brought to the side of law and order— 
which had never been their diversions—by the 
institution in Wales of local justices of the peace, 
drawn from among the gentry. It was a gamble, 
and it came off. At the same time, the Welsh 
shires and shire towns were given representation 
in parliament; and their members were inevi- 
tably drawn from the gentry. So began what in 
time became the complete assimilation of the 
Welsh gentry into the English, politically, so- 
cially, culturally, religiously. These two meas- 
ures—the institution of local justices of the 
peace and the extension to Wales of parliamen- 
tary representation—appear to have been the 
most important provisions of the Acts of Union. 
The key to working union was hit upon at the 
start. The gentry were the accepted leaders of 
the nation, and the gentry were brought in. 

The Acts of Union were passed in the shadow 
of the Reformation, and it was from the spe- 
cifically religious problem of the Reformation 
that there was derived the measure which pre- 
served the Welsh national consciousness that 
successful legal and political union threatened to 
destroy. The reformers were not concerned to 
make Englishmen out of Welshmen. Uniformity 
of legal and political institutions was encour- 
aged and enforced, because experience indicated 
that it was practical. Similar considerations of 
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practicality indicated that when it came to 
bringing the reformed religion to Wales the most 
effective vehicle would be the language that the 
Welsh understood. In 1565 parliament provided 
that the Bible and the Book of common prayer 
should be translated into Welsh, that this should 
be done by March 1, 1567, that a copy of each 
should then be placed in every Welsh church, 
and that from that day the service should be in 
Welsh, where that tongue was commonly under- 
stood. So it came about that each week the 
people heard Welsh—Welsh of the highest qual- 
ity—and that, Williams thinks, preserved the 
nation. Their language was kept before them, 
with a common and high standard, instead of 
being allowed to disintegrate into dialects, dia- 
lects which undoubtedly would have disap- 
peared before the forces of anglicization. If the 
language had gone, the sense of nationality 
would have followed. 

Later Welsh history has been essentially a 
series of variations on these themes laid down in 
the sixteenth century—political, economic, and, 
in different classes at different times, social! pres- 
sure for anglicization; cultural and, in general, 
religious pressure for autonomy. As Williams 
indicates in his preface, opinions as to the de- 
sirability of what has happened in the sixteenth 
century and since have differed, and still do. 
The American reader will not be much con- 
cerned with the differences. 

As Williams has not written for the “profes- 
sion,” the book is without footnotes. A biblio- 
graphical note will direct the truly interested to 
further paths. Multiplicity of detail at times 
hampers organization and bemuses the reader— 
Williams seems to have got nearly everything 
in—but the difficulty is overcome by attention. 
Certainly, this is the most useful comprehensive 
history of Wales that has come to this reviewer’s 
notice. It should be in the library of every 
teacher who would remind his students that 
England is not an island; Britain is. 


Harvard University ELLIoTt PERKINS 


L’évolution des rapports politiques depuis 1750: 
liberté, intégration, unité. By PreRRE Ductos, 
maitre de conférences a |’Institut d’Etudes 
politiques de Paris. With a preface by B. 
MIRKINE-GUETZEVITCH and M. PRé£Lor. 
(“Bibliothéque de la science politique,”’ 
séries 1, “Initiation, méthode, documenta- 
tion.””) Paris: Presses universitaires de 
France, 1950. Pp. 336. Fr. 600. 


Pierre Duclos has made a lucid and vigorous 
contribution to the history of modern political 
thought. Like many recent studies in political 
theory, however, it is more distinguished for its 
analysis of the past than for its suggestiveness 
regarding the future. 

The book traces, in its main theme, the devel- 
opment of the idea of the citizen from the middle 
of the eighteenth century to the United Nations 
in 1950. Beginning with the nascent concept of 
the rights of individual men as against autocrat- 
ic states, Duclos shows the progress of thought 
through the violent oscillations of revolution 
which have characterized the entire modern 
period. He makes no attempt to revaluate the 
experience of either the French or American 
revolutions but simply outlines once more the 
principal formal doctrines expressed by the chief 
documents and the speeches of leaders. His at- 
tention is given to the growing conviction that 
the protection of personal liberty is the chief 
function of government. Out of this conviction 
grows the concept of democratic citizenship, the 
role of the individual as the source of power in 
the processes of democratic society. While the 
revolutions of the eighteenth century were, on 
their surface at least, primarily political, eco- 
nomic motivations become increasingly evident 
in the upheavals of the nineteenth century. The 
struggles of 1848, the Civil War in America, and 
the disturbances of equilibrium brought about 
by the youthful Marxist movement are consid- 
ered in terms of their implication for the con- 
cept of the citizen both as political man and 
economic man. The pure rationalism of the En- 
lightenment has been found wanting as a source 
of broad satisfactions for the people, and 
throughout the nineteenth century it is in- 
creasingly qualified and modified by attention 
to satisfying economic interest. Duclos’s ac- 
count of the emergence of the liberal state in 
Western culture seems to this reviewer to be 
vitiated by an almost complete disregard of the 
parallel rise of nationalism. A number of the 
formulations developed in this book need cor- 
rection and modification in the light of the stud- 
ies of such scholars as Hans Kohn. Although the 
study of the idea of nationalism may have ap- 
peared to the author as in some sense a separate 
topic from that which he intended to explore, 
his failure to consider it becomes a serious mat- 
ter in the later stages of his analysis when he is 
assessing the League of Nations and the United 
Nations. It will not do to refer the shortcomings 
of international organization to structural de- 
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fects inherent by reason of the retention of the 
ideal of national sovereignty unless extensive 
account has been taken of the development of 
that idea and full recognition given to its vital 
roots in the revolutionary age. Yet in his sixth 
chapter, on the principle of integration, he de- 
votes only three pages to romantic nationalism 
and unaccountably lumps the movement it ex 
presses together with the ideas of socialism, 
positivism, and the absolute state of Friedrich 
Hegel 

Duclos’s discussion of the felt need for se- 
curity as accounting for the growing dissatis- 
faction with the purely political concept of the 
citizen gives his analysis of social democracy 
and totalitarianism a note of authenticity lack- 
ing in earlier pages. In his conclusion, dealing 
with the contemporary movement from the con- 
cept of the citizen as national to the concept of 
the citizen as citizen of the world, Duclos’s argu- 
ment becomes thin and brittle. Confining him- 
self to the point of view of political structure, 
he very nearly misses entirely the implications 
of the role of the Soviet Unien in contemporary 
international politics. He treats the Soviet 
Union almost exclusively as a nation state re- 
flecting an established pattern of totalitarian- 
ism and attempting to meet the felt need for in- 
dividual security by means of a new political 
framework. But by inattention to the role of the 
Soviet Union as a leader in the world communist 
movement, his attempts to account for the 
national frictions reflected in the cold war stop 
far short of completion. 

At the present time it would appear that the 
chief political problem in the Western world is 
the adjustment, within the processes of de- 
mocracy, of the political liberty of the citizen, 
which Duclos has so well described, to the 
achievement of economic security for the broad 
masses of people while at the same time defend- 
ing the institutions of democracy against the 
attack, both internal and external, of a radical 
tyranny appealing to the people on the ground 
of its economically determined ability to solve 
the economic problem. In the face of this com- 
plexity it is simply inadequate to enunciate 
once again, with no matter how much enthusi- 
asm, a plea for the shedding of national sover- 
eignty in a federation of the world as a single 
integrated liberal state. No one can question 
Duclos’s sincerity or object to the aims of his 
study; but it becomes increasingly apparent 
that an appeal for the extension of democracy, 
from the nation state to the world, is unrealistic 


when addressed to the leadership of a mass 
movement which has no respect either for per- 
sonal liberty or democratic process. It may well 
be that the solution to the problem of peace lies 
in a rapprochement between the states of the 
North Atlantic Alliance and those of the Comin- 
form on the basis of an agreed concept of world 
citizenship. But it is nonetheless the fact that the 
North Atlantic Alliance and the Cominform, in 
all their abysmal differences, reflect the harsh 
realities of the world in which we live. 

It should be said that Duclos’s volume is the 
first in a highly promising series of political 
studies by French scholars, under the editorship 
of B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch and Marcel Prélot, 
from which it is reasonable to expect a number 
of important contributions to the scholarship of 
politics. 

STUART GERRY BROWN 


Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
Syracuse University 


Anglophobia in France, 1763-1789: an essay in 
the history of constitutionalism and national- 
ism. By Frances AcomsB. Durham, N.C.: 
Duke University Press, 1950. Pp. 161. $4.50. 


Frances Acomb’s scholarly essay on French 
public opinion has for its central theme the sub- 
stitution of an image distinctly hostile to the 
island kingdom for an earlier favorable concep- 
tion of England. Her study, closely and convinc- 
ingly argued, is based on a painstaking ex- 
amination of an impressive body of primary 
material all dealing with political questions 
broadly conceived, and her conclusions are 
revisionist in character. While the first signs 
of change began about the time of the Seven 
Years’ War, the conjoined “republican’’- 
anglophobic mood reached its most im- 
posing proportions in the decade of the 
eighties. It is thus framed chronologically in the 
decade that began with French intervention in 
the American War of Independence and ended 
in 1789 with the rejection of the claim that Eng- 
lish constitutional forms could or should be 
adopted in France. It falls in the years of rising 
patriotic fervor against an ancient enemy 
abroad and of radical ferment against a some- 
time protector, the old monarchy, at home, and 
it was compounded of those two sentiments. 

How and why did it supersede the anglophile 
image? The essay begins with a preliminary 
statement of that familiar liberal conception a la 
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Montesquieu and Voltaire and then examines the 
elements that synthesized into the temper of the 
less well-known (or perhaps only less-studied) 
anglophobia. In successive chapters it associates 
different aspects of the new image with the sev- 
era] groups which made the composite picture 
their own. These included the traditional con- 
servative defenders of the ancient French mon- 
archy, who opposed the libera! view of England 
almost ex officio, the more or less utopian radi- 
cals, who were to come into their own later, and 
the quasi-liberal physiocrats. Not the least in- 
teresting and valuable portion of the study is 
the skilful way in which Miss Acomb explains 
why such disparate groups reached conclusions 
that were essentially so similar. Then, more for- 
mally, the author traces the growth of a pre- 
revolutionary French nationalism whose in- 
tensity and vitality historians have not suffi- 
ciently recognized. 

The treatment of this nationalism goes be- 
yond the fact of attesting its existence, wherein 
the author takes her stand with other younger 
American scholars against the interpretations of 
earlier European historians. Using the occasion 
of French intervention in 1778 as a decisive 
watershed in French thought and feeling, she 
proceeds with commendable precision to trace 
the subtle fusion of nationalism with the exist- 
ing anglophobic predispositions of the group 
enumerated; and in the case of the parlemen- 
taires who were anglophiles, of nationalism with 
an inclination toward military exertion that 
took precedence over what may be called their 
ideological leanings. She demonstrates in a final 
chapter how in the decade following interven- 
tion the prevailing wind of political doctrine not 
only veered ‘sharply toward the left but also 
sucked in nationalist currents which swept away 
the old anglophile liberalism. 

The correlation of the emergent notions of 
French constitutionalism with a marked anti- 
English nationalism is impressive. In several in- 
stances the arrangement of individuals into 
groups on the basis of supposed affinities that 
were not too distinct from the outlook of other 
groups seems strained, more a didactic device 
than real. One might query her contention that 
Simon Linguet was any kind of conservative, 
even though it is admitted that he was not a 
typical one (p. 23), or one might tax her with an 
eloquent understatement in noting that the fol- 
lowers of Jean-Jacques Rousseau were not defi- 
cient in pride of nationality (p. 67). But this is 
disagreement over minor points of interpre- 


tation. One does wonder why Miss Acomb has 
not driven home a conclusion that is loosely im- 
plicit throughout her book. Granted her point 
that anglophobia was a manifestation, perhaps 
even a coefficient, of an undervalued national- 
ism that antedated 1793, should not the sym- 
bolic significance of anglophobia in its domestic 
aspects also be stressed? Anglophobia had be- 
come a major touchstone of a proper and decent 
attitude toward the patrie and its problems at 
home. To be an anglophile, or after a given mo- 
ment to remain one, was virtually akin in the 
new climate of opinion to selling France short 
on native soil. To be an anglophobe and a “‘re- 
publican monarchist” showed that your heart 
and your head were in the right place, even as 
in England in the same decade of the eighties, 
to assert a reinvigorated and anti-French con- 
servatism was a proclamation of faith that fired 
the patriotic British heart. 

Leo GERSHOY 
New York University 


(uvres de Maximilien Robespierre. Vol. VI, 
Discours (1"* partie) 1789-1790. Prepared 
under the direction of MARC BouLoISEAU, 
GEORGES LEFEBVRE, and ALBERT SOBOUL. 
(“Publications of the sixth section of the 
Ecole des hautes Etudes and the Société des 
Etudes robespierristes.”) Paris: Presses uni- 
versitaires de France, 1950. Pp. 695. 


Slowly the labor of love and erudition which 
the Société des Etudes robespierristes undertook 
in 1909 advances. With this volume, the publi- 
cation of Maximilien Robespierre’s speeches be- 
gins; earlier volumes of his Ziuvres presented his 
writings (Vols. I and II), his and his brother 
Augustin’s correspondence (Vol. III), and his 
journal, Le défenseur de la constitution (Vol. IV). 
Volume V has still to appear; it will be devoted 
to his journal, Letires aux commettants. 

Speeches in the National Assembly (and 
certainly in the electoral assemblies of 1789 and 
in the Jacobin Club) were carelessly recorded by 
our standards. Stenography was an individual 
and rare accomplishment and not systematized; 
mechanical recording did not exist. Except in a 
few instances when speeches were separately 
printed (and in such instances, who can tell how 
much they were modified after the actual de- 
livery?), all that can now be learned of them has 
to be derived from subsequent references and 
summaries in contemporary memoirs, journals, 
newspapers, and minutes. The editors of this 
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collection have brought together and have in 
most instances quoted in full every reference to 
every speech made by Robespierre from March 
23, 1789, in the electoral assemblies of Arras, 
until December 30, 1790, in the National As- 
sembly. It would have been impossible to recon- 
struct the speeches, perhaps even in the rare in- 
stances when they were edited by Robespierre 
and published in full subsequently (four in all 
for the whole period of the Constituent As- 
sembly, the editors say [p. xvii]); and it would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, to decide 
which of the several references or summaries 
was the most authoritative in other cases. And 
so the editors have chosen, even at the risk of 
redundancy, to quote practically every men- 
tion of a speech by Robespierre in a contempo- 
rary source, except when (as frequently hap- 
pened) several periodicals gave the same ac- 
count verbatim, in which case, of course, giving 
all the periodicals’ names, they rest content to 
quote the account only once. Occasionally the 
reviewer was impelled to feel that some of the 
briefer accounts that added nothing to the fuller 
ones might have been omitted with a mere re- 
minder of their existence, but the editors explain 
that they feared they might make their work 
less useful if they were more selective (p. xxv); 
and perhaps they are right. 

Some interesting points emerge from this 
volume. Robespierre made 201 speeches in the 
650 days under examination, or 1 speech (of 
varying length, of‘course) every 3 or 4 days. 
That record ought to indicate that he was not 
so reticent in the early days of the Constituent 
Assembly as has sometimes been said. His 
speeches received the attention of numerous 
contemporary journals. That attention ought 
to indicate that he was a conspicuous figure from 
the very start of his public career. The speeches 
were, with amazing consistency, on the “popu- 
lar”’ (.e., lower-class) side of the questions under 
debate. That radicalism indicates that even if he 
did move further and further to the left as the 
Revolution moved further and further to the 
left, he was radical even at a time when radical- 
ism was neither good form nor good politics 
The allegation that he spoke in philosophical 
generalizations and did not name names is not 
borne out by these speeches. And his use of the 
motto “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” as 
early as December 5, 1790 (p. 643) must be one 
of the earliest instances of the coupling of “Fra- 
ternity”’ with the other two words. So far, at 
least, the Robespierre who emerges from these 


speeches seems to be a character that an advo- 
cate of democratic principles might find general- 
ly sympathique. 

Louis GoTTSCHALK 
University of Chicago 


Napoleonic propaganda. By Rosert B. Hott- 
MAN, associate professor of history, Louisiana 
State University. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1950. Pp. 259. 


$4.00. 


A thorough study of Napoleon the propa- 
gandist has long been overdue. There has been 
general recognition of Napoleon’s talents in in- 
fluencing opinion and of his engrossment with 
the problems of exerting such influence. There 
are also studies of special aspects of his propa- 
gandistic activity. But the subject as a whole 
has gone begging. 

Robert Holtman has taken a long step to- 
ward filling the need. His Napoleonic propa- 
ganda includes a discussion of “The message,” 
that is, an analysis of the content of official 
propaganda of the French government, a de- 
scription of the techniques and media used in 
efforts to have the message accepted, and an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the propa- 
ganda. The greater part of the book, nearly 
three-fifths, is devoted to the description of in- 
struments and methods employed and consti- 
tutes the most valuable feature of the study. 
The variant uses which Napoleon made of avail- 
able media of communication, the emperor’s 
infinite pains with even the smallest details of 
publicity, and the intricate system of convey- 
ing messages to the public are described with 
insight and clarity. The general features of the 
Napoleon which is portrayed are already fa- 
miliar, but Holtman fills in the details. The 
emergent picture emphasizes strikingly the per- 
sonal role of the emperor in all phases of govern- 
mental propaganda; it also points up the weak- 
nesses of a system which, although directed by 
the intuitive genius of a master, was handi- 
capped by overlapping functions, the pursuit 
of contradictory aims, and the repression of 
initiative among subordinates. 

In dealing with his two major points other 
than the methods utilized to convey the word 
to the public, Holtman is somewhat less im- 
pressive. The message which he describes is too 
restricted. It is concerned almost entirely with 
war and foreign relations. To some degree this 
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fault is rectified by the inclusion of numerous il- 
lustrations in the discussion of techniques, but 
a more balanced and penetrating presentation 
of the basic views which Napoleon wanted to 
have accepted would have strengthened the 
book. In attempting to evaluate the effective- 
ness of Napoleonic propaganda, the author has 
faced one of the toughest problems which con- 
front the historian who deals with public atti- 
tudes. His appraisal of the relative value of the 
different instruments of official propaganda is 
more convincing than his rapid chronological 
survey of the public reactions to Napoleon’s 
policies during the Consulate and the Empire. 
His judgments in the latter case are provocative, 
but they tend to be temerarious rather than 
judicious. 

If Holtman has not succeeded in answering 
all the questions which arise concerning the 
propaganda activities of the first modern ruler 
to make extensive efforts to influence the opin- 
ions of all his subjects, he has at least made a 
valuable contribution in that direction. Al- 
though attention is centered mainly on devel- 
opments within the Empire, some consideration 
is given to efforts to influence other areas. The 
story breaks off with the fall of the Empire and 
does not therefore include the St. Helena period 
of legend-building. No attempt is made to show 
the relationships between propaganda develop- 


ments of the Revolutionary period and those of, 
the Napoleonic. The bibliographical essay which 
is appended is excellent, and the book as a whole 
is interesting and stimulating reading. 


Josepu J. MATHEWS 
Emory University 


Berlioz and the romantic century. By JACQUES 
BARZUN. 2 vols. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 
1950. Pp. 573+458. $12.50 for 2 vols. 


In these two stately volumes, presented by 
the publisher with due attention to typographi- 
cal dignity and beauty, Jacques Barzun has 
tried to accomplish three tasks. He has written 
what appears to the present reviewer an impor- 
tant contribution to musicology. But neither 
this reviewer nor this journal are competent 
judges in that field. Closer to their domain lies 
the second task, the biography of one of the 
great artists of the nineteenth century. Barzun 
is a skilled biographer. In a significant passage 
(II, 314 ff.) he defines the purpose and art of 
biography in a polemic against Berlioz’ former 


biographer, Adolphe Boschot. He 
against the “‘scientific’’ illusion that, by ascer- 
taining a multitude of details and unearthing 
unknown documents, the biographer can ex- 
haust reality and re-create the sense of life. The 
true biographer must, above all, be an inter- 
preter and select the characteristic facts, guided 
by an imaginative experience of life. In that 
sense the true biographer must be as much an 
artist as a historian, a man equally endowed 
with creative intuition and with scholarly con- 
science. 

Barzun has fulfilled this task probably as 
well as it can be humanly fulfilled. He was 
helped therein by his deep sympathy for the 
object of his study. Berlioz’ Memoirs were 
placed by W. H. Auden in the same class with 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s and St. Augustine’s 
autobiographies. Francois Guizot declared 
that Berlioz impressed him more deeply 
than any other of many illustrious artists 
whom he had met. Berlioz’ life was crowded 
with the misfortunes which popular judgment 
attributes to romantic artists. His two mar- 
riages were unhappy; his only son was an 
object of constant worries; he was plagued 
by persistent ill health; and his musical genius 
received scant recognition at home. His mood 
was well expressed in a letter which he wrote in 
his late fifties: ‘“The insoluble riddle of the 
world, the existence of evil and pain, the mad 
fury of the human race, its stupid ferocity, which 
it vents, everywhere and at all times, upon the 
most innocent people and often on itself, have 
reduced me to the state of spiritless and desper- 
ate resignation which may be supposed to exist 
in a scorpion surrounded by live coals. The ut- 
most I can do is not to sting myself to death”’ 
(II, 213). 

Yet it is Barzun’s third task which interests 
us here most. The book is an important contri 
bution to the intellectual history of a great peri- 
od. The story of Berlioz’ life is ‘the epitome of 
an age .... Between Waterloo and Sedan 
that is to say from the downfall of one Napoleon 
to the next—it would be difficult to find any 
other European whose activity spread over 
wider territory or engaged the attention of more, 
and more diverse, minds than that of Berlioz’ 
(I, 6). With his roots in revolutionary and Na- 
poleonic France he became, with Eugéne 
Delacroix and Victor Hugo, part of the trinity 
of romanticism, the movement which created a 
new culture and a new mental climate in nine- 
teenth-century Europe. Barzun has lovingly ex- 


protests 
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plored romanticism in several of his previous 
books. He offers now a synthesis of his analytical 
studies in this intellectual portrayal of one of 
the foremost romanticists. 

Students of intellectual history will appreci- 
ate Barzun’s fruitful attempts at the definition 
of romanticism. Berlioz’ religion was “the wor- 
ship of creation, in its double aspect of nature 
and art.”’ To him the creators of art ‘were 
conscious, divine, and indeed born to suffering 
like the Man-God” (II, 96). ““Romanticism . . . 
makes Divinity of the divine in man’”’; romantic 
attitude is “a naturalistic pessimism that does 
not exclude morality and love’ (II, 97). A 
whole chapter, “The century of romanticism” 
(I, 370-98), studies the phenomenon and carries 
as a motto a word by Alexander Pushkin: “All 
I read about romanticism is wrong.’’ Romanti- 
cism, according to Barzun’s thoughtful and 
provocative dissertation, aims at inclusiveness; 
it sums up and enlarges the vision and tradition 
of all the preceding ages. It starts from man 
and accepts the contradiction which exists in 
him and thus encounters what look like irre- 
ducible contradictions. On account of this very 
aim at inclusiveness, romantic art appears 
more incomplete and less equipoised than work 
done in the spirit of exclusion. Romanticism was 
the artistic expression of a revolutionary and 
transitory era which was the heir of the ages. 
Romantic art was thus a social mirror reflecting 
a social struggle. It was part of the great revo- 
lution from a monarchical to a popular order, 
from the expectation of stability into the desire 
of change. This revolutionary character im- 
pressed it with the feeling of exuberance and 
exploration. Barzun regards the age of romanti- 
cism as the parent-century of our own age. 

Berlioz was born in 1803 and died in 1869. 
Thus he belonged to the last generation of ro- 
manticists. Richard Wagner, Karl Marx, and 
Charles Darwin, to whom Barzun has devoted 
a previous book, represent a later generation. 
They appear to Barzun as the promoters of 
progress, realism, and survival by force. “Their 
era, begun in 1859 with the Origin of species, the 
Critique of political economy and Tristan, could 
only be an alien world for Berlioz. To him prag- 
matic flexibility, the plurality of arts, individu- 
als, and styles was the desired norm. He did not 
want to teach anybody any doctrines, still less 
to pose as an omnicompetent oracle”’ (II, 202). 
In the last decade of Berlioz’ life everything 
seemed to stifle the forms of life that he stood 
for. The strong men of action drew to themselves 


the attention which for half a century had been 
monopolized by men of thought. In 1864 Berlioz 
retired as critic on the Journal des Débais, a 
paper representing the intellectual press which 
was fast becoming an anachronism. ‘The deca- 
dence of mind which had begun after 1848 be- 
came ... well-nigh unbearable in the sixties. 
Machine industry fostered its characteristic so- 
cial revolution, by which the lower middle class 
is perpetually extended yet never wholly ac- 
climated, consisting as it does of those who know 
enough to want more but do not know enough 
to want the right things. . . . In the arts, this 
new class had its counterpart in Bohemia’’ 
(II, 229). 

Berlioz belived that music had to play a lead- 
ing role in modern civilization. On various oc- 
casions he demanded a dedicated place for the 
performance of great music as a religious rite. 
In that, he was at one with Richard Wagner. 
But Wagner was a nationalist of the modern age 
to whom music was an instrument of world sal- 
vation, through his nation and for the glorifica- 
tion of this nation. During his lifetime Berlioz 
was more deeply appreciated abroad than in 
France. His plans for a truly musical city which 
he named Euphonia placed it in Germany. At 
a musical festival at Strasbourg on the banks of 
the Rhine he pointed in a speech to the fact that 
French and Germans were mingling on that day: 
“The love of art brings them together and this 
worthy love will do more for their complete 
union than the wonderful Rhine-bridge and oth- 
er modes of rapid transport in use between the 
two countries”’ (II, 238). Berlioz did not imagine 
the use of art for nationalist purposes and 
vainglory. 

Barzun has produced a book which has much 
to give to students of music, to lovers of bi- 
ography, and to the scholar in the field of 
modern intellectual history. 

Hans Koun 
City College of New York 


Tolstoy and China. By DeRK Boppe. With the 
collaboration of GALIA SPESHNEFF BopDE. 
(‘‘History of ideas series,’”’ No. 4.) Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. 
106. $2.50. 


With the collaboration of his wife, who reads 
Russian, Derk Bodde, sinologist of the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania, here presents one of the first 
important studies illustrating the influence of 
China upon an outstanding Russian writer and 
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thinker of the nineteenth century. Too fre- 
quently we have restricted our investigations 
of the impact of China upon the outside world 
to the countries of western Europe in the age 
of the Enlightenment. Even so, for the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries our knowledge 
of Russian interest in China is extremely limited. 
It is the hope of the undersigned that this little 
book of about one hundred pages will be but the 
first in a series of investigations pertaining to 
the impact of Chinese (and Japanese) thought in 
Russia. A fertile field is worth cultivating. 

Depending heavily upon the Soviet jubilee 
edition of Leo Tolstoy’s works, Derk and Galia 
Bodde have compiled lists of Tolstoy’s readings 
and publications on China. Unlike many of the 
“sinophiles”’ of earlier centuries, Tolstoy not 
only read what other westerners had to say 
about China, but he also read the Chinese clas- 
sics in translation. As we might expect, he was 
particularly impressed by the teachings in the 
Tao te ching. In the end years of his life Tolstoy 
also met and worked with two Chinese intellec- 
tuals living in Russia. From them he presum- 
ably learned a good deal about China not to be 
found in books. 

Like many other Europeans before him, Tol- 
stoy apparently found substantiation in his 
studies of China for ideas which he already held. 
He was particularly impressed by the refusal of 
the Chinese to adapt themselves quickly and 
easily to the ways of the West, and applauded 
their insistence upon retaining untainted by 
alien influences their own way of life. Like many 
other Russians since his time, Tolstoy recog- 
nized that spiritual and cultural affinities could 
serve as bonds of union among the agrarian 
peoples of Asia in their struggle to stand off the 
onslaughts of Western imperialism. Although 
greatly impressed with the religious and philo- 
sophical conceptions of the Chinese sages, Tol- 
stoy remained enough of the Western and Chris- 
tian to adapt their teachings to his theistic, 
Christian beliefs. 

Too often writers in the field of intercultural 
relations fail to distinguish between interest and 
influence. Although Tolstoy’s interests in China 
were wide, the Boddes correctly show that in 
only certain specific areas of Tolstoy’s thought 
is it reasonably possible to discern Chinese in- 
fluence. In Tolstoy’s theory of music, for ex- 
ample, it is possible to bring out by concrete 
reference (p. 78) to his writings that Tolstoy’s 
moralistic view of music was at least influenced 
as much by Chinese as by Platonic conceptions 


of the arts. Tolstoy’s theory of the state and of 
nonresistance also derives important features 
from Taoist thought. The Boddes exhibit (p. 
81) interestingly too that anarchists in western 


_ Europe were likewise readers of the Tao te ching 


and that Mahatma Gandhi (p. 84) corresponded 
with Tolstoy about the doctrine of nonresist- 
ance. By such indications they suggest indirect- 
ly numerous areas for further research on the 
topic of China’s influence upon non-Chinese 
thought. Finally, the Boddes bring out, but not 
so clearly as in other matters, that Tolstoy’s un- 
conventional attitude toward immortality was 
probably conditioned in part by ideas derived 
from his extensive study of Chinese religions, 
and particularly Buddhism. 

The eclecticism of a thinker like Tolstoy 
makes him an interesting but extremely com- 
plex subject for analysis of this type. The Boddes 
have used admirable restraint in assessing the 
influence of China upon the development of his 
thought. Moreover, they have delved into the 
concrete evidence of his interest and have not 
relied heavily upon the frequently abused tech- 
nique of idea-analogy. Scholars who work seri- 
ously in the history of ideas must exercise this 
sort of self-discipline if their conclusions are to 
receive acceptance. Excellent bibliographical 
data and pertinent documentation add also to 
the reliability and interest of this study. 


Donan F. Lacu 
University of Chicago 


Histoire des cheminots et de leurs syndicats. By 
Guy CHAuMEL. With a preface by Evovarp 
Dotiéans. (‘“‘Bibliothéque d’histoire écono- 
mique et sociale.’’) Paris: Marcel Riviére & 
Cie, 1948. Pp. 199. Fr. 280. 


This work belongs to a series of studies pub- 
lished in France in recent years and devoted to 
a re-evaluation of the French labor movement. 
Most of these books and articles take their in- 
spiration from one of the Nestors among French 
modern social historians, Eduoard Dolléans. 
They share the master’s love for the careful 
minutiae, his belief in syndicalism as a school of 
energy and as the formative center of a new 
elite, and his Proudhonian hope for an “integral 
revolution of ideas and hearts.” 

It might even be said that the thirty pages of 
introduction which Dolléans has contributed to 
this small volume must be considered its most 
valuable part. Here Dolléans, combining ro- 
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mantic élan with scholarly precision, places the 
history of the railwaymen’s unions in the larger 
framework of general trade-union development. 
His sketch of the personality of one of the ablest 
leaders of the railwaymen, M. Guérard, is not 
only psychologically skilful. It also provides 
true insight into the elaboration of theory and 
practice of French syndicalism and its reformist 
strand, illustrating at the same time the impo 
tent verbosity of the revolutionary group. 

Guy Chaumel’s book does not do much more 
than further dwell on the note which Dolléans 
has struck. His study is as careful as it is pe 
destrian. For each of the periods he treats —from 
the beginning of railroading to the present 
the author retraces the development of the 
French railway net, the material conditions un- 
der which the various categories of railwaymen 
were living and working, their movements for 
greater security and safety, the major and 
smaller strikes, and, finally, the flux and reflux 
of trade-union organization 

Since the sporadic growth, followed by in- 
evitable decline, of the French railroad brother 
hoods has been at all times a faithful reflection 
of the history of organized labor in France, 
Chaumel’s book does not lack in significance. 
But on the whole’it presents once more, with 
some less-known ietails, an often-told story 
The documentation is mostly secondary, except 
where some speeches and writings of trade 
union leaders are quoted. It is well conceivable, 
especially for the description of working condi- 
tions, for the resistance of the railroad com- 
panies to unionization, and for governmental 
measures to defeat the strike movements of 
railwaymen, that much interesting material re 
mains to be unearthed. Where Chaumel deals 
with these matters, he does not even make an 
effort at discovering new sources 

The author describes, with fairly detailed 
reference to the legislative and administrative 
texts, the development of the railroading pro- 
fession from the times of sheer arbitrariness of 
the employer through collective bargaining to 
a semiofficial status. But he fails to assess the 
social and psychological consequences of such 
an evolution for both the rank-and-file and the 
trade-union leadership. Yet here is an interest- 
ing problem, since in all countries the railroad 
employees, even before the nationalization of 
transportation, have occupied a somewhat un- 
certain position between the industrial worker 
and the civil servant. 


Both Dolléans and Chaumel are prevented 
by their belief in the labor movement as one of 
the hopes for French regeneration from reaching 
clearly thought-out conclusions. There is very 
little investigation into the question whether 
the labor movement has lived up to the generous 
expectations of its own elites. Reformist, revo- 
lutionary, and Communist leaders are quoted 
admiringly without an examination whether 
their pronouncements had any, and if so what, 
influence. The author’s attachment to the cause 
of workers’ unity and strength is so great that 
he simply deplores any scission of the trade- 
union movement without assessing reasons and 
responsibilities. 

The record is here. But the light which the 
book sheds on it is often dimmed by senti- 
mentalism. 

Henry W. EHRMANN 
University of Colorado 


Guerra diplomatica in Estremo Oriente, 1914- 
1931. By Marto Toscano. Vols. I & IL. 
(“Biblioteca di cultura’ storica’’ series.) 
Turin: Einaudi, 1950. Pp. 428+ 508. L. 5,400 
for 2 vols. 

The history of Japanese military aggression 
during the decade extending from the outbreak 
of the Manchurian “incident” in September 
1931 to the fatal attack on Pearl Harbor ten 
years later is generally known. What is not so 
well known, however, is the history of the diplo- 
matic offensive waged between 1914 and 1931, 
the years during which the Japanese, not yet 
strong enough to disturb openly the world order 
in which they occupied a secondary place, 
worked in secret to prepare the ground for the 
establishment of a “new order’’ and “Greater 
East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.” 

In the work under review the young Italian 
historian, Mario Toscano, has filled a long- 
standing lacuna in diplomatic history. In this ex- 
haustive two-volume work of archival scholar- 
ship—appropriately titled Diplomatic offensive 
in the Far East, 1914-1931—the author recounts 
with clarity, patient detail, and judicious bal- 
ance the entire historical background and the 
diplomatic ramifications of Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions preceding the Manchurian aggression. 
This inquiry centers chiefly around a compre- 
hensive analysis of the agreements of May 1915, 
when Japan, taking advantage of the war which 
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involved the great powers in Europe, extorted 
from China the far-reaching concessions for- 
mulated in the so-called “Twenty-one De- 
mands.”’ The subsequent years, as well as the 
onrush of world developments of quite similar 
nature and circumstances, tended to submerge 
the ramifications of this phase of Japan’s skil- 
fully maneuvered and portentous diplematic 
offensive and to consign it to the archives of the 
respective world capitals. Toscano’s work of ex- 
cavating this material from the archives of vari- 
ous foreign ministries is, therefore, timely and 
should be received with utmost gratitude by all 
students and workers in the field of internation- 
al relations. His account is effectively traced 
through a careful and almost scrupulous exami- 
nation of the great mass of documentary ma- 
terial of European, American, and Far Eastern 
diplomacy and through an analysis of the com- 
plex tangle of problems relative to the Sino- 
Japanese agreements up to the time of the out- 
break of the Manchurian incident. At this cul- 
minating point, in Toscano’s words, “the curtain 
is rung down on the stage of purely diplomatic 
warfare to rise again on the military phase”’ of 
the drama. Toscano has examined not only all 
the published official sources pertaining to the 
powers involved, but he has also extracted and 
brought under scrutiny large blocks of highly 
revealing information from the unpublished 
source materials, hitherto untouched, in British, 
French, and Italian official archives. Obviously, 
such original spadework is rewarding to the 
careful student of international relations. He 
has also employed the contemporary press and 
periodical literature to reveal the reactions of 
public opinion in the various countries. Within 
this reviewer’s knowledge Toscano’s research is 
more far-reaching than any other work hitherto 
published on the subject of the international 
ramifications of the Twenty-one Demands. 
The reader is presented with a most complete 
array of facts and a painstaking analysis of the 
full range of the evidence by a historian whose 
prime concern is to tell what actually happened 
rather than to speculate on why it happened. 
In organizing his material, Toscano has di- 
vided his two volumes into four parts: (1) a dis- 
cussion and analysis of events immediately pre- 
ceding the Japanese action of January 1915; 
(2) the Peking negotiations and the agreements 
of May 25, 1915; (3) international repercussions 
and reaction of public opinion in the various 
countries concerned; and (4) the application of 


the agreements resulting from the Twenty-one 
Demands. Toscano demonstrates in detail how 
Japan succeeded in establishing her hegemony 
on the Asian continent while the great powers 
were engrossed in the European conflict and 
were oblivious of Japan’s interference in China’s 
internal struggles. This is the core of the entire 
discussion and certainly, for us at this late date, 
the most significant factor, for at that juncture, 
according to Toscano, Japan was serving notice 
to the world of a fundamental shift in her inter- 
national relations and, at the same time, an- 
nouncing the opening stage of the ominous pol- 
icy of the ‘‘New Order in East Asia’”-—“‘because 
never up to that point had the Imperial Japa- 
nese Government dared to undertake openly a 
general solution of the entire pattern of Sino- 
Japanese relations based upon new principles of 
control and mastery heretofore considered as an 
essential premise for realizing rationally the al- 
ready projected march to the south, nor had the 
principle of an Asiatic ‘Monroe Doctrine’ ever 
before been enunciated with greater precision 
and determination.”’ But it was not enough for 
Japan to coerce China to concede to her de- 
mands; it was also necessary for her to safeguard 
and consolidate her new continental position, 
which she did by means of a series of successive 
secret treaties with Russia, England, France, 
Italy, and the United States. 

Finally, a note concerning the author. Forty- 
two years of age, Toscano is professor of inter- 
national relations at the University of Cagliari, 
a special consultant for the Italian ministry of 
foreign affairs, and vice-president of the official 
committee for the publication of Italian diplo- 
matic documents from 1861 to 1943. One of the 
most prolific among younger Italian historians, 
he is well-known in Europe as the author of a 
work on the Treaty of London and another on 
the Rome-Berlin Axis, Le origini del Patio 
d’ Acciaio (Florence, 1947). 


MARCEL GRILLI 


Tokyo, Japan 


From Versailles to the New Deal: a chronicle of 
the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era. By HAROLD 
U. FAULKNER. The era of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt: a chronicle of the New Deal and global 
war. By Dents W. Brocan. War for the 
world: a chronicle of our fighting forces in 
World War IJ. By FLetcHer Pratt. The 
United States in a chaotic world: a chronicle of 
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international affairs, 1918-1933 and The 
New Deal and world affairs: a chronicle of 
international affairs, 1933-1945. By ALLAN 
Nevins. (“Chronicles of America” series, 
Vols. LI, LU, LIV, and LVI, ed. ALLAN 
Nevins.) New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press; Toronto and Glasgow: Brook; 
London: Cumberlege; Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. $6.00 each. 


The publication of these volumes, bringing 
to 1945 the scope of the Yale “Chronicles” is a 
significant event for the general reader. The 
authors have met well a special challenge in 
organizing such a vast panorama in limited 
space. Soundness of historical judgment, 
breadth of perspective, and a general felicity of 
style make their work pleasant as well as 
profitable reading. 

These volumes share unavoidably some of 
the limitations of the earlier ones. Space has 
prevented extensive analysis of many contro- 
versies. A phrase must frequently carry what 
might be more satisfying in a paragraph. One 
may find occasional oversimplifications and 
challenging generalizations which remain mere- 
ly challenging for the lack of documentation. 
The reader is placed rather completely at the 
mercy of the interpreter by the absence of foot- 
notes, but bibliographical comments at the end 
of each volume help to fill this gap. 

To the student of recent world history the 
most interesting and perhaps the most contro- 
versial of the series are Allan Nevins’ two vol- 
umes on America in world affairs. His approach 
is epitomized in the concluding paragraph of 
The New Deal and world affairs: 


The United States, like the rest of the world, 
had thrown away a priceless opportunity after the 
first World War. By paying a terrible price in lives, 
money, and the irremediable waste of its natural re- 
sources, it had lifted itself out of the depths of the 
ensuing perils. In doing so it had gained in wisdom 
and maturity; and perhaps the best single element 
in the hopes of mankind for the future lay in the 
realism and sense of responsibility with which nearly 
150,000,000 Americans, so much the richest, strong- 
est, and best-schooled people on the planet, were at 
last facing their duties as citizens of what Wendell 
Willkie had called One World [pp. 313-14). 


The approach is frankly and refreshingly in- 
ternationalist by conventional American stand- 
ards. Occasionally the spirit of the work seems 
that of a pamphlet for our times, but the major 
interpretations appear to square with the evi- 
dence. If the volumes seem an act of faith, that 


faith is firmly based on as intelligent appraisal 
of the evidence as is possible for those still living 
the consequences of the deed. 

It should not be assumed that Nevins accepts 
uncritically all things Rooseveltian. To be sure, 
there is little recognition of Republican antici- 
pations of the “Good Neighbor policy,” and the 
best possible light is put upon the controversial 
developments at Yalta. On the other hand, the 
gradual reorientation of Franklin Roosevelt’s 
policies throughout the thirties is recognized, 
and Nevins’ cautious appraisal of Vichy and 
Jean Darlan indicate a careful reserve. 

On the whole, the avoidance of supernation- 
alism evident in Nevins’ volumes is less ap- 
parent in the others. Denis Brogan and Harold 
Faulkner both deal with areas of domestic his- 
tory. One wishes, however, that more could have 
been done to put the American scene in world 
context. Brogan especially leaves the impression 
that the problems of the 1930’s were contained 
within national boundaries. 

Fletcher Pratt faced in his volume on the 
fighting war an overwhelming organizational 
problem. He gives considerable coherence to a 
rather amorphous mass by concentrating on 
strategy in Europe and the Pacific, jumping 
back and forth to keep the two campaigns 
roughly co-ordinated. Necessity must have 
forced him to dispense with all except the brief- 
est references to secondary theaters, such as 
Burma and China, and to at least one major 
front—the Russian. He scrupulously avoids the 
tangled skeins of responsibility for Pearl Harbor 
—Nevins assigns the guilt completely to the 
“negligence of naval and military officers” (The 
New Deal and world affairs, p. 245). On the 
whole, Pratt has left the impression that it 
was much more of an American war than nearly 
twenty fighting allies might be willing to con- 
cede. 

It would be misleading to emphasize heavily 
that the authors do not accomplish what per- 
haps they never intended. Most alleged limita- 
tions arise from the nature of the project. With- 
in the given framework and despite the dangers 
of distortion inherent in writing recent history, 
an effective and judicious job has been done. 
Little that is new has been added, but the 
“Chronicles” will continue to serve ably some 
of the needs of the general reader. 


A. B. ROLLINS 


State Teachers College 
New Palis, New York 
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The government and politics of China. By Cu’1EN 
TUAN-SHENG, professor of political science, 
Peking National University, and sometime 
lecturer, Harvard University. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press for the In- 
ternational Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1950. Pp. 513. $7.50. 

This scholarly work deals with Chinese gov- 
ernment and politics under the now moribund 
Kuomintang regime. Starting with several back- 
ground chapters on the Chinese setting, the po- 
litical thought and institutions of old China, the 
collapse of the imperial system following the im- 
pact of the West, and the trials and failures of 
the early republic, the study then traces the rise 
of the Kuomintang, discusses its political theory 
and organization, and analyzes the constituent 
elements of the government established by this 
party. Subsequent chapters deal with rival 
parties and the way in which the Kuomintang 
government dealt with the demands for consti- 
tutionalism, democracy, and an end to political 
monopoly. 

It is one of the strong points of this work that 
it succeeds better than most such studies in dis- 
tinguishing between fact and facade in Chinese 
government and politics. The author makes 
clear, for example, that behind the theory of a 
government divided into five yuan (or branch- 
es), a feature which has evoked rather tiresome 
comparisons with the triple separation of powers 
in America, lies the more important fact that 
the government established on the basis of this 
theory has never enjoyed real power. The extent 
to which the five branches are a meaningless dis- 
traction from the reality of the Chinese power 
structure is seen in the author’s comment that 
“the Five Yuan never had a chance to function 
properly” (p. 155). 

Branch by branch the author documents this 
point. Of the executive yuan he says, “It has 
been unfortunate for the Executive Yuan that 
during the twenty years of its existence military 
power has invariably remained independent of 
it’ (p. 165). The legislative yuan “enjoyed no 
real powers of either legislation or budget” 
(p. 196). He remarks on the examination yuan 
that “the officials recruited from the examina- 
tions have not played a very important part in 
the Chinese bureaucracy” (p. 238). His judg- 
ment on the judicial yuan is that “all the above- 
described functions of the Judicial Yuan had 
little reality” (p. 251). The members of the con- 
trol yuan “were of uneven quality and the ma- 
jority of them were inclined to be resigned, to 


do little to unravel the uglier threads of govern- 
ment, well knowing that they would not be al- 
lowed to go very far in that direction’’ (pp. 
264-65). 

Regarding the Kuomintang organizational 
principle of democratic centralism, Ch’ien 
Tuan-sheng disposes of another bit of theory 
with no basis in fact when he remarks that 
“there has been plenty of centralism but little 
democracy” (p. 123). The centralization of au- 
thority is narrowed down to one person, the 
leader, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, who 
“thas allowed the party to be segmented so that 
he alone supplies the link between its several 
segments. It is in this all-important feature, 
rather than in its doctrine, or in its organiza- 
tion, or even in the social basis of its member- 
ship, that one can discover a key to the under- 
standing of the Kuomintang” (p. 132). The au- 
thor also emphasizes the dominant role of the 
military in China, prophetically commenting 
that “military power, unless put in its proper 
place, usually runs amuck and takes the whole 
country with it” (p. 177). 

In view of these penetrating remarks it is 
something of a disappointment that Ch’ien did 
not deal more extensively with the really impor- 
tant features of Chinese government and poli- 
tics. In particular, the reader might have hoped 
for a more detailed discussion of the interna] di- 
visions within the Kuomintang and of the po- 
litical parties other than the Kuomintang. The 
latter would have been of present value in view 
of the fact that the majority of the current 
minor parties mentioned by him have now 
joined the Communists in.a government which 
has little connection with what Ch’ien discusses 
in his work. Nevertheless, even though his study 
is in the nature of a post mortem, it is a solid and 
welcome addition to our information on Chinese 
government and politics. 

Joun De Francis 
Johns Hopkins University 


Les nations unies et les réfugiés: le maintien de la 
paix et le conflit de qualifications entre l’ouest 
et l’est. By Rospert NATHAN-CHAPOTOT, 
docteur és sciences politiques. With a preface 
by Hans WEHBERG, professeur 4 |’Institut 
universitaire de Hautes Etudes interna- 
tionales, Geneva. Paris: Editions A. Pedone, 
1949. Pp. 280. 

This book is a detailed account of the de- 
velopments and conditions which brought the 
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International Refugee Organization into exist- 
ence, interspersed with an analysis at each stage 
of the position of the countries of origin and the 
countries of refuge—the East and the West. Let 
it be said that the narrative of problems and 
negotiations is accurate and notably objective, 
especially considering that the author dedicates 
his book to four deportees—a teacher and three 
relatives. 

Robert Nathan-Chapotot is really concerned 
with what he politely calls the “conflict of 
qualifications between West and East’’ in the 
matter of refugees. He is, of course, right as a 
moral proposition that there are “dangerous 
consequences in this divorce between Ethics and 
Power.’’ But he has no remedy except the 
“necessary condition of a democratic frame- 
work of international relations’ (p. 262). Yet 
who else knows an answer other than the 
laborious Western effort to rehabilitate the 
human flotsam that ideological obliquity 
throws onto our mercies? 

Part I traces the refugee problem down 
through history to show the evolution of prin 
ciples that culminated in international protec- 
tion of minorities, in the co-operative resettle- 
ment of populations, and then deteriorated in 
wholesale Nazi expulsions and Communist 
malevolence. Part II, in two sections, follows 
the problem of refugees and displaced persons 
through the United Nations into the establish- 
ment of the International Refugee Organization 
and closes with an examination of the possibili- 
ties of obtaining collaboration between the 
states of origin and the states of refuge. This 
two-thirds of the volume concentrates attention 
on the issues between these groups of states. 

As stated, the narrative is competent, but 
as “‘objective”’ as the editorial policy that ruined 
the old Literary digest. That weekly dealt with 
public questions, mostly controversial, and kept 
neutral by devoting a page to each, one column 
pro and the other con. Nathan-Chapotot ex- 
plains at every stage that the states of origin 
regard the refugees as renegades, war criminals, 
traitors, or quislings, to be repatriated for 
proper treatment. The states of refuge, on the 
other hand, regard the unfortunates as human 
beings entitled to freedom and to the enjoyment 
of rights inherent in the living person. These 
positions are discussed as equally valid. The 
narrative of negotiations in 1946-48 does put 
these opposing views in the sharp contrast 
shown by the records, but the author takes only 
a cautious satisfaction in noting that the 


humane thesis was the majority decision under- 
lying the International Refugee Organization. 
He mentions that the majority thesis was not 
applied in its full purity but only by indirect 
implication is the other thesis indicated to be 
unadulterated tyrannie étatique. 1 should like to 
believe that the personal engagement of the 
author with the problem has here affected his 
scholarly judgment. 

There was a time when the individual was a 
person, influencing his community, subject to 
its mores, and able in most parts of the world to 
change his allegiance, if his state did not suit 
him; such a society was built for man. Now the 
“states of origin,’’ whose losing arguments and 
claims are meticulously recorded in this book, 
deny that the individual has any rights it does 
not suit the convenience of the state to let him 
exercise and demands that the hold over him is 
a leash when he is beyond its control. The issue 
is one not for adjustment but for solution either 
by defeat or by attrition of the totalitarian view. 

Nathan-Chapotot in discussing the “‘neces- 
sity of a definitive, rapid and unequivocal solu- 
tion’’ says, “It is necessary that the state of ref- 
uge assure the state of origin of guaranties 
against the continuation of any active hostility 
on the part of the refugees toward their national 
state. It is particularly necessary that it guaran- 
tee not to use these refugees in an international 
struggle’’ (p. 234). That is simply surrender to 
the human impossibilities of communism. 


Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D.C. 


Crisis in Britain: plans and achievements of the 
Lahour government. By Ropert A. Brapy. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press; London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 713. $5.00. 
Although the British Labor government has 

aJready inspired an extensive literature, Robert 

A. Brady’s new work is the first detailed and 

thoroughly documented study of Britain’s 

“middle-way socialism”’ as tt developed between 

1945 and 1949. It provides good summaries of 

the chief nationalization, social security, and 

planning measures of these years; it analyzes the 
conditions that prompted them; it reviews the 
debates they occasioned in parliament; and, so 
far as is possible at this early date, it examines 
their consequences. In short, this book is a mine 
of information which all students of modern 
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Britain will want to explore, even though its 
rich ore is buried beneath layers of hard stylistic 
rock, of which the following sentence is a fair 
sample: ‘‘The ligaminous character of the inter- 
linkages which require, on Labour’s tacitly ac- 
cepted planning assumptions, interprocess, in- 
terindustry, and interfunction coordination by 
employment of scientifically contemporaneous 
methods is more easily seen and more readily 
grasped at the second stage or level of fuel and 
power development”’ (p. 171). 

Interwoven with Brady’s narrative is a cri- 
tique of the Labor government which has little 
in common with most of the hostile judgments 
hitherto delivered in this country. We are, for 
instance, quite accustomed to charges that 
Clement Attlee’s administration has proved ex- 
cessively doctrinaire, that it has hindered re- 
covery by attempting to control and plan every 
detail of the national economy, and that it has 
dangerously accelerated the rate of social 
change. Brady, on the other hand, contends that 
what little socialist theory the Labor party ever 
had has been seriously diluted by Keynesian- 
ism. The government, he asserts, has proceeded 
pragmatically on a gradualist course of humani- 
tarian reform and produced ‘a highly unstable 
set of compromises” (p. 34). Its program of pub- 
lic ownership has been restricted, with no effort 
made to carry to a logical conclusion such 
schemes as the nationalization of the fuel and 
power industries. Planning has been vitiated by 
failure to develop “‘any centrally directed physi- 
cal plan for the whole economy” (p. 516). 
Finally, Brady believes that social change has 
been too slow rather than too fast, with little 
done to disturb the entrenched power and privi- 
leges of the upper classes. Summing up the 
record, he writes: ‘“What it shows is a series of 
partial successes offset by partial failures, and 
little by way of an enduring solution of the fun- 
damental problems that might make a viable 
future... . What makes future prospects seem 
very dim indeed is the Government’s failure to 
see that nothing less than a revolutionary re- 
planning of all the factors bearing on improving 
British productive methods is required at home, 
and that a drastic reorientation of both co- 
lonial and foreign policy is needed abroad”’ 
(p. 667). 

Few will deny that Britain’s problems, in- 
cluding the central balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, require for their solution a marked advance 
in productive efficiency. But, while some of 
Brady’s detailed criticisms of the Labor govern- 


ment’s efforts to rationalize industry are justi- 
fied, he gives it too little credit for progress ac- 
tually made in this direction. Without any close 
examination of budgetary policy——a surprising 
omission—-he condemns the government’s re- 
liance on indirect fiscal and other controls as a 
means of securing expansion without inflation. 
His own alternative, a national physical plan 
analogous to that of the U.S.S.R., would not 
necessarily insure efficiency, judging by the fate 
of totalitarian economies about which he has 
previously written. 

Brady’s assumption—clearly implied if never 
directly stated—that nothing short of full- 
blooded, revolutionary socialism will save 
Britain is also debatable on political grounds. 
Despite his painstaking on-the-spot investi- 
gation of Britain, he has failed, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, to gauge that 
country’s moral climate. He notes, correctly but 
apparently with disapproval, that, in carrying 
out its policies, the Labor government has 
avoided coercion as far as possible and has 
sought the co-operation of all groups, including 
industrialists. If that policy has led to delays 
and compromises, Attlee and his colleagues have 
no need to apologize. Representing a movement 
which emphasizes democracy as much as it does 
socialism, they have had the wisdom to remem- 
ber that a democratic government must secure a 
measure of consent from most of the people and 
not merely from the probably transitory ma- 
jority of its own supporters. 

KEITH HUTCHISON 
New York, N.Y. 


Russia and Western man. By WALTER Scuvu- 
BART. Translated by AMETHE VON ZEPPELIN. 
New York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 
1950. Pp. 300. $3.75. 

Russia and Western man is the English trans- 
lation of Europa und die Seele des Ostens, which 
was first published in Lucerne in 1938 and which 
had gone through five editions by 1946. Walter 
Schubart, a Baltic German, was professor of 
sociology and philosophy at the Latvian state 
university in Riga before the German occupa- 
tion in 1941; since that time he has been re- 
ported to be living in the Soviet Union. 

Schubart’s work expounds a rhythmical 
theory of history which revolves about his 
typology of man as belonging basically to one of 
four types, viz., harmonious, heroic, ascetic, and 
messianic. Contemporary Western or Prome- 
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thean man, who is a heroic transformation from 
the “Gothic” form of harmonious man, is des- 
tined soon to yield, in the author’s opinion, to 
messianic man. ‘““The Northern culture is wan- 
ing, and its place will be taken by an Eastern 
culture. The Millennium will be the era of the 
Slavs” (p. 26). The greater part of the work is 
devoted to an examination of what the author 
considers the contrasts between the ““Western” 
and the ‘‘Eastern” worlds, though with an al- 
most complete neglect of the Americas and with 
very little about the “East” other than Russia. 
“The crude American” is rather curtly dis- 
missed as ‘“‘the Anglo-Saxon devoid of the 
gentleman ideal; he is the degenerated form of 
the English type and represents the Promethean 
world untempered by Gothic values” (p. 235). 
Of the leading peoples of western and central 
Europe, the Italians are ignored, the Spaniards 
come off best, and the North Germans worst in 
Schubart’s broad characterizations. Recent 
Russian history is interpreted in terms of suc- 
cessive unsuccessful attempts at Westerniza- 
tion, of which bolshevism, the last manifesta- 
tion, is already “being transformed by the forces 
of the Russian soil” (p. 271). Clearly, if Schu- 
bart is an accurate prophet, the “wave of the 
future”’ is from the east! Ours is an interim age, 
a tragic century; “we are all haunted by the con- 
sciousness of an approaching doom from which 
we are unable to save ourselves” (p. 292). And, 


finally, ‘‘a new Apocalypse is approaching with 
a Last Judgment—and a Resurrection. Pro- 
methean Man already bears upon his brow the 
sign of death. Now let the Man of the Millenni- 
um be born” (p. 300) (in the German edition, 
“Nun erstehe der johanneische Mensch!”). 

No doubt such a philosophy of history will 
appeal, or even appear reasonable, to few 
Americans today. Nevertheless, the historian 
of culture will be interested in both the theory 
and its reception in our unquiet age. It is rele- 
vant that Pitirim Sorokin includes Schubart 
among the eight significant recent “readers of 
historical events” —a group which includes Os- 
wald Spengler, Arnold J. Toynbee, Nikolai 
Berdyaev, and Albert Schweitzer—whom he 
finds it worth while to analyze and to criticize 
(Social philosophies of an age of crisis [Boston, 
1950]). Those historians, and others, who are 
not allergic to the factual inaccuracies and to 
the sweeping and often ill-buttressed generaliza- 
tions of this kind of historical literature will 
find Schubart’s work stimulating. Those who 
are not unwilling to take such ideas at second 
hand and who desire critical comparison with 
other recent philosophies of history will find 
more useful the study of Sorokin here cited. 
Still others will ignore both. 


RosBert E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago and Shimer College 
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Man and the state. By Ervinp Berooav. Translated 
from the Norwegian by GeorGe Avs. Philadel- 
phia: Muhlenberg Press, 1951. Pp. 319. $4.00. 


Gestalten und Machte: Reden und Aufsdtze. By Cart 
Jacos BurckHarpt. Munich: Rinn, 1951. Pp. 
255. M. 12.50. 


Awakening: the world at mid-century. By Erwin D. 
Cannam. New York: Longmans, 1951. Pp. 209. 
$2.75. 

The new society. By Epwarp Hatiert Carr. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1951. Pp. 120. 7s. 6d. 


The rise and fall of civilization. By SHeparp B. 
Cioucu. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951. Pp. 
291. $4.50. 


Organisace spojenych ndérodu (The organization of the 
United Nations]. By VLastrmit KyBAL. Prague: 
Joseph R. Vilimek, 1948. Pp. ros. 


This is a short pamphlet which describes the di- 
plomatic steps that led to the establishment of the 
United Nations organization, and it also includes a 
brief analysis of the Charter. It was intended to ac- 
quaint the Czechoslovak people with events which 
had occurred in the free world during the German 
occupation. The pamphlet was completed in the 
spring of 1947 and published in Prague in 1948. De- 
velopments since then have dated most of the mate- 
rial. 

It must be stated from the outset that Vlastimil 
Kybal furnishes no new diplomatic revelations, nor 
does he present interpretations not hitherto pub- 
lished. As a resident of the United States, he bases 
his account on such standard American sources as 
the United States Department of State Bulletin, L. M. 
Goodrich and E. Hambro, Charter of the United Na- 
tions: commentary and documents (Boston, 1946), etc. 
The fact that fully one-third of the pamphlet is de- 
voted to bibliographical notes concerning mostly 
United States publications made the book undoubt- 
edly a useful contribution for Czechs who wanted to 
inform themselves of Western sources of information 
before the curtain on such activities was finally 
lowered in 1948. 

Mr. Kybal traces the growth of the United Na- 
tions through the various inter-Allied meetings held 
during the war and then devotes almost half the text 
to a discussion of the machinery of the United Na- 
tions organization. His analysis is very mechanistic 


and highly unrealistic, since it is based on the as- 
sumption of lasting co-operation between Russia and 
the West. Although Bene’ is not once mentioned, 
Kybal’s treatment echoes the official Czechoslovak 
wartime policy as advocated by the former Czecho- 
slovak president. 

It would be easy to condemn his approach from 
the vantage point of the experience which we have 
gained after the Czechoslovak Communist coup of 
February 1948. While in 1947, at the time that this 
pamphlet was written, the wartime ideal of East- 
West co-operation had not yet become completely 
obsolete, it was rapidly becoming a will-o’-the-wisp 
Kybal places the blame for this rift on Soviet mis 
trust of the United States, which he, in turn, ascribes 
to the American use of the atomic bomb. This mis- 
trust stems also from the new (post-Roosevelt) pol- 
icy of the United States, ‘‘which was -succumbing 
more and more to military, capitalistic, and even re- 
actionary .. . influences and which distanced itself 
more and more from the policy of Franklin D 
Roosevelt, i.e., postwar co-operation with the Soviet 
Union .. . ”’ (p. 61). He also sees little difference be- 
tween the United States policy of western hemi- 
sphere security and Russia’s policy toward her cen 
tral and eastern European neighbors (p. 43). It must 
be emphasized, however, that statements of this sort 
occur only very infrequently and do not detract from 
the value of the book as a source of information on 
Western wartime diplomacy for the citizens of 
Czechosivvakia. 

Curt F. Beck 


The independent mind: essays of a humanist philoso- 
pher. By Cortiss Lamont. New York: Horizon 
Press, 1951. Pp. 187. $2.75. 


The policy sciences: recent developments in scope and 
method. Edited by Dante: Lerner and HAroLp 
D. LasswELL, with the editorial collaboration of 
Harowp H. Fisner, Ernest R. HItGarp, Savi 
K. Papover, IrHreL pe Sora Poor, and 
C. Easton RotrHwe -t. (‘‘Hoover Institute stud- 
ies.”’) Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1951. Pp. 337. $7.50. 


The Oxford atlas. Edited by Bricaprer Sir CLIN- 
Ton Lewis and Cotonet J. D. CampBetr 
Assisted by D. B. Bickmore and K. F. Coox 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1951 
Pp. go+xxvi+96 (maps, tables, gazetteer). 
$10.00. 
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Vobel: the man and his prizes. Edited by the NoBei 
Founpation, from its records and minutes. Nor- 
man, Okla.: University of Oklahoma Press, 1951 
Pp. 620. $6.00 


Dominations and powers: reflections on liberty, so 
ciety, and government. By GeorRGE SANTAYANA 
London: Constable, 1951. Pp. 481. 428 


The history of capital punishment: including an exami- 
nation of the case for and against the death penalty. 
By Georce Rytey Scorr. New York: Anglo- 
books, 1951. Pp. 332. $5.00 


The racial thinking of Richard Wagner. By Leon 
Stem, Pu.D., Mus.M_., director of the graduate 
division, De Paul University School of Music. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 500 
$4.75 
Richard Wagner is well known as a composer. 

But his role as a ‘‘metapolitical”’ thinker, to use 

Peter Viereck’s apt expression, is less known. His 

voluminous prose writings have been little used, 

though they are available in English translation by 
one of his British admirers, William A. Ellis. Yet his 
social tenets are representative of a potent trend of 

German thought and have deeply influenced Ger- 

man thinking of the last hundred years. Richard 

Wagner was a bitter enemy, at least in theory, of the 

bourgeois and capitalistic civilization of the West as 

it has grown up since the Renaissance, and he be- 
lieved—in what he might have called a deep, and 

others may call a confused, way—in the need of a 

total social and spiritual revolution which would cre 

ate a new man and a new society. This great revolu- 
tion, brought about under the leadership of the great 

German artist, would bring true art and true life to 

all those who were oppressed by commercialism and 

exploitation. As the special representatives of this 
debased society and culture he saw the Jews, espe- 
cially those Jewish composers like Felix Mendelssohn 
and Giacomo Meyerbeer who were his competitors, 

An American musicologist and composer, Leon 

Stein, has analyzed the theories of Richard Wagner, 

especially as far as they refer to his belief in race 

above all, in a German race and in a Jewish race—as 
constant factors of history. Wagner’s theories, as is 
well known, helped to shape National Socialist doc 
trine, especially through the intermediary of Wag- 
son-in-law, Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
and *‘German” seemed to Wagner mutually 
exclusive terms. The Jew was regarded as culturally 
and nationally alien to the German; in that sense 
race is a dangerous mystical concept, for neither 

Jews nor Germans are determined by their ‘‘blood.”’ 
Wagner's racial theory was far from being shared 

by all Germans. For the first performance of Parsi- 

fal, King Ludwig II of Bavaria, Wagner’s Maecenas, 
suggested Hermann Levi as conductor. Wagner ac 
cepted only upon the king’s insistence. And when 

Franz Brendel, the editor of the Newe Zeitschrift fiir 


ner’s 


‘*Jew” 


Musik, published and supported \\ agner’s article on 
*‘Judaism in music” in 1850, all the other faculty 
members of the Leipzig Conservatory, where 
Brendel] taught, petitioned for his resignation. 

Stein gives a well-documented suryey and ap- 
praisal of Wagner’s racial] theories. It might have 
been desirable to link them more closely with Wag- 
ner’s general antibourgeois and anticapitalistic phi- 
losophy and his romantic struggle against the spirit 
of the nineteenth century, with its spread of Western 
ideas. Only from such a background, as an attempted 
response out of the depth of historical folkdom to the 
challenge of Western liberalism and individualism, 
can German or Russian antisemitism in modern 
times be understood. 

Stein’s study will be of interest to the student of 
the history of modern Germany as well as to the so- 
cial scientist concerned with the mythology of race. 
Wagner confessed himself possessed of an ‘‘untiber- 
windlicher Widerwille gegen jiidisches Wesen”’; but 
his temperamental dislike had to be rationalized in 
terms of humanitarian and national welfare in order 
to convince Wagner himself and his public of his 
rightness. In this rationalization, Wagner revolted 
against universal Christianity and demanded a na- 
tional German religion which would originate in Ger- 
man folk-creativeness and not in a ‘‘Semitic-Latin 
church.” Roman catholicism he hated almost as 
much as the Jews as a perverter of Germandom. The 
traditional respect for Jesus made him first doubt 
whether Jesus himself was of Jewish extraction. In 
an ingenious interpretation of Parsifal as the fifth 
opera of the ‘‘Ring,”’ Stein shows how Wagner finally 
attempted to fuse Christ with the Teutonic gods and 
to proclaim Christianity as significant and immortal 
only when interpreted ‘‘Germanly.” 


Hans Koun 


Deutung des politischen Geschehens unserer Zeit: 
entwickelt aus einer Wesensbetrachtung der Volker 
und der allgemeinen Bewegung der Zeit. By Brer- 
THOLD WEINBERG. With an introduction by 
Tuomas Mann. New York: Storm Publishers, 
1951. Pp. 236. $2.50, paper. 


The growth of scientific ideas. By WiiitaAM P. D. 
WIGHTMAN. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 495. $5.00 


By Lyman WINDOLPH. 
Press, 


Leviathan and natural law 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
1951. Pp. 144. $2.50 
An analysis of the nature of government, sover- 

eignty, law, and democracy 


MODERN HISTORY TO 1939 


Europe from 1914 to the present. By Victor L. At- 
ByERG, Ph.D., Purdue University, and Mar- 
GueRITE Hatt AtpyerGc, Ph.D., Purdue Uni- 
versity. (‘‘McGraw-Hill series in history,” ed 
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Ratpa E. Turner.) New York, Toronto, and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 
815. $5.50. 


According to this reviewer’s count, there now 
exist at least a dozen general works covering part or 
al] of the much publicized past half-century. But 
the effort to smother the exciting study of contem- 
porary affairs under the mortmain of the textbook 
continues unabated 

The publishers claim for the newcomer under re- 
view a number of distinctive features, including an 
emphasis on ‘‘the interdependence of Europe and the 
Far East.” There are, in fact, two fairly conventional 
chapters (xv and xxviii) on Japan and China, and a 
good summary of Anglo-Indian problems (pp. 278 
87). In the list of suggested readings following this 
latter section, however, not a single Indian author 
is represented. Furthermore, Holland is treated with- 
out Indonesia and France without Indo-China, while 
Burma is only incidentally mentioned. Allin all, the 
emphasis is inadequate. 

In fairness it should be added that the authors 
have brought together a prodigious amount of in- 
formation, and their lists of suggested additional 
readings are more often than not thoughtful and 
comprehensive. It is a pity that so much talent and 
scholarship was not more creatively expended. 


Hans SCHMITT 


Twentieth-century economic history of Europe: a fac- 
tual and objective account of the economic history of 
western and eastern Europe since 1914. By PAUL 
Avpert. New York: Henry Schuman, 1951. Pp. 
453. $6.00. 


Pau! Alpert’s title is somewhat misleading. His 
Europe is limited to the four great states: Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia. Save for a few passing 
references, he finds no room for the Iberian penin- 
sula, Italy, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, and 
Slavic Europe outside Russia's borders, to say noth- 
ing of Switzerland, the Baltic states, and Greece. 
Given the space at his disposal, his book may well be 
a better one for these omissions, but some two hun- 
dred million people in these forgotten countries may 
wonder by what legerdemain they have been spirited 
out of Europe. Equally difficult for any writer in this 
field is the apportionment of space among the several 
decades of the half-century surveyed. Alpert has met 
the problem by allotting two hundred pages to the 
period before the second World War, fifty pages to the 
economy of the belligerents, and the remaining two 
hundred to the five years of reconstruction. What, 
more than half his book to one single decade? Yes, 
but to this reader the perspective does not appear 
seriously distorted. The unfinished business of yes- 
terday and today, still big with hope for the future, 
often merits more space than the completed record 
of an earlier period. 

Alpert has organized his essay clearly and logi- 
cally. He has selected the material to be included 
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with good judgment. He has not obscured his woods 
with the trees. He is never tempted merely to pile up 
more facts. He is far more concerned to explain the 
forces behind the policies with which he deals. It will 
be difficult to find in the same compass a more satis- 
factory treatment than his of the Marshall plan and 
the Schuman plan. For a man who has lived in the 
English-speaking world for only five years—so one 
concludes from the sketch on the book’s dust cover 
his command of English is remarkable. Yet one must 
note reluctantly that he has been poorly served by 
his editorial assistant, who has allowed to slip into 
the text too many awkward expressions, e.g. (p. 81), 
“which were due to depreciate their rate of ex- 
change,” and (p. 172) ‘‘with the openly declared 
mainly military objective”; who has permitted the 
use (p. 16 and elsewhere) of ‘‘hard coal” to cover 
both anthracite and bituminous; and, worse still, 
who has passed (p. 86) the translation of rentiers as 
“renters.” 

His academic training in France is reflected in his 
vivid critical sense married to a rigorous objectivity 
He can deal sharply with errors whether of French, 
German, or other origin. To this reader his treat 
ment of the responsibility in the vexed question of 
German inflation after 1918 seems eminently fair; 
his account of Nazi foreign trade practices almost 
too indulgent. 

It is regrettable that the publishers have felt 
themselves unable to include footnotes and bibliog 
raphy in this book. Unlike academic costumes, such 
scholarly accouterments are not mere nods to tra 
dition. They are very necessary aids to the upper 
class college students (and faculty) who will use a 
text such as this. 

Pavur D. Evans 


The travail of religious liberty: nine biographical 
studies, By ROLAND H. Barnton. Philadelphia 
Westminster Press, 1951. Pp. 266. $4.90. 


Includes Torquemada, John Calvin, Michael 
Servetus, Sébastien Castellio, David Joris, Bernadi- 
no Ochino, John Milton, Roger Williams, and John 
Locke. 


The cultural revolution of the 17th century. By S. L 
BETHELL. London: Dobson, 1951. Pp. 161. 158 

The great mantle: the life of Giuseppe Melchiore Sarto, 
Pope Pius X. By Katuertne Burton. Dublin: 
Clonmore & Reynolds; London: Burns & Oates, 
1951. Pp. 219. 16s. 


German-Soviet relations between two world wars, 
1919-1939. By Epwarp Ha.ttett Carr. (‘‘Albert 
Shaw lectures on diplomatic history” [1951], 
Walter Hines Page School of International Rela- 
tions.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1951 
Pp. 141. $3.00. 


The philosophy of the Enlightenment. By Ernst Cas- 
SIRER. Translated by Fritz C. A. Koen and 
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ton University Press, 1951. Pp. 360. $6.00. 
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London Institute of World Affairs, 1951. Pp. 
488. $15.50. 


A survey of Anglo-American practice with regard 
to recognition and nonrecognition of foreign states, 
belligerents, etc., and of international practice as re 
flected in decisions of the World Court and similar 
tribunals. 


A short history of Zionism. By Israr. ConeEn. Lon- 
don: Muller, 1951. Pp. 280. 15s. 


From the French Revolution to the present day. By 
T. Davipson, (‘‘Our historical heritage’ series.) 
London: University of London Press, 1951. Pp. 
374. 78. 6d 


Moscow, Tokyo, London. By Herpert Yon Drrk- 
sEN. London: Hutchinson, 1951. Pp. 228. 218. 


The new society: the anatomy of the industrial order. 
By Perer Ferprnanp Drucker. London: 
Heinemann, 1951. Pp. 339. 158. 


Antecedents of the International Labour Organization 
By Joun W. Fottows. London: Oxford Univer 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. 236. 18s. 


Macht und Geheimnis der Jesuiten: eine Kultur- und 
Geistesgeschichte. By René F0Lop-MILier. Mu- 
nich: Droemer, 1951. Pp. 647. M. 8.50. 


Marie Thérése and other studies. By GeorGe PEa- 
nopy Goocu. London: Longmans, 1951. Pp. 432. 
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Europe and the modern world. Vol. 1, The rise of mod- 
ern Europe: the development and spread of Europe's 
political, economic, social, and cultural influences, 
1500-1830. By Louis GorrscHaLk and DonaLp 
Lacn. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1951. 
Pp. 910. $5.00 


Louis Gottschalk and Donald Lach have at- 
tempted to ‘‘examine the history of European cul- 
ture [between 1500 and 1830] more searchingly for a 
possible key to a future world culture” (p. v). Al- 
though the main theme of their text is European his- 
tory, the authors have given considerable space to 
such centers of civilization as China, India, and the 
Aztec and Moslem worlds and have endeavored to 
show how the original cultural isolation of these 
civilizations has collapsed as a consequence of the 
impact of an expanding Europe. Gottschalk and 
Lach regard Europe as ‘‘a rich cultural concept 
rather than as a place on a map” (p. v), and accord - 
ingly they have tended to emphasize such aspects of 
European history as seem to be a part of our own 
Western civilization at the expense of the purely po- 


litical and national configurations within the Euro- 
pean drama. 

This emphasis upon such topics as capitalism, 
art, religion, and music has not, however, been 
achieved without some sacrifice of strict historical 
accuracy. For instance, the statement that Clement 
VII's desire to keep the friendship of the emperor, 
the only power in Europe capable of suppressing 
‘theretics and schismatics” (p. 165), was the reason 
why he refused to sanction Henry VIII’s divorce is 
not entirely accurate. The authors’ neglect of the 
internal political history of Italy has concealed the 
fact that Clement was a De Medici interested in re- 
instating his family in Florence and that he was, at 
least after the sack of Rome in 1527, completely at 
the mercy of Charles V. Moreover, this concentra- 
tion on ‘‘cultural tradition” has tended to weaken 
and at times destroy the chronological structure of 
historical development, and the average student 
might have considerable difficulty in discerning the 
woods for the trees. It would appear that the authors 
are themselves conscious of this weakness, for they 
have appended to each chapter a section entitled 
“Chronology in review.”’ Helpful as this is, it is 
about as satisfactory as dividing a man from his 
skeleton and then expecting him to stand erect 

The style is, on the whole, concise and clear but 
on occasion carelessly constructed. For example, the 
use of the words ‘‘even after’’ in the sentence: ‘‘Even 
after Henry’s death in 1547, Protestantism contin- 
ued to flourish in England” (p. 166) gives a very 
false impression of Henry’s religious policy and dan- 
gerously misleads the student. Though the authors 
sometimes fail to relate ideas and individual actions 
to their social] and political background, though the 
internal structure of the work is weak and its style at 
times careless, these weaknesses are largely balanced 
by the profuse use of maps and contemporary prints 
which are both meaningful and well integrated with 
the text. 

Lacey BALDWIN SMITH 


An invasion that failed: the French expedition to Ire- 
land, 1796. By COMMANDER E. H. Stuart JONES, 
R.N. Oxford: Blackwell; New York: Salloch, 
1950. Pp. 256. $3.50. 


Commander E. H. Stuart Jones has written a de- 
tailed and exciting story of the French expedition to 
Ireland in 1796. He has taken a broad view of his 
subject, and there are background chapters on Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland. These chapters are useful, 
although the author’s generalizations are, at times, 
somewhat open to question. 

The most important aspect of this valuable study 
is the light thrown on the causes of the French fail- 
ure and, in general, on the enormous difficulties fac- 
ing such an operation in the eighteenth century. 
Few expeditions have started under more favorable 
circumstances. The Directory placed fourteen thou- 
sand men and forty-five ships under the joint com- 
mand of General Lazare Hoche and Admiral] Morard 
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de Galles. The Irish patriot, Theobald Wolfe Tone, 
who had suggested the project, was also present. 
Furthermore, the fleet eluded the British squadrons, 
and by December 21 some thirty-four ships were off 
Bantry Bay. Yet not a man or a gun was put ashore, 
and the whole affair was a complete failure. 

In explaining the causes of this failure, the author 
is at his best. In careful detail he traces the hesitation 
of the Directory to accept Tone’s propositions, the 
other plans considered, the preference of Admiral 
Villaret Joyeuse for a descent on India, and, even 
after Ireland was selected as the objective, the mad- 
dening delays at Brest that finally forced the fleet to 
sait during the stormy winter weather. Misfortune 
set in even as the ships were leaving the harbor. Ow- 
ing to a confusion of signals, the vessels left by differ- 
ent channels, one seventy-four was wrecked, and 
eventually the principal commanders became sepa- 
rated from the rest of the fleet and never regained it. 
Thus, when the ships sighted Bantry Bay, Hoche 
and De Galles were unable to direct operations at the 
crucial moment. Worse soon followed. Not only did 
the weather make a landing very dangerous, if not 
impossible, but, because of the fears of the Directory 
that the destination of the fleet might become known 
to the British, nothing had been done to forewarn 
the Irish. Consequently, the expected rebellion, 
which Tone had so confidently predicted, failed to 
materialize. These factors, plus the fear that a Brit- 
ish fleet would blockade the French forces at Bantry, 
led to the decision to return to France, with the 
main purpose of the expedition unaccomplished. 

This study is based on extensive research in 
French and English archives. There is a good bib- 
liography, an index, and some useful maps. 


Joun F. RAMSEY 
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In this illuminating volume the author attempts 
to answer the question: Why did national represen- 
tative government fail to develop in France? Basing 
his conclusion on a study of a single meeting of the 
Estates General in 1560, he brings out the strong and 
weak points of the gathering and throws light on its 
purpose, organization, and function. In the first 
chapter he presents an excellent review of the medie- 
val origins of representative assemblies and the rela- 
tionship between the European kings and their es- 
tates generals during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Then follow chapters on the reign of 
Francis II and the Council of Fontainebleau, in 
which the author explains why the estates general 
was called; the election of the deputies; the opening 
of the estates and the preparation of the cahiers; the 
financial question; and a conclusion. 

As a result of his investigation the author main- 
tains that the estates general failed to become a regu- 
lar and a representative institution because the 
estates refused to vote funds for the crown and there- 
fore the king rarely called the assembly. Parliament 
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was far more likely to comply with the will of the 
king than were the estates general. ‘‘Herein lies the 
most important reason for the success of the former 
and the failure of the latter” (p. 119). Major admits 
that he cannot find a conclusive answer from the 
study of a single meeting of the estates General 
Nevertheless, he disagrees with the contention of the 
nineteenth-century historians that the French kings 
were opposed to the idea of the estates general and 
therefore sought to destroy it. To the writer of this 
review further investigation seems necessary before a 
definite conclusion can be reached concerning the 
failure of representative government to develop in 
France. The author, however, is to be commended 
on the preparation of a scholarly, well-organized, 
and readable account of the Estates General of 1560 
It is to be hoped that he will continue his research in 
this fruitful field. The volume contains useful ab- 
breviations and appendixes and also an adequate 
bibliography of printed works. 
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In making the great political oratory of nine- 

teenth-century Britain more readily available to the 
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general reader, Joseph H. Park set for himself a per- 
plexing task. The problem was not that of ferreting 
out materials—Hansard and the London Times are 
close at hand for the specialist—but rather that of 
deciding what to include. The book is designed to 
show the notions of seven eminent men, and the 
selections have been made from all their speeches, 
not merely from those delivered while they were 
prime ministers. The ‘‘selections . . . have been made 
with the thought that they express ideas general 
enough in their implications to be of interest even to 
the present, that they are related to historical devel- 
opments which history volumes still emphasize, 
and that without serious cutting they represent 
rather completely the sentiments of the speakers 
and therefore convey to the reader the impression 
of the personality behind the speech.” Park has 
endeavored, moreover, to show not only what the 
speaker’s ‘‘views were on a particular subject” but 
also ‘‘the reasons which led him to those views” 
(p. ix). In these terms he has been eminently success- 
ful. His book shows admirably the thought of Can- 
ning, Wellington, Peel, Palmerston, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, and Salisbury on most of the important ques- 
tions which faced them. In addition, a brief intro- 
ductory chapter sets the scene of nineteenth-century 
politics. Each subsequent chapter begins with a 
thoughtful summary of the speaker’s career, and 
each speech is prefaced by an explanation of the 
situation in which it was delivered, for the most part 
in parliament but in a few cases to an audience of 
voters. While recognizing that the compass of one 
volume enforced some principle of rigorous selection 
which necessarily excluded many important mat- 
ters, one may still regret the absence of all selections 
from the speeches of eminent statesmen who hap- 
pened not to become distinguished prime ministers, 
such men as Russell, Castlereagh, Cobden, Bright, 
and Chamberlain. One must regret, also, that cer- 
tain very important debates, such as those on the 
first Reform Bill, had to be omitted. In no case, 
furthermore, is there a selection from even one other 
participant in the same debate, though in a few in- 
stances there are excerpts from cognate remarks ex- 
pressed on some other occasion by another man. In 
consequence, each speech seems to be suspended in 
a sort of vacuum. Thus there is need for at least two 
companion volumes, one devoted to men who never 
became eminent prime ministers, and one to the 
great debates as such. Nonetheless, within the frame- 
work which he imposed upon himself, Park has done 
an excellent job, and his book should prove to be 
very useful to serious students of nineteenth-cen- 
tury Britain. It shows admirably how remote in 
many ways that society already is. Today it is diffi- 
cult to believe that Lord Salisbury could have re- 
marked in 1900 that ‘‘no one imagines, even the 
youngest of us, that he will ever live to see conscrip- 
tion adopted in this country” (pp. 361-62). 


Joun H. Gleason 
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Dizzy: the life and personality of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconsfield, By HESKETH PEARSON. New 
York: Harper, 1951. Pp. 310. $4.00. 


The works and correspondence of David Ricardo. Vol. 
I, On the principles of economy and taxation. Vol. 
II, Notes on Malthus’s principles of political econ- 
omy. Edited by Piero Srarra, with the col- 
laboration of M. H. Doss. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, for the Royal Economic 
Society, 1951. Pp. 447; 465. 248. each vol. 


The public speaking of Queen Elizabeth: selections 
from her official addresses. By Grorce P. Rice, 
Jr. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 133. $2.50. 


Includes three chapters on the background of 
the people and institutions of the period, on the per- 
sonality of Elizabeth, and on a rhetorical analysis of 
the speeches. 


The religious foundation of Leveler democracy. By 
D. B. Ropertson. New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1951. Pp. 186. $2.75. 


Elizabethan England: being the history of this country 
‘‘in relation to all foreign princes”: from the origi- 
nal manuscripts, many hitherto unpublished, co- 
ordinated with XV Ith century printed matter from 
royal proclamations to broadside ballads: a survey 
of life and literature. Vol. IX, 1592-1596. By 
E. Tentson. Royal Leamington Spa: Issued for 
the author at the Sign of the Dove with the 
Griffin, 1951. Pp. 617. Subscription only. Lim. ed. 
of 325 signed and numbered sets. 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. (Fifth 
series, Vol. I.) London: Offices of the Royal His- 
torical Society, 1951. Pp. 236. 


The eight papers in the current volume of the 
Royal Historical Society’s Transactions range from 
an evaluation of Gregory of Tour’s sixth-century 
Historia Francorum to an essay on Robert Peel and 
political parties. A paper of special interest to many 
Americans, whether professional historians or not, is 
Professor Quinn’s study of Spanish reactions to 
Elizabethan efforts to colonize North America, with 
side lights on Spanish espionage and on the ‘‘lost 
colony.” 

The papers are diversified, but a common theme 
(the evolution of the English government) gives at 
least a casual unity to five of the eight monographs. 
The presidential address by Professor Plucknett on 
parliamentary investigations and the adoption of 
impeachment procedures in 1376 deals with an in- 
cipient phase of parliamentary government. Miss 
Milne’s prize essay describes how Charles II’s ef- 
forts to take undue advantage of the royalist reac- 
tion following the exposure of the Rye House Plot 
brought about, in turn, an antiroyalist reaction 
which culminated in the Revolution of 1688. Profes- 
sor Pares’ article on George III and the politicians 
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supports the usual view of the resurgence and later 
decline of the royal prerogative, but pictures the 
king with little of the odium often ascribed to him. 
Kitson Clark’s essay on ‘‘The electorate and the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws” goes over particularly fa- 
miliar ground but in a way that shows how ‘“‘a 
country still largely governed by the techniques of 
the eighteenth century could slowly accommodate 
itself to the tensions, aspirations and principles of 
the nineteenth” (p. 126). Mr. Gash, in ‘‘Peel and the 
party system,” throws new light on the crucial pe- 
riod of the experimental organization of parties. 

It can hardly be said that any or the papers make 
strikingly original or significant additions to histori- 
cal knowledge or methodology. They conform, how 
ever, to the best traditions of studies of the type 
usually appearing in publications of this nature. 
They are pedestrian in style and theme development 
but substantial and scrupulous in detail and docu- 
mentation, with sturdy adherence to honest histori- 
cal craftsmanship. And, in our age of intolerant 
ideologies and threats to unfettered inquiry, the role 
of such publications in maintaining scholarly in- 
tegrity is itself far from insignificant. 

The present volume, beginning the Fifth series of 
Transactions, has a new binding, a new seal, and im- 
provements in type and in the layout of the pages. 
Plain and unpretentious, it is nevertheless, for its 
type of publication, unusually attractive and read- 
able. 

Witt BowpEeNn 


James I. By Cuarites WILLIAMS. New ed. With a 
new introduction by Dororuy Sayers. London: 
Barker, 1951. Pp. 310. ros. 6d. 


The Gunpowder Plot. By HucnH Ross WILLIAMSON. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1951. Pp. 301. 218. 


HUNGARY 


Tanulményok a magyar parasztsdg térténetébdl (Stud- 
ies in the history of the Hungarian peasantry]. By 
IsrvAn Szabo. (‘‘Teleki P4l Tudomdnyos Inté- 
zet: a térténettudomdnyi intézet kiadv4nyai” 
{Teleki P4l Institute of Science: publications of 
the institute of historical science}, Vol. II.) Buda- 
pest: The Institute, 1948. Pp. 420. 


The economic history of eastern Europe is a 
much neglected field of investigation, and one which 
should deserve the attention of every European his- 
torian. Not only does the subject present a great 
variety of fascinating aspects, but a genera] knowl- 
edge of eastern Europe’s economic past is essential to 
the understanding of its troubled social and eco- 
nomic present. Since this part of the continent re- 
mained agrarian in its structure even longer than the 
rest of Europe and since the peasantry has always 
occupied a place of overwhelming importance in its 
destinies, it seems natural that contemporary efforts 
should be directed toward the study of this great and 
numerous social class. 
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In his essays, Istv4n Szabé concentrates on a 
smal! number of important topics: the position of the 
peasant in the fifteenth century; the peasant rebel- 
lions at the end of the middle ages; the serfdom of 
the new era; the market economy of the large estates 
in its relationship to the peasant holding; the Refor 
mation and the peasant; village self-government; the 
emancipation of 1848-49 and its problems. It would 
be incorrect to infer from these headings that the 
author deals with them in an isolated manner. Quite 
the contrary, he deftly combines the chronological 
and the topical approach, discussing in each period 
the problems most relevant to it. This method im- 
parts to the book a continuity and organic coherence 
often lacking in a series of independent essays. From 
the relatively favorable and gradually improving 
status of the Hungarian peasantry in the middle of 
the tfteenth century, Szabé traces the reversal of the 
trend through rebellion, perpetual serfdom, the 
gradual! diminution of the peasant holding, the vir- 
tual elimination of his local self-government, his 
complete religious dependence on his landlord, to the 
great reform of 1848. The only regrettable gap in 
this logical chain of trends and events is the final 
impoverishment of the serf in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries which is only cursorily 
touched -upon by the author, although he fully ad- 
mits that this recent deterioration in the lot of the 
peasantry had a substantial share in robbing the 
emancipation of 1848 of part of its intended benefits 
Szabé is well versed in European history and fre 
quently presents his facts in a general European per 
spective. He arrives at the conclusion that, while the 
Hungarian peasantry shared the fate of its eastern 
European as against its western European brothers, 
its status nevertheless reflects a transition stage be- 
tween the two groups. This important statement, 
however, is insufficiently. supported by evidence 
With this exception, the book is admirably docu- 
mented, and the footnotes abound in references to 
archival and secondary sources. The index is also 
thorough and exhaustive. In closing, let us stress the 
strikingly calm and dispassionate mood in which the 
author approaches his very explosive themes 

These ‘‘Studies’’ constitute a scholarly and very 
readable monograph in European social and eco- 
nomic history and a valuable contribution to a better 
understanding of contemporary events in eastern 
Europe 

LapisLas F. ReITzer 


IRELAND 
A history of Ireland. By Epwunp Curtis. 6th ed 
New York: Barnes, 1951. Pp. 445. $5.00 


The Geraldines: an experiment in Irish government, 
1169-10601. By Brian Fitzceratp. London: 
Staples Press, 1951. Pp. 322. 158 

The Irish Republic. By DonotHY MacagbLe. Witha 


preface by Eamon pe VALERA. 4th ed. Dublin: 
Irish Publications, 1951. Pp. 1045. 158. 
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Irish nationalism and British democracy. By Eric 
Strauss. London: Methuen, 1951. Pp. 307. 218. 


ITALY 


Profilo storico del cattolicesimo liberale in Italia. By 
PaoLo ALATRI. Palermo: Flaccovio, 1951. Pp. 
119. L. 700. 


Il Regno de Napoli al tempo di Carlo V. By G. Cont- 
GL10. Naples: Edizione Scientifiche Italiane, 1951. 
Pp. 290. L. 1,500. 


La prima rivoluzione separatista siciliana, 1820-1821. 
By N. Cortese. Naples: Libreria Scientifica 
Editrice, 1951. Pp. 294. L. 1,600 


Archivio storico italiano, 1950. Vol. I. Issued under 
the auspices of the DepuTazione TOSCANA DI 
SToRIA Patria. Florence: Olschki, 1951. Pp. 284. 


Pagine storiche. By G. Fortunato. With a preface 
by U. Zanotti Branco. Florence: La Nuova 
Italia, 1951. Pp. 208. L. 1,000. 


Filippo Buonarroti e i rivoluzionari dell’ottocento. 
By ALESSANDRO GALANTE GARRONE. (‘‘Biblio- 
teca di cultura storica,” No. 44.) Torino: Einaudi, 
1951. Pp. 514. L. 800. 


Seeds of Italian nationalism, 1700-1815. By Emi1- 
ANA Pasca Noetuer. (‘‘Studies in history, eco- 
nomics, and public law,” No. 570.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. Pp. 196. $3.00. 


Die Erneuerung Italiens und die Geschichte Europas, 
1700-1920. By ApoLFo Omopeo. Translated from 
the Italian: by Dora Mitzxy and G. Weiss. 
With an introduction by WERNER KAEGI. Zurich: 
Artemis Verlag, 1951. Pp. 808. Sw. fr. 19. 


Storia del movimento socialista. Vol. I, L’epoca della 
prima internasionale. By LEO VALIANT. (‘‘Storici 
antichi e moderni,”’ new series, No. 3.) Florence: 
La Nuova Italia, 1951. Pp. 270. L. 1,400. 


La diplomasio del Regno di Sardegna durante la prima 
guerra d'indipendenza. Vol. 11, Relasioni con lo 
Stato Pontificio, marzo 1848—luglio 1849. Edited 
by C. Baupt pt Vesme. Torino: Museo Nazionale 
del Risorgimento, 1951. Pp. cxlit+534 


LOW COUNTRIES 


La reine Hortense. By BERNARD NABONNE. (‘‘La 
grande et la petite histoire” series.) Paris: Bonne, 
1951. Pp. 244. Fr. 390. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


El Marqués de Sargadelos: los comienzos del indus- 
trialismo capitalista en Espana. By J. E. CASARIE- 
Go. Oviedo: Instituto Estudios Asturianos, 1950. 
Pp. 260. Pes. 50. 
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La decadencia espattola. Vol. 1, Las teorias decadentis- 
tas. Vol. II, La evolucién de las ideas. Vol. IIl, La 
continuidad del plasma intelectual. Vol. IV, El 
complejo del siglo XIX. By IcnActo Otactte. 
Madrid: Mayfé, 1951. Pp. 433; 377; 446; 413 
Pes. 550 for 4 vols. 


SWITZERLAND 


Politik des billigen Geldes in der Schweiz. By Guipo 
VON CASTELBERG. Zurich: Schulthess, 1951. Pp. 
218. Sw. fr. 9.50 


Die politische Presse der deutschen Schweis und der 
Aufstieg des Dritten Reiches, 1933-1939: ein 
Beitrag sur Geschichte der geistigen Landesver- 
teidigung. By Gerp Hetitwut Pape. Zurich: 
Gut, 1951. Pp. 185. Sw. fr. 10.50. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC 


Gesandter zwischen Diktatur und Demokratie: Erin- 
nerungen aus den Jahren 1935-1044. By WipERT 
von BLicHER. Wiesbaden: Limes, 1951. Pp. 414. 
M. 15.50. 


The secret army. By T. Bor-Komorowsk1, New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. 396. $4.00. 


This is an account of the Polish underground 
army during the second World War by its former 
commander. Written in memoir form, the first part 
of the book deals with the author’s role in the build- 
ing of the underground and its organization and ac- 
tivities up to the summer of 1944. The second part is 
devoted to the Warsaw rising of August 1, 1944, and 
its ultimate defeat. The heroic actions of the under 
ground are told in a manner which is as exciting as it 
is informative. 

The author has included a number of important 
documents relating both to the activities of the un- 
derground and to the relations of the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile with the Soviet Union. The straight- 
forward nature of the account of relations between 
the underground and the Soviets makes the indict 
ment of Soviet policy as one calculated to encompass 
the destruction of the army of Poland as much as 
that of Germany all the more effective. At the same 
time, the author stresses the viciously repressive and 
inhuman policy of Germany toward al] the people of 
Poland, Christian as well as Jewish, in clear and 
unchallengeable detail. 

While some may not be interested in the very de- 
tailed account of the Warsaw uprising, the material 
presented in this book on the internal developments 
in Poland during the war and on the policies of Po- 
land’s two great neighbors is essential] to an under- 
standing of the great changes which have occurred 
in eastern Europe since 1939. 


GERHARD L. WEINBERG 


Suomi sodan myrskyssé 1941-1944 [Finland in the 
storm of war, 1941-44]. By WALDEMAR ERFuRTH. 
Helsinki: Séderstrém, 1951. Pp. 295. FM. 600 
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In praise of Waldemar Erfurth’s book (published 
originally as Der finnische Krieg, 1041-1044 |Wies- 
baden, 1950]), it may be said, first, that it is a richly 
detailed and dispassionate account of Finnish-Ger 
man military operations in the continuation war 
against the Soviet Union as seen from the perspec 
tive of the chief German representative attached to 
the Finnish headquarters at Mikkeli. It will be con 
sulted as frequently as the studies of Y. A. Jarvinen, 
E. Kuussaari, V. Nitemaa, and T. Kaila 

This highly impersonal memoir, moreover, sheds 
new light on a number of hitherto obscure points 
For example, the story of Finnish-German contacts 
prior to the Nazi invasion of Russia—which included 
General Heinrich’s visits to Berlin in January, to 
Salzburg and Berlin in May 1941, and the visits of 
Buschenhagen to Helsinki in February and early 
June—takes on the form of a series of unsuccessful 
German overtures for specific commitments from the 
reluctant Finns 

Equally revealing is Erfurth’s analysis of the ten- 
sions and strains existing between the ‘‘brothers-in 
arms.” There were fundamental] disagreements over 
strategy: the Finns were preoccupied with develop 
ments on the Carelian Isthmus, while the Germans 
wanted heavier troop concentrations in East Carelia 
There was acrimonious squabbling over the delivery 
of German military and economic aid, the release of 
Finnish troops serving with the Germans, the pau- 
city of military information made available by the 
German high command to the Finns. In December 
1942, for example, General Mannerheim complained 
to Erfurth: ‘‘For the first time in this war, we are 
compelled to shift our map-markers on the basis of 
news reports from the Russian radio” (p. 112) 

The volume closes with the account of German 
withdrawal from northern Finland, following the 
signing of the Finnish-Russian armistice. On Sep 
tember 2, 1944, Mannerheim had written to Hitler, 
saying: ‘‘It is now my responsibility to take our 
people out of the war. I cannot, nor would I ever 
desire to, turn our arms... against the Germans 
I trust that you, too, desire and will strive to achieve 
a settlement of our relations without any exacerba- 
tion of our affairs” (p. 249). But Hitler, as Erfurth is 
quick to testify, lacked the nobility of Mannerheim 
and chose to bring the story of German-Finnish co- 
belligerency to an end with an unedifying display of 
pettiness and wanton disregard of life and property. 


Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


History of Latvia: an outline. By ARNOLDS SPEKKE 
Stockholm: Groppers, 1951. Pp. 414. $7.50. (Sw 
crowns 37.50.). 

RUSSIA 

Russian purge and the extraction of confession. By 
F. Beck and W. Goprn (pseuds.). Translated 
from the German by Eric MossBpacker and 
Davin Porter. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1951 
Pp. 232. 108. 6d. 
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Letires de Russie. By Marquis pe Custrxe. With an 
introduction by Henrxt Massis. Paris: Plon, 
1951. Pp. 384. Fr. 450 


Geschichte Sowjetrusslands, 1719-1941. By ERDMANN 
Haniscuw. Freiburg: Herder, 1951. Pp. 300 
M. 14.50 


History of Russian philosophy. By Nixotay O 
Lossky. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1951. Pp. 416. $10.00 


Guide to research in Russian history. By CHARLES 
Morey. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 213. $2.50. 


The Jew in the Soviet Union. By SoLtomon M 
Scuwartz. With a foreword by ALvin JOHNSON. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1951 
Pp. 380. $5.00 


BALKANS AND NEAR EAST 


With Tito through war: a partisan diary, 1941-44. By 
Viapimuir Depyer. London: Hamilton, 1951 
Pp. 403. 178. 6d 


The Near East and the great powers. Edited by Ricn- 
arp N. Frye. With an introduction by RALPH 
Buncne. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 222. $3.50 
An enlarged version of papers by participants in a 

conference on ‘‘Great powers in the Near East” held 


at Harvard, August 7-9, 1950 


Rulers of Mecca. By G. pe GAury. London: Harrap, 
1951. Pp. 320. 218 
L'dme de lV’ Iran. By René Grousset, Lours Mas- 


SIGNON, Henrt Massf, and Orners. Paris: 
A. Michel, 1951. Pp. 244. Fr. 360 


Fifty years of modern Syria and Lebanon. By GEORGE 
Happap, A.B. (Beirut), Licencié és lettres (Par 


is), Ph.D. (Chicago), professor of oriental history 

at the Syrian University; sometime fellow of the 

Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 

New York: Hafner Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. 249 

$3.00 

As the author notes, this volume was originally 
intended to be a historical treatise, but it ‘‘turned 
out to be also a sort of handbook on Syria and 
Lebanon.” Briefly, within its pages one will find 
sketches of the geography, history, government and 
administration, and social and economic conditions 
in Syria and Lebanon, especially since 1900. There 
is even a chapter dealing w}th archeological and 
‘touristic sites’ in Syria and Lebanon. The volume 
has a certain convenience, in that it contains inter- 
esting factual material, buvit lacks both perspective 
and synthesis as a work of historical scholarship. 
The best chapters, dealing with government and ad- 
ministration and cultural and social developments, 
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are those which are most ‘“‘handbookish” in charac- 
ter. The printing is not good, the numerous illustra- 
tions are unclear, there are many typographical er- 
rors, and a number of solecisms. It is a pity that 
these defects were not corrected, for something along 
the lines of this work could give genera! readers an 
introduction to this segment of the Arab world. 


Harry N. Howarp 


History of Syria, including Lebanon and Palestine 
By Patup K. Hirt1. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1951. Pp. xxv+749. $10.00 


It is not an easy task to write a comprehensive 
history of 2 land like Syria. Taken in its geographical 
sense—that is, treated as a unit with Lebanon, 
Palestine, and Jordan—Syria is richer historically 
than any other territory of the same size. It has 
known a variety of inhabitants, ranging from Phoe- 
nicians and Hebrews, through the Seleucid Greeks, 
to the Arabs and the Turks, and it has been a natural 
bridge and battleground since the beginning of 
civilization. The nature of the subject is such that 
perhaps it would be easier to write a book on each 
aspect or stage of Syria’s history than a synthetic 
presentation of the entire historical scene. And yet 
a book on Syria was needed by the general reading 
public, especially at the present time, when the Near 
East again appears in the headlines. It is to be hoped 
that the other Near Eastern lands will find historians 
of the stature of Philip K. Hitti to present them com- 
prehensively to the English-speaking public. 

Hitti is doubtless one of the leading authorities on 
the Arabic Near East. Born and brought up in Syria, 
he became intimately acquainted with the country 
and its people. His critical talent and his scholarship 
have been known the world over from his previous 
publications and especially from his History of the 
Arabs (London, 1937), which is a classic. 

Confronted with the responsibility of presenting 
the history of Syria in one volume, Hitti had to face 
two serious problems—first, the termination of the 
account in the midst of contemporary actualities 
and, second, the allocation of space to each par 
ticular period. 

In writing a book of this nature, there is always 
a temptation for the author to come too close to the 
time of writing, with the danger of losing his per- 
spective and getting involved in controversial topics, 
too intricate or too broad for a brief analysis. The 
dilemma is: either to satisfy the reader’s interest in 
present-day Syria-Palestine relations—if I may cite 
one specific situation that may lead into a labyrinth 
of facts and arguments—or to keep at a safe dis- 
tance and close the book with, let us say, the eve of 
the first World War. Hitti has done something much 
harder than choosing either of these alternatives. 
In the last chapter (pp. 697-706) he has given a 
brief but brilliant résumé of the significant facts 
and conditions from the time of Abdul Hamid II 
to the birth of independent Israel. Quite naturally, 
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many of the problems of the present time and their 
immediate background are barely hinted at, because 
the historian will not go into contemporary politics. 
The forces of nationalism, democracy, seculariza- 
tion, and modernization—all highly evolutionary 
forces—are still at work, and no one can see all their 
implications. Hitti was not interested in writing a 
book like A. H. Hourani’s Syria and Lebanon—a 
political essay (Journal, XXI [1949], 40). 

As to the problem of arranging the material, the 
author divides the book into fifty chapters, of ap- 
proximately equal length, falling into five parts— 
the pre-literary age, ancient Semitic times, the Gre- 
co-Roman period, the Arab era, and the Turkish 
domination. At first sight, one might object to the 
treatment of the Turkish era in no more than forty 
pages, which is about the space devoted to prehis- 
tory. Perhaps it would have been better if prehistory 
had been included in one general introductory chap- 
ter, together with the geology and geography of the 
land, in which case Part I would have been elimi- 
nated and more space would have been allotted to 
Syria as an Ottoman province. The four hundred 
years of Ottoman rule are regarded as a period of 
steady deterioration as far as Syria is concerned; but, 
all the same, they present interesting problems, such 
as feudalism, Moslem-Christian relations, develop- 
ment of the Christian churches, the intrusion of 
France—all of which deserve greater attention. The 
same could be said concerning the ancient Hebrews, 
whose history is summed up in two chapters. But the 
limitations of space were doubtless very serious for a 
book of this nature, and they probably explain the 
absence of a bibliography, which would have been 
very helpful. 

Macmillan has done a marvelous piece of work 
with the technical aspects of the publication. The 
book is richly equipped with maps, color plates, and 
photographs. A very complete alphabetical index, 
covering forty-two pages, makes the book easy to 
use. The author is consistent with the spelling of 
Arabic words, but his spelling of Turkish names and 
words in the Arabic way is at times confusing to the 
layman. A rather obvious misprint has slipped in on 
page 662, the date being 1453, not 1543. As everyone 
knows, it is the date of the conquest of Constanti- 
nople, which became the capital of the Ottoman Em- 
pire after Adrianople. 

G. G. ARNAKIS 


The Israel yearbook, 1950-1951. New York: Zionist 
Organization of America, 1951. Pp. 380. $3.75. 


Incorporates the Palestine yearbook, Vol. V; the 
Israel annual; and the Anglo-Palestine yearbook. 


Tito’s communism. By Joser Kore. Denver: Uni- 
versity of Denver Press, 1951. Pp. 357. $4.00. 


Having served in the Czechoslovak legation in 
Belgrade before the second World War, Josef Kor- 
bel returned as ambassador in 1945 and served until 
1948. For the most part, this volume is a record of 
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his experiences in the period before the Yugoslav- 
Cominform break. It contains Korbel’s characteriza- 
tions of postwar Yugoslav leaders, his analysis of the 
government and Communist party structure and 
machinery as he saw them in action, his observations 
on the development and operation of the economic 
system, and closes with a discussion of the Yugoslav 
‘‘heresy” in connection with the break from the 
Cominform. 

The volume is, therefore, an interesting one. On 
leaving for Belgrade in 1945, the author was told by 
President Benes not to ‘‘write down anything of con- 
fidential character” but to report to him orally, since 
‘“‘the Soviet Embassy would have it the day after 
your report arrives in the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs” (p. 18). The author’s inability to meet ‘‘old 
friends” in Belgrade, following his arrival as ambas- 
sador, is indicative of the society in which he had to 
move at the time. After analyzing the development 
of Yugoslavia in the postwar years, the author ex 
presses his view that peace in the Balkans and in Eu- 
rope may well depend, to a considerable extent, upon 
‘‘a strong, united, and democratic Yugoslavia.” He 
believes that the crucial question at present is 
whether, with the mounting Soviet-satellite pressure 
upon Yugoslavia, increasing Marshal! Tito’s need of 
assistance from the West, the Yugoslav government 
can be induced, in the long run, ‘‘to ease the plight 
political and economic—of the Yugoslav nation” 
(pp. 342, 343). Because of its character, Korbel’s vol 
ume should be read in connection with H. F. Arm- 
strong’s Tito and Goliath and Hugh Seton-Watson’s 
The east European revolution. 

Harry N. Howarp 


Vieille Perse et jeune Iran. By Jér6éme and JEAN 
THARAUD. Paris: Plon, 1951. Fr. 270. 


The United States and Turkey and Iran. By Lewis 
V. Tomas and Ricwarp N. Frye. With an in- 
troduction by SumNeR WELLES. (‘‘American for 
eign policy library.”) Cambridge: Harvard Uni 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 291. $4.25. 


As Sumner Welles has noted, this volume in the 
‘‘American foreign policy library” could hardly have 
appeared at a more appropriate time, for it deals 
with an area of great interest and critical importance 
to the United States. Addressed to the American 
reader rather than to either Turks or Iranians, it is 
written with the hope that it may contribute ‘‘to- 
wards furthering America’s interests, hopes and 
ideals” and with the view that “exact knowledge and 
understanding of those we seek to influence” are 
necessary if sound solutions to problems are to be 
found. Essentially, the volume consists of two sepa- 
rate and distinct, if related, essays. Lewis V. Thom- 
as, of Princeton, deals with Turkey (pp. 5-170), 
while Richard N. Frye, of Harvard, treats of Iran 
(pp. 173-84). The two essays follow the same general 
pattern, analyzing the basic social, cultural, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of Turkey and Iran 
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and then outlining the development of American re- 
lations, interests, and policies with respect to the 
two countries. Thomas points out that Turkey, with 
its position at the Straits, has developed rapidly, on 
the basis of an ancient culture, into a reliable and 
stable community. Frye, who notes the precarious 
position of present-day Iran, along the Soviet fron- 
tier, points to the vital importance of Iranian oil. 
Few errors are noted: (1) Turkey declared war on 
February 23, 1945, as of that date, not February 28 
p. 99); (2) the United States did not propose (1945) 
that regulation of the Turkish Straits be placed 
under the United Nations (p. 100). The bibliographi- 
cal essays are brief but comprehensive. An appendix 
contains useful statistical information, the Turkish 
constitution, articles 5~6 of the Soviet-Iranian treaty 
of 1g21, and the Tehran Declaration, December 1, 
1943, on Tran 
All told, this is an excellent volume, a fitting com- 
panion to others in the series. It is very well written 
and packs into a brief space the kind of informa- 
tion needed for an understanding of the peoples of 
Turkey and Iran—and, indeed, of the Near East as a 
whole 
Harry N. Howarp 


Vaps and politics: a review of the ethnographic car- 
tography of Macedonia. By H. R. WILKINSON. 
(“Liverpool studies in geography,” general edi- 
tor, H. C. Darsy.) Liverpool: Liverpool Univer- 
sity Press, 1951. Pp. 349. £1 10s. ; 


Near Eastern culture and society: a symposium on the 
meeting of the East and West. Edited by CuyLer 
T. Younes. (‘Princeton oriental studies,” Vol. 
XV.) Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 239. $4.00 


MIDDLE EAST 


Economics of Pakistan. By J. M. Axnrar. Lahore, 
Pakistan: Publishers United, 1951. Pp. 679. 15s. 


The private correspondence of Lord Macartney, gover- 
nor of Madras (1781-85). Edited for the Royal 
Historical Society by C. Cott Davies, M.A., 
Ph.D., F.R.Hist.S., reader in Indian history in 
the University of Oxford. (Camden third series, 
Vol LXVIL.) London: Offices of the Royal His- 


torical Society, 1950. Pp. 254 


C. Collin Davies’ edition of the private letters of 
Lord George Macartney during his term as governor 
of Madras is a valuable addition to the body of ma- 
terial available to the historian of British rule in 
India. Its organizational shortcomings may lessen 
its usefulness but do not detract from the richness 
of the detailed information presented. 

The period of Macartney’s governorship in Ma- 
dras was one of considerable importance in the con- 
solidation of British rule. The organization of the 
company was still defective and led to disputes be- 
tween company officials. Hyder Ali, meanwhile, 
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threatened the power of the company in southern 
India, and the disreputable Benfield Gang operated 
virtually free from compatiy control. The private let- 
ters included in the present volume throw fresh light 
on the role of both Macartney and Warren Hastings 
in these complicated matters. 

An excellent introduction serves to integrate the 
lengthy series of letters, which have, regrettably, 
been grouped rather illogically by recipient rather 
than by reference to historical developments or 
strict chronology. The editor has added a number of 
very helpful footnotes throughout. 


Rosert I. CRANE 


India and the passing of empire. By Str GrorcE 
DunBar. London: Nicholson & Watson, 1951. 
Pp. 225. 128. 6d. 


The children of Hari: a study of the Nimar Balahis in 
the Central Provinces of India. By STEPHEN 
Fucus. New York: Praeger, 1951. Pp. 503. $7.50. 
An anthropological study of a section of ‘‘un- 

touchables.” 


Histoire de l’Inde. By Pierre Mette. (‘‘Collection 
‘Que sais-je?’”’) Paris: Presses universitaires, 
1951. Pp. 128. Fr. 120. 


India and British imperialism. By Gornam D. 
SANDERSON. New York: Bookman Associates, 
1951. Pp. 374. $4.50. 


The Indian way. By RANJEE SHAHANI. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 175. $3.75. 


Education in India. By A. AUBREY ZELLER. New 
York: Bookman Associates, 1951. Pp. 272. $3.50. 


FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Peking diary: a year of revolution. By Derk BoppE. 
London: Cape, 1951. Pp. 292. 16s. 


An eyewitness account of the Communist occupa- 
tion of Peking, and a study in the contrast of the 
two regimes. 


Japan. Edited by Hucu Borton. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1951. Pp. 328. $4.00. 
A collection of articles by twenty authors origi- 

nally written for the 1951 edition of the Encyclopedia 

americana, covering Japanese history and culture. 


The left wing in Japanese politics. By Evetyn Cot- 
BERT. New York: International Secretariat of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1951. Pp. 368. 
$4.50. 


Southeast Asia. By E. H. G. Dossy. New York: 
Wiley, 1951. Pp. 415. $5.00. 


A short history of the Chinese people. By L. CARRING- 
ToN Goopricu. New ed. New York: Harper, 
1951. Pp. 288. $3.50. 
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The tragedy of the Chinese revolution. By HAaroLp 
Ropert Isaacs. Rev. ed. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1951. Pp. 397. $5.00. 


An account of Russian Communist intervention 
in the Chinese revolution of 1925-27 and its effects 
on the Chinese Communist movement. The revised 
edition includes an account of changes in Chinese- 
Russian relations since 1927 


The Reds take a city: the Communist occupation of 
Seoul: with eyewitness accounts. By Joun W. 
RILey, Jr., and Witpur ScuramM. Narratives 
translated by Huca Heunc-Wu-Cyxn. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1951. 
Pp. 206. $2.75. 


Japan in world history. By G. B. Sansom, Issued 
under the auspices of the Japanese Institute of 
Pacific Relations. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1951. Pp. 95. $2.00. 


Five lectures delivered under the joint auspices of 
the Japanese Institute of Pacific Relations and 
Tokyo University. 


Chinese communism and the rise of Mao. By BEN- 
JAMIN I. Scowartz. (‘‘Russian Research Center 
publications,” No. 4.) Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1951. Pp. 247. $4.00. 


The Korean minority in Japan, 1904-1950. By Ep- 
WARD W. WaGNER. With a foreword by Epwarp 
O. RerscHaver. New York: Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1951. Pp. 100. $1.50. 


The Malays, a cultural history. By RicHarp W1N- 
stepT, K.B.E., D.Litt. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1950. Pp. 203. 


As one would expect in a volume on Malaya by 
Sir Richard Winstedt, a rich variety of data, in- 
formed observation, and insight is presented. Sir 
Richard has served in Malaya for a number of years 
and has published several books in the field. The 
present volume is particularly interesting because it 
attempts a description of the ideas, practices, and 
techniques that have affected Maiayan society. Al- 
though the author does not address himself spe- 
cifically to problems of cultural change, his work 
does include interesting insights on this topic, par- 
ticularly in relation to the incursion of Hindu and 
Moslem influences. 

Despite the book’s rich detail, the reviewer found 
himself rather disappointed with the end-product. 
This was due partly to the impression left by sections 
of the book indicating hurried and somewhat dis- 
organized editing or outlining. As a minor example 
of this ‘‘hasty”’ writing, one can cite the three dif- 
ferent spellings used for the Portuguese governor 
Affonso de Albuquerque. In addition, parts of the 
material are presented almost exclusively in terms of 
description, without adequate analysis. Certain sec- 
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tions, meanwhile, would strike anyone except a spe- 
cialist as being overburdened with references to 
Malayan titles, ranks, and positions which are not 
explained or defined clearly. I must confess that the 
chapter on ‘‘Political systems” particularly struck 
me in this connection. The net result is an uneveness 
that detracts from the over-all value of the book. 

Sir Richard is obviously at his best when writing 
on Malayan literature and arts and crafts. The two 
chapters devoted to these topics display rich under- 
standing and integration in presentation which the 
reader misses in other parts of the volume. His other 
major contribution would seem to be the informa 
tion he presents on the ancient society of Malaya 
and its vestigial remains in modern times. 

The chapter on ‘‘Economic systems” struck the 
reviewer as being too superficial in its analysis and 
was marred by one or two unfortunate phrases such 
as: ‘‘In Sungai Ujong these Chinese miners were then 
being paid $5 to $8 a month but Malays only $3 to 
$5, being too lazy to dig deep.”” The question of 
‘‘lazy” orientals is not a simple one, and the char- 
acterization seems inadequate at best as a means of 
analyzing social motivations and personal drives in 
non-European societies. The concept *‘lazy” is bound 
up with social values inherent in different cultures 
which define social activity differently. Our ethno- 
centrism may cause us to characterize alien ways in 
terms of our own value system, even though such 
characterization may be actually quite beside the 
point. 

The final chapter on ‘‘The future” also is some 
what disappointing. It presents a brief description of 
the virtues of British rule as well as one paragraph of 
critique of that rule, refers to a few general problems 
faced by Malayan society today, and leaves the 
reader wishing that the author had given a bit morc 
from his lengthy and intimate connection with the 
most basic problems faced by the peoples of Malaya. 

The specialist on Malayan history and culture 
can find much of value in the rather loosely organ 
ized information the author has chosen to present in 
this volume. The general student will probably find 
it far too ‘‘specialized”’ to be of much value in form- 
ing any basic, over-all] understanding of the develop- 
ment of Malaya from the most ancient times down 
to the present. Thus, in a sense, the book ‘‘falls be- 
tween two stools.” This is rather unfortunate be- 
cause we certainly need much more information on 
and evaluation of the historical developments that 
have led up to the present turbulence in all of South- 
east Asia. 

RosBert CRANE 


Red dust. By Nym WAceEs. With an introduction by 
Rosert C. Nortu. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1951. Pp. 250. $5.00. 


The autobiographies of twenty-six Chinese Com- 
munists as told to the author, with an introductory 
summary of thirty years of evolution of the Chinese 
Communist party. 
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Paris: Plon, 1951. Fr. 600; 750 
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Assamese relations, 


1 ngle By S. K 
Buvyon. London: Probsthain, 1951. Pp. 636. sos. 


1771-1826 


The Australian frontier in New Guinea, 1870-1885. 
By DonaLp Crarcre Gorvon, department of his- 
tory, University of Maryland. (‘‘Studies in his- 
tory, economics, and public law,” edited by the 
Facutty or Pourticat Scrence of Columbia 
University. No. 562.) New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. 294. $4.25. 


his dissertation takes the story of the British 
connection with New Guinea from the earliest voy- 
ages to the partition of the non-Dutch eastern por- 
tion of the island between Britain and Germany in 
As the title indicates, most of the book is de- 
voted to an analysis of the struggle between ex- 
Australian politicians and the colonial 
office during fifteen years (1870-85). It can hardly be 
said that anything startlingly unexpected emerges 
from a detailed examination of the interchanges be- 
tween Whitehall and Brisbane, Sydney, and Mel- 
bourne on this subject. We have here an example of 
the way in which improvement in communication 
with London curtailed the sphere of action open to 
the man on the spot. Even half a century earlier, 
such colonial statesmen as Sir Thomas MaclIlwraith 
would have been able to commit their superiors ir- 
revocably to annexation. As it was, Australian as- 
pirations were doomed to disappointment because of 
the strength of little-englandism and later because 
of the exigencies of European politics and diplomacy. 
In fact, the war of words between Australian pio- 
Mother-Countries” in the colo- 
nial office is so unedifying that most readers will find 
more refreshing the earlier chapters about the activi- 
ties of explorers and missionaries in the world’s larg- 
est island, which is stillin many respects unexplored 
and undeveloped. In these chapters, the author has 
done his best work 

The author states in the preface that his book 
‘during the war years when there was 
no opportunity to use sources other than those avail 
able in the United States.” It is therefore perhaps 
unfortunate that the Columbia requirement of print- 
ing doctoral dissertations obliged him to publish 
before he had a chance to consult the documents in 
the Public Record Office. Evidence from both colo- 
nial and foreign office records would surely have 
rounded off his work, and it does seem strange that 
only three works in languages other than English are 


1885 


pansionist 


neers and the ‘‘Mr 


was written 
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cited in his bibliography. Both Germans and Dutch 
had interests in New Guinea. Although the reader 
gains some inkling of the nature of German and 
French enterprise in the Pacific and the reasons 
which prompted German action, he learns almost 
nothing of Dutch policies and activities with respect 
to New Guinea after 1828. Consultation of available 
German and Dutch materials might have been as 
helpful, if not more so, than further reading in Aus- 
tralian newspapers and periodicals, which the author 
regrets were not available in American libraries. The 
book is well planned, the narrative is clear, and the 
conclusions well stated, but it would have benefited 
greatly by further revision 

HOLDEN FURBER 


The navigation acts and the American Revolution. By 
Outver M. Dickerson. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1951. Pp. 335. $6.00. 


West African leadership. By JoserpH Epuratmm C 
Hayrorp. With a foreword by Sir Lesiire 
M’Cartny. Edited and with an introduction by 
Manus J. Sampson. Ilfracombe, Eng.: Stock- 
well, 1951. Pp. 160. ros. 6d. 


British imperial trusteeship, 1783-1850. By GEORGE 
Rapcui¥FF MELLOR. With a foreword by Jack 
Srumons. London: Faber & Faber, 1951. Pp. 499. 
428. 


The ardent exile: the life and times of Thomas D’ Arcy 
McGee. By JOSEPHINE PHELAN. Toronto: Mac- 
millan, 1951. Pp. 317. 21s. 


The metropolitan organization of British colonial 
trade: four regional studies. By KATHLEEN MARY 
Stant. (‘Colonial and comparative studies,” 
editor, MARGERY PeRHAM.) London: Faber & 
Faber, 1951. Pp. 313. 253. 


THE AMERICAS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


The United States Army in the World War, 1917- 
1919. Vol. VIII, Military operations of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces: St. Mihiel. Vol. TX, 
Military operations of the American Expedition- 
ary Forces: Meuse-Argonne. Vol. X, The Armi- 
stice agreement and related documents. Edited by 
the Orrice oF THE CuTEF OF MiLiTary History, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE Army. Washington, D.C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 325; 598; 1240. $2.75; 
$3.50; $6.00. 


A catalogue of books relating to the discovery and early 
history of North and South America, forming part 
of the library of Elihu Dwight Church. Compiled 
by GeorGce Watson Cote. Reprint ed. 5 vols. 
New York: Peter Smith, 1951. Pp. 2635. $100. 


United States Army in World War II: the European 
Theatre of Operations: cross Channel attack. By 
Gorpon A. Harrison. Prepared under the direc- 
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tion of the Office of the Chief of Military History, 
Department of the Army. Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1951. Pp. 492. $5.25. 


American diplomacy, 1900-1950. By Grorce F 
Kennan. (‘‘Charles Walgreen Foundation lec- 
tures,” 1951.) Chicago, Ill.: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951. Pp. 155. $2.75. 


Across world frontiers. By THomas W. Lamont. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1951. Pp. 268. $3.50 


\ celebrated American financier and amateur 
diplomat chronicles his experiences and impressions 
of famous personalities in the period of the first 
World War, the Paris Peace Conference, the struggle 
for United States entry into the League of Nations, 
and his 1920 mission to China and Japan. 


Canada in world affairs. Vol. ILI, September 1941 
Way 1944. By Ceci, Lincarp and REeGrnaLp G. 
Trotrer. Issued under the auspices of the 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. To- 
ronto: Oxford University Press, 1951. Pp. 320 
228. 6d 


My mission in Israel, 1948-1951. By James G. 
McDona_p. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1951. 
Pp. 297. $3.50 
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The personal report of America’s first ambassador 
to Israel 


Pacific outpost: American strategy in Guam and 
Micronesia. By Ear S. Pomeroy. (‘‘Stanford 
books in world politics,” editor, Granam H 
Stuart.) Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. 192. $5.00 


In quest of peace and security: selected documents on 
American foreign policy, 1941-1951. (‘‘Depart- 
ment of State publications,” No. 4245; ‘‘General 
foreign policy” series, No. 53.) Washington, 
D.C.: Division of Publications, Office of Public 
Affairs, 1951. Pp. 120. $0.55 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Schicksalsstudien der Geschichte. By Rent Grousset 
Vienna: Ulistein, 1951. Pp. 363 


Vom geschichtlichen Sinn und vom Sinn der Ge 
schichte. By Fritprich MEINECKE. Stuttgart 
Koehler, 1951. Pp. 133. M. 4.80 


Introduction to the philosophy of isistory. By WILLIAM 
Henry Wats#. (‘‘Hutchinson’s university li 
brary of philosophy.’’) London: Hutchinson, 
1951. Pp. 174. 7s. 6d 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


MINUTES OF THE MODERN EUROPEAN HIS 
TORY SECTION OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


A luncheon conference of the modern Euro- 
history was held at the Statler 
Hotel in New York on December 29, 1951. Don 
ald C. McKay, 

rhe secretary reported that, according to 
custom, the executive 
the following 
board of editors of the Journal of modern his 
Daniel Thorner, 
University of Per 
modern French h 
E. N 


University of Nebraska: 


pean section 


of Harvard, presided 


committee had elected 


new members to the advisory 


lory: modern imperialism, 
nsvivania; Gordon Wright, 
istory, University of Oregon; 
Anderson, modern German_ history, 
Robert L. Wolff, east- 


ern and southeastern European history, Har- 
vard University 


The secretary reported that a nominating 
committee, consisting of David Harris (Stan- 
ford) (chairman), Holden Furber (Pennsy!- 
vania), and Carl Schorske (Wesleyan) had 
nominated the following to replace outgoing 


members of the executive committee: Sidney 


B. Fay, Harvard, chairman; Sinclair Arm- 
strong, Brown; and Felix Gilbert, Brvn Mawr, 
secretary. 
The meeting approved these nominations. 
Mr. McKay then introduced the speaker, 
Rudolf A. Winnacker, of the Office of the Secre 
tary of Defense, who delivered a stimulating 
and cogent paper entitled ‘Modern history and 
national security.” 
R. R. PALMER 
Secretary 








Political Realism 
and 


Political Idealism 
by John H. Herz 


Awarded the Woodrow Wilson 
Award for 1951 as the “best pub- 
lication of the year in the field of 
government and democracy.” 


Realism and idealism are the two ex- 
tremes which have traditionally character- 
ized political theories and the motives for 
political action. Professor Herz shows how 
an adequate understanding of the history 
and nature of this opposition can provide 
us with intelligent principles for directing 
political action. 288 pages. $3.75 


University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenve 
Chicago 37, Illinois 











Now Available to Subscribers: 


MICROFILMS 
of 


THE JOURNAL OF 
MODERN HISTORY 





We are pleased to announce that com- 
plete volumes of the Journal of Modern His- 
tory may now be obtained in a single roll of 
positive microfilm on adequately labeled 
metal reels at a cost of approximately one- 
fourth of a cent per page, which is about 
equal to that of preserving them in conven- 
tional library binding. Sales will be re- 
stricted to those subscribing to the paper 
edition, and the film copy will be distrib- 
uted only at the completion of the volume 
year, which ends with the December issue. 


Inquiries should be directed to 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


313 N. FIRST ST. ANN ARBOR, MICH. 








BOOKS ON THE 
AMERICAN SCENE 


A mea cn¥® 


HEAVENS ON EARTH: 
_ Utopian Communities in 
America, 1680-1880 
BY MARK HOLLOWAY 


A DETAILED history of the communal set- 
dements of the period. Covers fully curious 
customs, rituals, sexual behavior, peculiar 
forms of dress, plus discussions on tolerance, 
inventions, theories, and historical data. 
Iustrated. $4.75 


EARLY AMERICAN POETS 


Selected, with an Introduction 
BY LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


THIS ANTHOLOGY reveals the spirit, 
scenes, and turbulence of early America ex- 
pressed by accomplished poets, many of 
whom are forgotten to all but the literary 
historian. $5.00 


THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY, 1860-1940 
BY A. J. YOUNGSON BROWN 
A COMPREHENSIVE account of the grand 


milieu of the economic and social ideas af- 
fecting U.S. rise to world economic suprem- 
acy. Covers: Railroads; Development of In- 
dustry; Trusts & Government; Agriculture; 
Money: Tariff Policy; Labor; Depression; 
New Deal; etc., etc. 

Graphs and Charts. $4.75 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 
OF DANIEL LINDLEY 
(1801-1880) 

BY EDWIN W. SMITH 


LONG BEFORE Livingstone, Daniel Lind- 
ley, early American missionary, penetrated 
darkest Africa to Christianize the hostile 
natives. Historically significant, this docu- 
mented story, replete with stirring adventure, 
portrays a life of tremendous devotion. 
Illustrated with rare South African OKT) 


Library Publishers 


8 West 40th Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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A lively history of a freakish political entity 





The Hapsburg Monarchy 


1867-1914 
By Arthur J. May 


N THIS book, the ripe fruit of intensive study over many 

years, Arthur J. May presents a very thorough and very 

readable history of the Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy 

its society, culture, economy, politics, diplomacy, and 

great men. “Judicious, scholarly, and well-based.”— 

Sydney B. Fay $6.00 
at your bookseller, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Cambridge 38 Massachusetts 
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“An honest, solid work of real merit."—Infantry Journal 
“Packed with thrilling tales."—New York Times 
“An invaluable record.""—Chicago Sun-Times 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES IN WORLD WAR II 


PLANS AND EARLY OPERATIONS 
January 1939 to August 1942 
Edited by WESLEY F. CRAVEN and JAMES L. CATE 


The Historical Division of the Army Air Forces has assembled in seven volumes the 
record of the AAF in World War Il. Volume I, Plans and Early Operations, 
Volume Il, Europe—Torch to Pointblank, Volume Ill, Europe—Argument to 
V-E Day, and Volume IV, The Pacific—Guadalcanal to Saipan are already 
published. 


The remaining volumes, which will appear at intervals of approximately six months: 
are: V. The Pacific—Matterhorn to Nagasaki; VI. Men and Planes; Vil. Serv- 


i A 

ces around the World Vol. 1, 788 pages, $8.50 
Vol. ll, 900 pages, $8.50 

63 x9} Maps and illustrations Vol. Ill, 1,046 pages, $8.50 
Vol. IV, 900 pages, $8.50 
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